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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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In presenting this Work to the Public, the Publisher 
admits, that his chief object has been to make a book 
which should be deserving of the liberal patronage of the 
Ladies; and, in order the better to accomplish this, he 
has endeavored to make the volume worthy of its tjtle — 
*^Thk Ladies' Keepsake." 

If he has 'made choice of any articles which by some 
may be considered too trifling to have " a local habitation," 
it should be recollected, that he had to provide for a numer- 
ous class of readers, whose opinions and tastes must be 
expected in many instances to differ. 

His aim has been to give satisfaction to all ; and it is 
hoped that the Ladies will so manifest their approbation 
in their reception of this volume, as to warrant him in 
continuing the publication for years to come. 
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In the midst of these turbulent times, known in scripture 
as the period of the«^udges, we are presented with a con- 
stellation of femali characters, not excelled for great qualities 
by any upon whom the sun has ever shone. There we have 
the mother of Samson, timid yet confidingly holding discourse 
with the Angel whose name is Wonderful. There wo have 
the wife of the Kenite Hcber, and another J^l who sat as 
** a mother in Israel" long before : there we have the fair 
exile of Moab, that for her filial piety obtained favor to be- 
come the mother of kings. There too we have a Delilah, 
too ctmning and murderous in her feigned love for the most 
powerful man in the world, and more fatal in her wiles than 
thousands of heroes in their strength to bear him down with 
the weight of their phalanx, or confine him in the imprison- 
ment of adamantine wa^ls and gates of brass. There also 
we have a Deborah, prophetic in her old age and a widowhood 
never to be forgotten, rising in times of trouble like a morn- 
ing star over the night of Israel's calamities ; at whose word 
" the stars fought in their courses" against her sacrilegious 
foes by the waters of Armageddon. There also we have the 
nameless daughter of Jephthah, coming forth in her beauty, 
and suddenly vanishing, like a Naiad that rises from the 
deep to soothe the face of old ocean with her smile beneath 
the setting sun, and melt away from sight in his departing 
beams, or like Hesper when drawn away into heaven through 
the power of divine love from the summit of his paternal 
mountain, to lead the host of congregated lights in their 
westering slope above the sea, and vanish in an ambrosial 
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cloud by the Azoien to give light in other worlds. How 
could it be otherwise than that one so young, so lovely, and, 
like another Eurydice, with such mysterious suddenness 
withdrawn from our sight, at the moment when she first 
appears, should have eUcited the warmest and liveliest sym- 
pathy of the world in all ages ? And what reproach is this 
to our race that many among the best men in the world for 
so slight a cause have shewn themselves ever ready to create 
of her exit a domestic tragedy no less horrible than the worst 
times of heathenism have ever shewn ? Is then the shed* 
ding of innocent blood so desirable to our truculence that we 
must accuse one among the best men of antiquity with stain- 
ing his domestic altar by the blood of his own daughter 7 
Is the assumption of Hobbes then to be maintained, and are 
war and violence and bloodshed to be deemed the natural 
employment of mankind? Is then the moving principle 
avowed by Napoleon common to all, and is there no glory to 
be held worth our comparing with the glory of military 
achievements, the feeding of ravenous birds fat with the 
flesh of heroes, and the spreading abroad of war, pestilence 
and famine, of robbery, wounds, and hatreds over the whole 
earth 7 Is there then no sight so splendid as a battle, or the 
sack of a city given over to violation and murder, and pillage 
and flames? And cannot such a character as Jephthah 
dmw after it our admiration or our sympathy without add- 
ing to his terrible military deeds the immolation of bis only 
child upon the altar of a God who testifies that he abhors 
the abominations of the heathen, and none worse than the 
sacrifice of human victims ? 

The fate of this family is peculiar. Jephthah is the fruit 
of stolen love, and his father cannot prevent his expulsion 
from the home where. he was bom. Now indeed he may 
find more bitter than death the end of that polygamous and 
unnatural life that the laws of Sinai disparage and discard, 
and that sin alone ever produced among the sons of Adam 
in the east or the west The favorite son of his old age must 
fly and become an exile in distant regions. But his native 
originality and force of character soon render him a favorite 
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with the loose and lawless people of those parts. He he- 
comes their captain, and at their head performs a variety of 
daring and martial exploits. The rough Saheans and Ara** 
bians flee before his lion ramp as a herd of timorous goats, 
and are fain to avoid by a wide circuit the land of Tob, 
when they go forth to plunder the neighboring tribes of their 
cattle and goods, and steal the choicest of their sons and 
daughters, that they may sell them for slaves to the Egyp- 
tians and the nations by the shores of the Indian Sea. — 
Hence his fame is heard in distant lands ; and the wise men 
of Gilead are the last to learn that in excluding him from 
their territories they have expatriated the right arm of their 
defense and their force in battle. 

Such is the fortune of true greatness. Convince the world 
that you are a charlatan or an impostor ; sound your own 
praises in public assemblies and through the venality of the 
press ; profess that your only olgect in life and death is to 
secure worldly gain, and they will be at your feet with no 
less alacrity than that wherewith they would bow down to 
the stock of a tree for a remembrancer of their Gods. But 
let all your acts manifest a determination to be distinguished 
for something beyond the conunon aspirations of a low and 
worldly ambition, such as the crowd every where exhibit, 
and you are sent into foreign lands to acquire fame before 
the people of your own city can discover that you are aught 
else than an impostor and a cheat. 

But the king of Ammon has grown insolent, and, with his 
whole force, pitched his hostile camp in Gilead ,* resolved to 
wrest from Israel the lands they have won by doom of bat- 
tle from the accursed Amorites on their march from Sinai 
and the Red Sea, and that now he pretends to have been 
part and parcel of his kingdom from ancient times. Not 
even Napoleon, when predicting the fall of the Russian em- 
pire, or cheering his half-starved myrmidons in Moscow with 
the assurance that they were going into winter quarters, 
jbtmd means to excel in assurance this ancient usurper in 
his claims to lord it over the cherubim-guarded sons of Israel, 
whose destiny is one day to possess the strong holds of all 
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their foes from the sacred river that Chaldee superstitkia 
makes to flow from heaven like Ganges or Nile, to the shore 
of the sea where Euroclydon drives the ships of Tyre upon 
the shallows by Tarshish. 

It is for such a time as this that a great captain is raised 
up ; and the men of Gilead send for Jephthah to become 
dictator and lead their badly disciplined militia to war upon 
their ancient foe. With a handful of men he makes hasty 
preparation for the conflict ; never once doubting that God 
will speed the right and bring to nought the most powerful 
confederacies of the aliens before the first advance of that 
race for whose sake seas have parted, and the walls of 
Titanian cities have fallen without hands, the sun and moon 
have stood fixed a whole day's journey in heaven, and no 
power of thunder or tempest or blasting-vollied hail has ever 
been wanting to destroy their impious and abominable foes. 

Ah ! now all is hurry and bustle and running to and fro, 
and girding oa of annor and harnessing of steeds to the 
chariots of war, as the sons of Ammon perceive their foe 
astir to meet them in the dusty field of fight They mvoke 
Ghemosh and Peor and the star of each .several God, and 
chant ferocious litanies to the queen of heaven as ever did 
Papish armies when they went to make war upon the inno- 
cent YaudoiSi and fell crushed with avalanches of rocks and 
trees firom above in the dangerous gates of the Alps. The 
sons of Israel in equal haste prepare to meet them and run 
to battle with songs like the Spartan youth, when they 
periled their lives to ward off* danger from their inviolable 
city, whose defense was not in walls of earth, bat in the 
breasts of her bravo sons. How many swords are drawn 
now from tlieir scabbards and furbished anew for the slaugh- 
ter i How many heroic mothers now command their sons 
each to bring home firom battle his fiuher's shield or be borne 
home upon il a lifeless but glorious corse, a noble sacrifice 
to piety and equal laws ! Helmets am nodding, spears are 
glancing, plumes are waving, and all kinds of armor flash 
fin beneath the rising sim. The daughter of Jephthah with 
her lily hands girds on his faithful sword, buckles the vant 
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brace, and the greaves, balances the corselet and the nod- 
ding helm above his impenetrable robe of Egyptian mail 
that covers the hero from head to foot, and brings the lunar 
shield from the armory where it hangs sevenfold inwrought 
with bullock's hides and bosses of Moscheniau brass. 

Then with pearly fingers, like a sireUi she touches her 
lyre pcelusive, and with her sweet voice, as another Miriam, 
leads the chorus of dark-eyed damsels while they sing in 
dances the glory of heroes that jeopard their lives upon the 
high places of the field in defense of their homes, and their 
native land, and celebrate the right arm and power of God 
that never wearies in working wonders for the help of the 
chosen race. ^' Thou art my King, O God ; command de- 
liverances for Jacob. Through thee will we push down our 
enemies : through thy name will we tread them imder that 
rise up against us. Gird on thy sword, O Most Mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty ; and in thy majesty ride 
forth victorious for truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
and thy right hand shall shew thee terrible." 

With songs and shouts the little host of Jephthah rush 
dauntless upon their foes, singing, '^ Let God arise, let his 
enemies be scattered, and let them that hate him fee before 
him !" The myriads of Ammon flee at his first onset like 
smoke before the whirlwind ; and '^ from Aroer to Minnith" 
the smoke of twenty cities marks the progress of Israel's 
champion among their foes. 

Thus the spite and envy of the children of Lot against the 
sons of Isaac receives a rebuke that the present generation 
will not dare to resent, though another race may renew the 
contest to avenge former defeats or vindicate new pretences, 
until their last remnant perish, and the kingdom of Ammon 
become blotted out from the catalogue of nations. Long 
and fierce has been their joy at every calamity and cross 
endured by the sons of Israel. From the first ages the chil- 
dren of Moab displaced the Emim, as the Edomites the 
Horim in Seir, or the Caphtorim the hordes of the Avim in 
Uazerim before Gaza, and the children of Ammon subdued 
the Zamzummim by the waters of Rabbah, that they might 
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hold their land as a dwelling place for ages. When the 
sons of Israel came forth from Egypt, and were forbidden to 
molest the children of Lot in their journey to Palestine, it 
was necessary to pass the bounds of the Amorites, their 
mortal foes. Balal^ the king of Moab, drew upon his hordes 
and the confederated tribes of Midiani ineffable calamities by 
his hostile demonstrations when he suborned the Seer of 
Pethor to work them woe, and seduced them to the worship 
of idols. The Anunonites exulted in their mishap, as when 
the king of Edom laid their fainting bands under interdict of 
bread and water, and forbade them to approach the bounda- 
ries of his domains. And when Sihon or Ogus raised against 
them his hordes of giants in Jahaz or Edrei, and added the 
voice of cursing and reproach from the rivelled and reprobate 
lips of hoary soothsayers by their odious altars, then the 
sons of Ammoa rejoiced, soon to grieve at the destruction of 
their once invincible alliance before the invasion of Moses. 
Elated often with the news of confederacies among the kings 
of Palestine, they welcome every vagabond bard or minstrel 
that will sing the approaching downfall of Israel and the 
glory of their foes ; or bewail the wrongs of extinguished 
dynasties, legitimated as any Holy Alliance of other times 
by usurpation and violence in the land sworn to the posterity 
of Abrsdiam. They hear with horror and surprise that the 
race who have passed the Red Sea, and seen alive the glory 
of the Son of God in Sinai, are still led by miracles and won- 
ders across tbe Jordan, to behold the walls of Jericho fall 
without hands, or the hosts of confederate kings smitten 
with thunder and hailstones in Bethhoron; but console 
themselves with hearing of the death of the terrible Joshua, 
followed soon by new defections and enthrallynents under 
Cushan, and Eglon, and Jabin, and Oreb, and Zeeb, and 
Zebah, and Zalmunna, and many others. And now con- 
jointly with the Philistines they come not only to enslave 
and oppress the tribes east of Jordan, but also to war upon 
Judah and Benjamin, and the whole house of Ephraim. — 
They have exasperated the whole people, and earned the 
cvrse of the Almighty upon their spite and lawless hate of 
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nations belter than themselves; hence they may expect 
neither qaarter from the victorious bands of Jephthah, nor 
sympathy from the nations that surxound, to behold their 
utter defeat and route through all their territory, till they 
are iain to drop their pretences against Israel, and wait for 
more fevering times. 

The sun has gone down upon Gilead, and its chalky cliffs, 
rising from a sea of waving grain and vines and feathery 
palms, have lost the last tihge of his beams, as he descends 
beneath the sea to give light in far off lands. There may be 
seen a* numerous crowd gathered upon the walls, and the 
sunmiits of the hills are darkened with multitudes that throng 
them in every part, while the murmur of voices is like the 
far off roar of the ocean. At a distance, a cloud of dust 
ascends to mark the road where come the triumphant hosts 
from the slaughter of their foes. The trumpets' blast now 
heard nearer and nearer, declares them victors, and as they 
come before the gates, a shout arises from that immense mul- 
titude as if they would rend heaven's concave, to welcome 
home the defenders of their country, who with equal shouts 
rejoice once more to meet their friends, and run into the arms 
of loved ones, now the dearer after long separation and the 
hazards of war. Jephthah has conquered, ac i Israel is free. 

But the home of the husband and father .'s his world ; 
and, satiated with what the world calls glory, tne hero of 
many battles soon leaves the pubUc concourse, and seeks 
the quiet and repose of his own fire-side, instead of the bustle 
of the noisy throng that roll through the streets on all sides 
round, like the waves of the sea. 

Alas ! that home shall be no longer a home for him. Long 
since, has he vowed to consecrate before God whatever shall 
first meet him at his return. His thoughts have been of 
some favorite lamb or playful kid, that shall run forth to 
meet him before his rustic door, with whose blood he shall 
wet an altar of unhewn stone or unpolluted turf. What 
sadness then clouds over his countenance ! what sorrow fills 
his heart, when for a lamb or a kid he beholds his only 
daughter, at the head of a train of young maidens, with 
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blaok eyes and motions of grace, coining fotth to meet him 
before his door ! <^ The gathered grapes and the lyre in 
tune," the timbrel, and the dance, and the song are there, 
but woe to the last days of the hero, to whom death were 
better than life, and whose joy is turned into mourning I — 
Every tone of the lyre rends the fibres of his soul, and every 
voice is a sound of horror to thrill through his heart until his 
last hour. 

" Alas I my daughter ! thou hast brought me very low. 
and thou art one of them that trouble me ] for I have opened 
my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.f Such are 
the brief but powerful words that express the breaking of 
that manly heart But it is impossible to say which we 
should most admire, whether the heroic distress of the father, 
or the grateful submission of the daughter to the will of 
Heaven. ^^ My father ! if thou hast opened thy mouth unto 
the Lord, do unto me according to that which hath proceed- 
ed out of thy mouth." 

Glorious but hapless pair ! Indeed it js not for a prince in 
Israel to violate the laws of their Theocracy, and offer the 
body of his daughter whole in the flames ; but he must de- 
vote her entirely to the service of God, and in that service 
she must reman un wedded through life. 

For thus ) i the law of consecmtion before God : " No de- 
voted thing that a man shall devote unto Jehovah of all that 
he hath, whether of man or of beast and of the field of his 
possession, shall be sold or redeemed ; every devoted thing 
is most holy unto Jehovah." Her only alternative is to bum 
upon an altar as a holocaust, or, (since that is forbidden,) to 
live separate from all the world in utter seclusion and devo- 
tion to such works of piety and charity as become a daughter 
of Israel thus interdicted from marriage and home, and all 
secular employments. 

Let not our hatred of popish abuses, startle us at the men- 
tion of nuns and vestals among the Hebrews, more than 
among other ancient nations. It is recorded of her most 
cleariy but this, that she remained unmarried. Thus he 
who thought to build up a house in Israel, beholds his house 
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a castle built in the clouds. Powerful kings shall yet arise 
in Israel ; but none of them shall reckoa him among their 
fllostrious ancestors. Prophets and saints shall have power 
to shut h^ven, and to raise up the dead ; but they shall not 
be reckoned from him. The Son of God shall be born of a 
Hebrew mother ; but she shall not count her descent from 
the daughter of Jephthah. Six years of sorrow remain yet 
to the judge of Israel, before his weary spirit shall find rest 
among tne blest inhabitants of a better world ; and the 
daughters of Israel assemble to comfort the daughter of 
Jephthah four times in the year until she too shall depart 
and be at rest in the bosom of her fiither forever. 

Who comet to bright to Shiloh's shrine, 

Like some strange beanieoas bird of mom 1 
Or as when stars of evening shine, 

Fair Hesper fills his silver horn 1 
Thy path was light upon the summer hills, 

As vernal rays above the springing corn ; 
JUas, my sister I say what sorrow fills 

Thine eyes with tears at noon and ^v'n and mora) 

Oh I it is glorious here to spend 

Both day and night in orgies pure, 
In vestal sanctity to tend 

The sacred fiire and dwell secure ; 
But give me yet one loving, trusting heart, 

To share this solitude and say 'tis sweet. 
Ko father, mother, sister, bears a part 

With me, nor brothers may their sister greet. 

O, blest are they that leave the world. 

The worid that else might prove their bane, 
Where riches tempt, and crowns are hurl'd. 

Where murder and wrath, and mischiefs reign, 
Here, robed in humble, coarse, but clean array. 

By mom or eve to rites divine you haste ; 
Here days in holy studies pass away, 

Till last your lips of heavenly bliss shall taste. 

Yes, it is blest to wear these weeds. 

And leave unshorn my purple hair. 
In vigils and in pious deeds 

To walk with Heaven dissolved from care. 
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Bat no fond spouse mnst share the Testal's lore. 
Nor cherub voices prattle in her home : 

Alone she dwells, till heaven shall ope above, 
And angels sing, Come, sister spirit, come I 

Be. comforted, oh, saintly one I 

Nor at the vestaPs lot repine— 
The will of Heaven on earth be done ; 

To serve his quests is jojr divine. 
For if no king or seer shall name thee blest, 

His mother among women, nor the Son 
Of Heav'n be named thine offspring, thou shalt rest 

With no less joy before .the great Three One. 

Prophets and kings and saints shall rite, 

The progeny of Jacob old ; 
And last the world with wondering eyes 

Shall see Messiah's age of gi»ld. 
Then shall the daughter of Jephthah mid the prime 

Stand glorious with him in his holy place. 
Nor envy her that was his mother in time, 

Equalled in beatific vision of his fac^. 

Farewell, then, holy vestal hy thy shrine 1 

Our song shall comfort thee from year to year. 

Till life shall pass and heaven around thee shine. 
To jrield thee bliss complete in her eternal spheric 



THE HEABT THAT'S TSUB. 

BT ELIZA COOK. 

Tell me not of sparkling gems, 
Set in regal diadems; 
You may boast your diamonds rare, 
Rubies bright, and pearls so fair: 
But there's a peerlera gem on earth, 
Of richer ray and purer worth ; 
Tis priceless, but 'tis worn by few-— 
It is, it is the heart that's true. 
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He was proceeding with his soliloquy, — ^''Tet a little 

while — and then,'' "And then, what?" continued a plain* 

live, female voice, from behind the curtain, that concealed 
her slender, but lovely form. " Is that you, Julia, my love?'' 
cried the unfortunate invalid, as he stretched forth his thin, 
white hand, to welcome her. His eyes gleamed with un« 
earthly brightness, his cheek was suddenly flushed with the 
hectic of joy, and then gradually resumed its wonted pale* 
ness. ^*I had quite given you up; I was endeavoring to 
persuade myself it was all for the best — that I should never 
see you more — that I must pass into eternity without receiv- 
ing and imparting the farewell blessing. I know you will 
forgive me, but I could not help thinking there was something 
like unkind ness in this last neglect; but now," — and his 
eyes sparkled as he spake — " but now my fears are vanish- 
ed ; I feel as though a load were removed from my heart — 
as if happiness was yet in store for us.'' The tone of tendei 
melancholy in which he addressed her, had thrown her into 
tears : as he pronounced the last sentence, her face was, for 
a moment, enlivened by a gleam of hope, and she involun- 
tarily exclaimed, " Indeed !" He saw, he heard her not ; he 
was wrapt in his subject ; and Julia's soft blue eyes were 
again suffused with tears, as he mournfully concluded, — 
*'but not here — ^not in this world." 

He was a young man, apparently about twenty-two ; he 
could not be more than twenty-five. He had been in the 
army, abroad — ^had undergone the perils and fatigues of a 
two-years' campaign. He was advancing in his profession— 
had attained the rank of lieutenant — when his health de- 
clined, his strength gave way, and he returned home with 
the prospect of recovery. He hoped, in the caresses of his 
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parents and the smiles of hi9 Julia, that his health would be 
quickly restored ; but, from the hurry of travelling, ere he 
reached his home, decay had made rapid inroads on his con- 
stitution. He arrived, and his parents knew not of it ; they 
thought him on the plains of Mexico — and he was on their 
threshold. Overpowered by a multitude of feelings, scarce 
was he able to throw himself into their arms : they bore him 
to his bed, and he had been there ever since : it was only 
three days — to him it appeared an age. His sole inquiries 
were for his Julia. They told him she was from home. It 
evidently preyed upon his spirits ; it was, therefore, deemed 
prudent to deceive him no longer. She had been nigh him, 
and he saw her not ; she had heard him, and he knew it 
not This was their first interview since his return from 
Mexico. Julia endeavored to cheer him ; she spoke of the 
war — of the hardships he had endured, of the laurels he had 
reaped, of the prospects before him : she faltered as she spoke. 
Every effort to avert his mind from gloomy forebodings was 
unavailing ; he saw through the affectionate little artifice — 
smiled his thanks — and she was silent ; the tide of feeling 
was at its height — one word would have told all ; she arose 
to retire ; the big tear trembled in her eye — and, ere she had 
closed the door, a convulsive sob burst on the ears of the 
wretched William, and thrilled through his frame with inde* 
scribable anguish. Oh, but there is something in woman's 
sorrow that insensibly wins the heart, and engages the best 
feelings of our nature in its behalf. The Iamb-like resigna- 
tion — the vain attempts to arrest the ebullition of feeling-^ 
the retiring meekness, that seeks to withdraw itself from the 
public gaze — the calm despair, and the wild throb of agony 
alternate — all tend to show nature loveliest in her weaknesses. 
It was impossible to witness a scene like this, and not inwardly 
curse the fiendish monster, War. My soul took an expansive 
glance over the unknown thousands this single war has 
swept to an untimely grave, on the tens of thousands it has 
beggared, and on the multitude of hearts it has widowed. 
I ask myself-^and will it not be asked in another world ? — 
^ Why should man raise his hand against his fellow V His 
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faculties, bis feeliogs, his pleasures, and even bis pains, be* 
speak him formed, not for himself alone, but for society ; and 
yet, in this particular, we run counter to nature — we become 
lions — we glory in reeking the blood of thousands, and, like 
Indians o'er their sacrifices, turn midnight into day, with 
lighted windows, bonfires, loud huzzas : and thus deluded 
thousands, whilst they mourn a husband, father, brotheri 
shout for the general weal ; when falls the conqueror many 
nations mourn, bards swell the song, and statuaries join to 
tell posterity his deathless fame : but sons of mercy die, and 
none regards ; they pass, untrophied, to the quiet grave — 
but not forgotten. Oh, no ! — their tribute is the bounding 
of the grateful heart, not shouts of multitudes mingled with 
dying groans ; not widows' tears, but widows' blessings ; not 
the bereaved orphans' anguished cry, but songs of gratitude ; 
not dying soldiers' curses, but their prayers ; not the world's 
fear, but the world's veneration. 

I know not how much longer my reverie might hava con- 
tinued, had not the return of Julia called my attention to 
what was passing around me. There was a calmness in her 
aspect that might easily be accounted for; the full heart had ' 
overflowed — the tide of her feeling had subsided — and she 
was now sunk into a deep and settled melancholy. During * 
her absence, her lover had fallen into a gentle slumber ; fear- 
ful of disturbing his repose, she approached his bed-side on 
tip-toe, and, having seated herself beside him, watched his 
pale and haggard looks with the most fixed and solicitous 
regard. He appeared to be dreaming; his lips muttered 
inarticulate sounds, his face became flushed, his brow bedew- 
ed with perspiration, his whole frame seemed agitated. She 
was alarmed ; she took his hand, and gently pressing it, ex- 
claimed, " William, love I" lie raised himself from his couch, 
and wildly casting hfs eyes around, cried, as he earnestly 
seized her arm, ^' What, Julia I here still I Mcthought we 
were separated for ever — death was the divider — and I was 
just casting a last glance on this transitory world : 'twas 
all a dream — ^but shadows of truth — ^fbr I feel my strength 
rapidly wasting, and, ere long, shall be as though I ne'er had 
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been. Tes, yes, I am verging towards eternity ; each mo- 
ment bears me, like the boiling billow, farther from the shores 
of time. My eye is dim — my hand is feeble — my frame is 
relaxed — but my soul, my immortal soul, is still the same : 
it lives through all, and flourishes in the midst of ruin. To 
feel all the agony of parting, and to experience, with more 
poignant anguish, the sad and solemn reflection, that when 
/am reposing beneath the grass-green turf, there will be ona 
kind and gentle spirit left, lonely and deserted, who must 
weep unnoticed, sigh uncomforted ; in the hour of gaiety, 
joyless ; in the silence of solitude^ drear and desolate ; these 
are the thoughts that rack — these the reflections that harass 
me. She who loved me living, must mourn unconsoled o^er 
my memory when dead. Then, Julia," continued he, " then, 
when you shall call for me unanswered, save by the hollow 
echo from the graves, — then, if parted soub may visit those 
they love, mine shall hover round you, watch over your des* 
tiny, reverberate your sighs, weep over your sorrows, if dis- 
embodied spirits weep, and be the first to hail your trembling 
spirit when it crosses the threshold of eternity." Those, and 
* those only, who have stood beside the couch, where all that 
is lovely and valued lies struggling with the last enemy, can 
imagine the devotional fervor, the something more than mor- 
tal interest, with which Julia beheld him. ^* This," said she, 
taking a little miniature from her bosom, '^ this is all that 
will remain — but my heart needs no remembrance — none, 

none ; 'tis withering at the core, and, ere long ." The 

door slowly opened, and an aged tady, whose face bespoke 
a heart ill at ease, gently approached to his bed-side, enqui- 
ring, with much anxiety, how he felt himself. He smiled, 
and would have reached forth bis hand, but the eflbrt was 
too much, and the willing ami fell heavy and languid 
by his side. *^I am better now," said he, ''much better," 
although his voice and features evidently bespoke him much 
weaker. Julia was in tears, and her deep and repeated sobs 
at length attracted his attention : suddenly raising himself 
in his bed, he stretched forth his armsy as if to clasp her, and 
then sunk exhausted with his head upon her lap* She raised 
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him tenderly, and having carefully smoothed his pillow, 
gently placed his head upon it. " This is the boon, which, 
through many a wearisome night, I have earnestly prayed — 
to Iiave my pillow smoothed by the fostering hand of early 
affection — and now I die in peace. Let them lay me," con- 
tinued he, with pathetic softness, ^let them lay roe beside 
the little yew-tree, in the north corner of the church-yard ; 
there shall I sleep in quiet, as I would have lived, but war 
forliade. There, when all the human race have forgotten 
roe, and not a trace remains to tell that I have been — there 
shall the rising and the setting sun shed his sweetest beams. 
Oh, Julia ! do you recollect that happy evening when first 
we made vow of mutual love 7 We stood upon that spot, 
and lightly talked of many a future year ; and then you 
sighed, but not as you now sigh — ^in deep despair. 'TIS 
past — ^'tis past — all past ; and now no more of joy — of love — 
of life — of hope, remains for us — ^but bitter dregs. No, no ! 
'tis misery all — before — behind — around. Whither, oh) whi- 
ther shall the wretched flee, and be at rest?" His breath 
seemed departing, his bosom heaved with spasmodic agita- 
tion, and it was some minutes before he was able to assure 
them, with a voice weak and tremulous, that he was reco- 
vering. '' Heaven is our home," said Julia ; '^ there shall we 
experience that plenitude of bliss we fondly, vainly looked for 
here." It was pleasing to hear the touching tones of her 
melodious voice, thus breathing the spirit of religious conso- 
lation at a moment like this : it had the desired effect— he 
ceased repining, and whispered, (it was all he could,) " Tes, 
there is a Providence that rules and directs all for the best, 
and to his benevolent protection I can safely commit the dear- 
est and most valued of earthly beings. The taper of life 
waxes short ; I am faint and feeble ; give me yonr hand." 
He pressed it to his lips, then to his heart. " Mother, yours 
too." Having done the same with it, he placed them in each 
other, and said, '* My mother — my Julia : one of you is about 
to be childless, the other loveless. Be a daughter, be a mo- 
ther, to each oth^r ; and when all around is cheerless and 
unpromising, and I am no more, think of futurity — of me — 
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of heaven, where we shall all be united to part no more. I 

have a blessing for you, but it will die in my " His voice 

faltered, his lip quivered, his eye roiled carelessly round ; the 
last spark of life seemed nearly extinguished. After a short 
struggle he appeared more composed, but grew gradually 
weaker and weaker. The convulsive clasp of his hand was 
still the same ; Julia pressed it to her lips, and looked up* 
wards, as if, in spirit, to implore heaven to spare him yet a 
little. His fading eyes were fixed on her ; she again placed 
his hand to her lips, and wept : he looked his gratitude, and 
closed his eyes^-opened them — closed theni again — heaved 
a gentle sigh — and then, with a faint smile on his counte* 
nance, breathed his last«- 

J. R. W. 
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Where'er we part from those we love, 
And, faint with sorrow, languish, 

How may tlie troubled heart remove 
The pressure of such anguish ! 

Reflection can no comfort bring-^ 

For past delight is sorrow ; 
And Hope will close her weary wing. 

Long ere the promised morrow. 

But joy, yon tell me, still is left: 

The moment of returning 
Will heal the heart, at parting cleft, 

And recompense its mourning. 

Ah, ne'er did joy and grief with me 
Keep such convenient measure : 

If I must lose the sight of thee, 
I pay too dear for pleasure. 
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BsiBATH the' (Auuieel's hallowed stone, 

Expoft'd to every raatie tread, 
To few, save rustic moomers, known, 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 
Few words upon the rough stone 'graven, 

Thy name, thy birth, thy yonth declare , 
Thy mnocenee, thy hopes of heaven. 

In shnplest phrase reeorded there. 
No 'sctitehebns shine, no banners wav^, ' 
In mockery o*er my brother's grave. 

m 

The place is silent : rarely sound 
Is heard those aaeient walls around; 
Nor mirthfiil voice of friends that meetf 
Discoursing in the public street ; 
Nor hum of business, dull and loud; 
Nor murmur of the passing crowd; 
Nor soldier's drum, nor trutaopet's swells 
From neighboring fort or citadel; 
No sound of human toil or strife. 
To death's lone dwelling. speaks of life;* 
Nor breaks the silence, stUl and deep. 

Where thou, beneath thy buriid stonCi 
AH laid in that unstartled sleep 

Tlie living eye hath never known. 
The lonely sexton's footstep fidls 
1b dismal echoes en the walls. 
As, slowly peeing through the aisle, 

He sweeps the unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 

Those windows on the sabbalh-day ; 
And, passing through the central nave. 
Treads ligfitlj on my brother's grave. 
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fiat, when the sweet-ton'd aablMth-eUiiie, 

Poaring its mueie on the breeMi 
Proclaims the well-known holj time 

Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees; 
When mstic erowda devontlj meet, 

And lips and hearts to God are given, 
And souls ei^oy oblivion swee^ 

Of earthly ills, in thoughts of heaven— 
What voioe of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above thy burial-stone t 
What form, m priestly meek array, 
Beside the altar kneels to pray t 
What holy handa are lifted up 
To bless the sscramental eupt 
Foil Well I know that rev*rend fonn; 

And, if a voioe could reach the deadi 
Those tones would reach thee, tho' the womii 

My brother, makes thy heart his bed ; 
That sire who thy existence gave. 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 

It is not long sinee thou weri wont 

Within these sacred walls to kneel : 
This altar— that'baptismal font— 

These stones which now thy dust conceal 
The sweet tones of the sabbath-bell. 

Were holiest objects to thy soul ; 
On these thy spirit lov'd to dwell, 

Untainted by the world's control. 
My brother, those were happy days» 

When thou and I were children yet: 
How fondly memory still surveys 

Those scenes the heart can ne*er forget! 
My soul was then as thine is now— > 

Unstain'd by sm, unstung by pain; 
Peace smil'd on each unclouded brow-— 

Mine ne*er will be so calm again I 

Uiw blithely then we hail'd the ray 
Which usher'd in the sabbath-day I 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the honse of God! 
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For BoaU in whieh do dark offence 
Hath sallied ehildhood's innocence. 
Best meet the pore and hallow'd abiine 
Which gniltier bosoms own divine. 

I ieel not n(^¥ as, then I felt — 

The san-shine of my heart is o*er ; 
The spirit now is chan^M, which dwelt 

Within me, in the days before. 
But thou wert snatchM, my brother, hence, 
In all thy guileless inoocenee ; 
One Sabbath saw thee bend the knee, 
In reverential piety, 
For childish fknlts forgiveness crave-^ 
The next beam'd brightly on thy grave ! 
The crowd, of which thou late wert one. 
Now throng*d across thy burial stone ; 
Rude footsteps trampled on the spot 
Where thou lay's.t mouldVing and forgot ; 
And some few gentler bosoms wept 
In silence where my brother slept 

I stood not by thy feVrish bed-* 

I look'd not on thy glazing eyo— 
Nor gently Inll'd thy aching head— 

Nor view'd thy dying agony. 
I Iblt not what my parents felU* 

Tlie doubt, the terror, the distress; 
Nor vainly for my brother knelt-— 

My soul was spared that wretchedness 
One sentence told me, in a breath, 
My brother's illness, and his death I 

And days of mourning glided by, 
And brought me back my gaiety ; 
For soon, in childhood^s wayward hearti 
Doth crushed affection cease to smart. 
Again I join'd the sportive crowd 
Of boyish playmates, wild and loud ; 
1 learnt to view with careless eye 
My sable garb of misery : 
No more I wept my brother's lot-^ 
His image was almost forgot ; 
And every deeper shade of pain 
Had vanish'd from my soul again. 
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The well-known mora I used to greet 

With boyhood's joy, at length was beaming- 
And thoughts of home, and raptures sweet, 

In every eye bnt mine were gleaming; 
Bat I, amidst that yonthfol band 

Of beating hearts and beaming eyes, 
Nor smil'd, nor spoke at joy's command, 

Nor felt those wonted ecstacies. 
I lov'd my home — ^but trembled now 
To view my father's altered brow; 
I fear'd to meet my mother's eye. 
And hear her voice of agony; 
I fear'd to view my native spot, 
Where he who lov'd it, now was noL 
The pleasures of my home were fled — 
My brother slumber'd with the dead ! 

I drew near to my father's gate- 
No smiling faces met me now : 
I enter'd — all was desolate- 
Grief sat upon my mother's brow : 
I heard her, as Hhe kies'd me, sigh ; 
A tear stood in my fathei^s eye ; 
My little brothers roond me presi, 
Iq gAyt nntliinking childhood blest 
Long, long that hour has pass'd — ^but when 
Shall I forget its mouraful scene! 

The Sabbath came : with mournful pace 
I sought my brother's burial-place — 
That shrine, which, when I last had view'd. 
In vigor by my side he stood. 
I gaz'd around with fearful eye- 
All things repos'd in sanctity. 
I reach'd the chancel-— nought was chang*d: 
The altar decently arrang'd — 
The pure white cloth above the shrine-^ 
The consecrated bread and wine- 
All was the same ; I found no trace 
Of sorrow in that holy place. 
One hurried glance I downward gave-^ 
My foot was on my brother's gravel 
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And yean have pass'd— wkL thou art now 

Forgotten in thy ailent tomb ; 
And cheerful is my mother*8 brow^ — 

My father's eye has lost its gloom ; 
And years have pass'd — and death has laid 

Another victim by thy .side;  
With thee he rooms an infant shade, 

But not more pure than thee he died* 
Blest aoB ye both ; your ashes rest 
Beside the' spot ye lov'd the best: 
And that dear home which was your birth* 
O'erlooks you in your bed of earth. 
But who can tell what blissful shore 
Your angel^pirits wander o*er! 
And who ean tell what raptures high 
Now bless your inunortalityl 

My boyish days are nearly gone— 

My breast is not unsullied now; 
And worldly cares and woes will soon 

Cut their deep furrowik on my brow, 
And life will take a daricer hue 
Fibm ills my brother never knew. 
And I have made me bosom friends, 

And lov'd and linked my heart with others; 
But who with mine his spirit blends, 

As mine was blended with my brother's? 
When years of rapture glided by 

The spring of life*s unclouded weather, 
Our soula were knii»-Mid tbou and I, 

My brother, grew in love together. 
The chain is broke which bound us then— 
When shall I find its like again! . 
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Inddtcbbncb from those we love, is terrible 
To the sensitive bosom : it is as if the sun of 
Heaven refused its wonted cheerfulness, 
And glow'd upon us wHh a cold, dim, and 
Forbidding gleam : it is dreadful to feel that 
The dearest object of our love 
Refuses to ask our sympathy. 



SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 



The Misses Lowrie, of whom we are about to give our 
readers an account, are both young, both handsome, bot^i 
amiable : nature made the outline of their characters the 
same ; but education has varied the coloring. Their mother 
died almost before they were able to profit by her example 
or instruction. Emily, the eldest of the sisters, was brought 
up under the immediate care of her father. He was a man 
of strong and temperate judgment, obliging to hb neighbors, 
and affectionate to his children; but certainly rather calcu- 
lated to educate a son than a daughter. Emily profited 
abundantly by his assistance, as far as moral duties or lite- 
rary accomplishments were concerned ; but for all the lesser 
agreeabilities of society, she had nothing to depend upon but 
the suggestions of a kind heart and a quiet temper. Matilda, 
on the contrary, spent her childhood with an aunt; who, 
having imbibed her notions of propriety at a fashionable 
boarding-school, and made a love-match very early in life, 
was but ill prepared to regulate a warm disposition, and check 
a natural tendency to romance. The consequence has been 
such as might have been expected. Matilda pities the dis- 
tressed, and Emily relieves them ; Matilda has more of the 
love of the neighborhood, although Emily is more entitled 
to its gratitude ; Matilda is very agreeable, while Emily is 
very useful ; and two or three old ladies, who talk scandal 
over their tea, and murder grammar and reputations together, 
consider Matilda a practised heroine, and laugh at Emily as 
an inveterate " blue." 

The incident which first introduced us to them, afforded us 
a tolerable specimen of their different qualities. While on a 
long pedestrian excursion with Morris, we met the two ladies 
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letaraiDg from their walk ; and, as our companion had al- 
ready the privileges of an intimate acquaintance, we became 
their companions. An accurate observer of human manners, 
knows well how decisively character is marked by trifles, and 
how wide is the distinction which is frequently made by cir- 
cumstances apparently the most insignificant. 

In spite, therefore, of the similarity df age and person which 
existed between the two sisters, the first glance at their dress 
and manner, the fl^st tones of their voice, were sufficient to 
distinguish the one from the other. It was whimsical enough 
lo observe how every object which attracted our attention, 
exhibited their respective peculiarities in a new and enter- 
taining light. Sense entered into a learned discussion on 
the nature of a plant, while Sensibility talked enchantiogly 
of the fading of its flower. From Matilda we had a rapturous 
eulogium upon the surrounding scenery; from Emily we 
derived much information relative to the state of its cultiva- 
tion. When we listened to the one, we seemed to be reading 
a novel, but a clever and an interesting novel; when we 
turned to the other, we found only real life, but real life in 
its most pleasant and engaging form. 

Suddenly one of those rapid storms which so frequently 
disturb for a time the tranquility of the finest weather, ap- 
peared to be gathering over our hejids. Dark clouds were 
driven impetuously over the clear sky, and the refreshing 
coolness of the atmosphere was changed to a close and over- 
powering heat. Matilda looked up in admiration, Emily in 
alarm. Sensibility was thinking of a landscape. Sense of a 
wet pelisse. "This would make a fine sketch," said the 
first : " We had better make haste/' said the second. The 
tempest continued to grow gloomier above us : we passed 
a ruined hut, which had been long deserted by its inhabit* 
ants. " Suppose we take refuge here for the evening,'' said 
Morris : " It would be very romantic," said Sensibility : " It 
would be very disagreeable," said Sense : " How it would 
astonish my father !" said the Heroine : '^ How it would alarm 
him !" said her sister. As yet we had only observed distant 
prognostics of the tumult of the elements which was about 
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to. take place. Now, boweTer, the cdlected fury of the tCoim 
burst at once upon us. A long and bright flash of lightaii^, 
tcgether with a continued roll of thunder, accompanied one 
of the heaviest rains that we have ever experienced. " We 
shall have an adventure !" cried Matilda : " We shall be very 
late,", observed Emily : " I wish we were a hundred miles 
oSf" said the one, hyperbolically : ''I wish we were at home," 
replied the other, soberly. " Alas I we shall never get home 
to-night," sighed Sensibility, pathetically :*" Possibly," return- 
ed Sense, drily. . The fact was, that the eldest of the sisters 
was quite calm, although she was aware of all the incon- 
veniences of their situation ; and the youngest was terribly 
frightened, although she began quoting poetry. There was 
another, and a brighter flash ; another, and a loader peaL 
Sense quickened her steps ; Sensibility fainted. 

With some difficulty, and not without the aid of a convey- 
ance from a neighboring farmer, we brought our companions 
in safety to their father's door. We were, of course, received 
with an invitation to remain under shelter till the weather 
should clear up; and, of course, we felt no reluctance to 
accept the ofier. The house was very neatly furnished, 
principally by the care of the two young ladies; but here 
again the diversity of their manners showed itself very plainly. 
The useful was produced by the labor of Emily ; the oma* 
mental was the fruit of the leisure hours of Matilda. The 
skill of the former was visible in the sofa-covers and the cur- 
tains ; but the latter had decorated the csurd-racks, and paint* 
ed the roses on the hand-screens. The neat little book-cases 
too, which contained their respective libraries; suggested a 
similar remark. In that of the eldest we observed Milton, 
Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, Bryant, and Longfellow ; on the 
shelves of her sister reclined Tasso, Ariosto, Metastatic, Pe* 
trarch, Lippard, and Headley. It was a delighU'uI thing to 
see two amiable beings with tastes so wUely diflferent, yet 
with hearts «o closely united. 

It is not to be wondered at, that we paid a. longer viat 
than we had originally intended. We lock up the news* 
paper : there was an account of a young man, who had gone 
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oat alone to the resdtie of a vessel in distress^ The design 
had been utterly hopeless, and he had lost his life in the 
attempt His fate struck our fair friends in very different 
lights. ''He ought to have had a better fortnne," murmuied 
Matilda ; " Or more prudence," added Emily. ** He must 
have been a hero," said the first ; " Or a madman," rejoined 
the second. 

The storm now died away in the distance, and a tranquil 
evening approached.* We set out on our return. The old 
gentleman, with his daughters, accompanied us a small pari 
of the way. The scene around us was beautiful ; the birds 
and the cattle seemed lo be rejoicing in the return of the 
sunshine, and every herb and leaf had derived a brighter 
tint from the rain-drops with which it was spangled; As we 
lingered for a few moments by the side of a beautiful pieoe 
of water, the mellowed sound of a flute was conveyed to us, 
over its clear surface. The instrument was delightfully 
played. At such an hour, on such a spot, and with such 
companions, we could have listened to it for ever. '* That 
is George Mervyn," said Morris to us. '* How very clever he 
is ;" exclaimed Matilda : *' How very imprudent !" replied 
Bmily. " He will catch all the hearts in the place,'' said 
Sensibility, with a sigh : *' He \^ill catch nothing but a cold,** 
said Sense, with a shiver. We were reminded that our 
companions were running the same risk, and we parted from 
them reluctantly. 

After this introduction, we had many opportunities of see- 
ing them. We became every day* more pleased with the 
acquaintance, and looked forward with regret to the day 
on which we were finally to leave so enchanting a neigh- 
borhood. The preceding night, it was discovered that the 
cottage of Mr. Lowrie was on fire : the destructive element 
was soon checked,, and the alarm quieted, but it produced a 
circumstance which illustrated, in a very affecting inanner, 
the observations we have been making. As the family were 
greatly beloved by all who knew them, every one ased the 
most affectionate exertions in their behalf. When the father 
had been brought safely from the house, several hastened 
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to the relief of the daaghtera. They were dressed, and were 
descending the stairs. The eldest, who had behaved with 
great presence of mind, was supporting her sister, who trem- 
bled with agitation. ^' Take care of this box," said Emily. 
It contained her fother's title-deeds. '^For heaven's sake, 
preserve this locket !" sobbed Matilda : it was a miniature 
of her mother ! 

We have left, but not forgotten you, beautiful creatures ! 
Often, when we are sitting in solitude, with a pen behind 
our ear, and a proof before our eyes, you come, hand in hand, 
to our imagination ! Some, indeed, enjoin us to prefer esteem 
to fascination — to write sonnets to Sensibility, and to look 
for a wife in Sense. These are the suggestions of Age, per- 
haps of Prudence. We are young, and may be allowed to 

shake our heads as we listen ! 

p. a 
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Let it be graven upon our memory, that the person who 
repeats a slander, even (hough he give the name of his au- 
thor, is no better, and far more mischievous, than its origi- 
nator. He endorses the lie by his repetition of it ; and as, 
without his endorsement, it could never have gained credit, 
he is responsible for the mischief by the law of God and man. 
We would take a spurious note far more readily from an 
honest man than from a known counterfeiter, and every 
additional hand it passes through, adds to the deception. 
Besides, slander is more accumulative than a snow-balL It 
is like a salad, which every one will season to his own taste, 
or the taste of those to whom he offers it ; or like the kite 
of a child, to which additional exaggerations are attached, 
each light in itself, but together forming a counterbalancing 
weight, without which the airy trifle wouU tall again to the 
earth, when, with eager speed, he runs to make it soar aloft. 
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BT TBS XDITOX. 



Tbx year departa— and with tbe ehanging aiiii« 

The yoang and beantifnl, in crowda^ 

CoDgratolate the new-bom year that cornea, 

And Boon will go aa all have gone. 

Thiek elonda are darkening over hind and aea, 

To drop in fleeey anowa: bat aoon 

Returning anna ahall change to daaky atreama 

The pale drift8-HUid« 'mid heaven aerene. 

Look down on mortal thinga, where ]ove and hope 

Vanish aa melted anowa in apring. 

Tbna aeaaona dunge— and with them we are changedv 

That hold in beauty, akfll, or power, 

ni-gronnded faith ; nor aught we rightly deem 

Exempt from ill change 'till we paaa the grave; 

For to the awift, or strong, or wiae of men. 

The crown ia not aaaigned on earth 

Of swiftness, strength, or wisdom — but to all 

Is chance and time ; and men of akill 

Discountenanced, give pbce to empty foolai 

For Midas ahall not atand the laat. 

In length of ears, before our upstart race 

That choose Italian acreama, and turn 

From god-like Handel to a buffb!a mim6»— 

Aa he, when Pan to Cynthius played, 

Applauded the alirill pipe before the lyie, 

Whose music graced tbe feasts of Jove. 

But the divine gift of highest prophecy 

To ill-starred man ia ofteat found— 

More used to wail the ills of transient life, 

Than sing its joys ; though youth, robust, v 

Measuring trick'd fantaaiea of careleaa heels, 

May joy in the brisk viol's sound. 

And this the lofty old tragediana taught 

In mournful measures, when they sung 

How Amphion, tho' Jove-bom, last found his lyre 

(That once moved stones,} of use to swell 

The waQ o'er Niobe, that wept to atone 

And his slain children; nor the aonga 

Of Thracian Orpheus could to life recall 

Euryduse from Pluto'a halla. 



THE BLIND CHILD: 

A SKETCH FROM TSB NOTB8 OF A TOI7NO PHTSICUir. 



Among all the learned professions there is none so well 
adapted to correct observation on the frailties of human life, 
and the evanescence of earthly hopes and prospects, as that 
of medicine. How necessary soever it may be that the medi- 
cal practitioner should, in the discharge of his arduous and 
responsible duties, display at all times an indomitable forti- 
tude, there are few of the profession who have not, on some 
occasions, been constrained to respond to the calls of sym- 
pathy, and' ''weep with them that weep." Lessons of mor- 
tality appear in almost every case fot which he is called to 
minister, and in it does he behold that hand from the stroke 
of which he himself can claim no exemption. With what 
painful anxiety does he behold the wasting progress of 
disease, setting at defiance all his solicitude and skill ; and 
when nature has proclaimed the scale of destiny against 
him — that a higher than an earthly power has rendered the 
pombination of all his resources futile and unavailing — ^few- 
can estimate the unexpressed sorrow that wrings his heart 

It was one morning between nine and ten o'clock, just as 
I was preparing to visit the wards, that I was waited on by 
a poor woman, whose eldest child had, but a few months 
Defore, been successfully treated under my care for an affec- 
tion of the spine. She was a widow, and appeared to have 
seen better days. She brought with her a child, about 
four y^rs of age, laboring under a severe attack of inflam- 
mation of the eyes. I told her of the Eye Infirmary, aad 
that to admit her child as an hospital patient would be 
outstepping the line of my duty. This did not settle the 
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matter, however. She pleaded for her admission ; but I was 
determined not to move a jot beyond the rules of the insti- 
tution. I proposed to give her a note to the surgeon of the 
Eye Infirmary, recommending her child to his special atten 
lion ; but it was vain. I was assailed with a flood of tears, 
and told over and over again of the skill 1 bad displayed 
in the cure of her eldest child ; so that, moved by the poor 
woman's distress, and doubtless a little by her flattery, J 
resolved to stretch a point for once, and place her on my list. 
On examining the eyes, I found that too much time had 
already been lost. The eyebaHs and membranous linings 
of the eyelids were of a dusky red color; the vessels of the 
eyes were turgid add prominent; (he whole of the cornea 
was of a dusky color, and appeared interspersed all over with 
small white specks ; and there was an immense discharge 
of thin pus. Every now and then a vivid pain shot through 
the eyeballs, which caused the poor Kttle sufferer to wince in 
agony. To the question, *^ Can you see me, my dear?" she 
replied, ''A little, sir." To the mother T said, **Hbw long 
is it, madam, since her eyes became ill 'P " Upward of six 
weeks, sir." "And why did you not apply sooner?" "Oh, 
your honor, I was told to poultice them with loaf bread and 
buttermilk, and they would soon be well ; but now, sir. I fear 
they will never get well." A few such questions and obser- 
vations passed, while the poor woman, unable to repress the 
emotions of a mother's heart, wept bitterly for her " lovely 
Lucy," as she endearingly called her : and &he was really a 
lovely, sweet child. Her hair was a deep yellow, and hung 
in loose tresses over her broad shoulders ; her chest and neck 
would have been a worthy subject for the pencil of a Raphael. 
In short, her whole figure was one of exquisite symmetry 
and proportion : and then her countenance, marred as it was 
by a green bandage across her eyesj wore the deepest expres- 
sion of childish innocence and intelligence. Seeing that if 
a cure was to be attempted at all, a speedy application was 
necessary, I ordered leeches and blisters. behind the ears; 
prescribed an astringent wash to be used frequently, together 
with some cooling medicin*^ ; and as she was to remain under 
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the care of her mother, I gaye directions that she should be 
brought to me every morning and evening, so that I might 
"With my own hands apply an injection containing a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver. 

These active measures seemed to have an excellent effect, 
and for several days kept the disease at bay, so that I began 
to entertain some hope of ultimately effecting a cure. I soon 
became deeply interested in my little patient She was really 
a sweet child ; so tractable, so patient, and withal so fond 
of me, that, do what I would, a murmur or complaint never 
would escape her. And often, when about to strip off the 
bandage, she would say to me, " Now, doctor, if you hurt me, 
I won't cry.'' The influence which the innocence and art- 
lessness of infancy can wield over the affections of maturer 
years, is not a little remarkable. For my own part, I confess 
the &te of poor little Lucy became to me an object of deep 
solicitude, and I would have given the world to be able to 
cure her. It is true, the withering hand of misfortune had 
never blunted the susceptibilities and sympathies of my hearu 
But what of that, supposing the evil days had come, and the 
storms of subsequent years had ravaged my bosom, still, a 
chord remained which would have vibrated to every pang 
of my little patient Her.mother told me that she looked 
forward with joyfulness to her coming to have her eyes dress* 
ed ; and if fretful, it was always sufficient to quiet lier, to 
tell her that her doctor would not love her if she cried or was 
naughty. With the most tranquil submission she would sit, 
with her little hands clasped together in her lap, whilst I clear- 
ed away the discharge from her eyes, and threw in the injec- 
tion, which, although it gave her a momentary pain, was 
soon followed by relief; and then she would gently raise up 
the eyelids with her little fingers, and with an engaging 
smile say, **I see you, doctor." It would not be easy to 
describe the delight with which I heard this simple announce- 
ment for several days. And although the opinion of the 
visiting physicians was, from the beginning, highly discou- 
raging, still I hoped against hope. But the baselessness of 
my hopes was soon to appear. One-morning, on fetching her 
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to me, ber mother said she feared her dear Lucy had got cold 
in her eyes, for she had passed a very restless night, and had 
often screamed out with the pain that shot through them. 
This looked ominous ; I felt as if electrified : but fortunately 
at this moment the visiting surgeon made bis call, and I felt 
my mind in some measure relieved ; but my suspicions were 
confirmed by his opinion. With a careful hand he stripped 
off the bandage containing a small cold poultice, and on bis 
gently pressing the eyelids with bis fingers, I saw, with inex- 
pressible sorrow, that all my anxiety and care had failed* 
Rapid ulceration bad taken place; the crystalline lenses of 
both eyes escaped with the gush of matter, and the dear 
little child was blind. The injured organs sunk in, and she 
was in a measure freed from pain, but for ever denied the 
blessing and pleasure of looking on the fair scenery of nature 
again. My throat swelled, and I think I dropped a tear. A 
sterner disposition might have condemned it — called it weak- 
ness ; but I could not help it. In melancholy silence and 
with a trembling hand I proceeded to dress her, and with 
painful regret waited to hear what the poor child would say. 
like a ray of sunbeam did the accustomed smile pass over 
her sweet features ; her fingers were applied to the eyelids ; 
she turned toward me, and paused for a moment. The art- 
less smile vanished ; and, in a subdued and plaintive tone, 
she said, " I can't see you, doctor ;" but instantly resuming 
her wonted cheerfulness, she rejoined, " but I shall see you 
to-morrow." The poor mother was standing by, and though 
she comprehended the worst, she spoke not a word ; still 
the quivering lip and flushed countenance showed the com- 
plainings of a heart filled with bitterness. The visiting sur- 
geon turned to her, endeavored to explain the circumstance, 
and having offered her a few words of consolation, made his 
bow. A few more visits rendered medical aid unnecessary 
to poor Lucy's eyes, as they healed up in a short time. She 
still appeared very happy and cheerful, and the last words 
I ever heard her speak I may not soon forget. Her mo> 
ther, taking her up in her arms to carry her home from the 
hospital for the last time, sobbed out, ** Tou can't see the 
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doctor noW| ray dear:^ to whieh the sweet child replied, 
^ But I shall see him to-morrow^ ma'am." Then turning 
toward me, she continued, ^ Won't I, sir ? — won't I see yoa 
to-morrow T* 
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SwiBT borne of my fiithera, I remember thee yet, 
Though in far-distant climes my weary feet ream; 

The joys and the pleasure I ne'er can forget* 
That clustered around my own honored home. 

I remember the forest where the wild flowers grow, 
And the streamlet whose waters did gurgle and foaai, 

As with murmuring music they gracefully threw 
A charm and a spell round my dear native home. 

I think of the elm-tree that stood by the doorg 
That elm-tree so aged, majestic, and lone ; 

'Neath its wide-spreading branches Fve gambolled of yore» 
When a gladsome young child at my own happy home. 

Thai simple, plain cottage, returns to my mind 
When gating on temple, and palace, and dome ; 

And memory reverts to years far behind — 
To the scenes of that humble but dear cottage home. 

But now the rank grass grows over the graves 
Of friends and companions whose loss I bemoan; 

And the clear gushing streams their burial-pUioe laves; 
Oh, changed is* the scene around my own loved home 1 



A CLVAR stream reflects all objects that are upon its 
shore, but is unsullied by them ; so it should be with our 
hearts— 4hey should show the efliwi of all objects, and yet 
remain unharmed by any. 
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QUEEN ESTHEB. 

BT TBS SDITOX. 

t 

A SACRED DRAMA IN THREE PARTa 

c FABV 1« 

Tktjk^ Kene represents a garden in Siisiana, spread tnlK tents and hooih» 

for the Feast of Tabernacles. 

MORDECAI. 

No iDore the harp of Sioa's glory shall hang on Baby- 
Ionian willows; nor shall our captiYo exiles groan again 
beneath the .Syrian yoke; since the victorious Persian 
turned the streams of old Euphrates, and finished our long 
captivity in Babel's downfall, that they rear again the temple 
on Moriah's hill, and all the holy seed, though far removed, 
worship, unblamed, toward Sion, or return, periods of time, 
to meet Jehovah there from all the ends of the earth. This 
rest and peace, and high estate of joy, the king confirms ; 
beneath whose reign the walk of Solyma stand fast, and the 
towers of Sion rise to heaven. 

CBOEUB OF URJLELXTBS. 

Sing unto God ! sing praises to his name ! extol him that 
rideih upon the heavens by his name Jehoyah,. aiid Irejoice 
before him ! < A Father of the' fatherless, andt a Jnd^e of the 
widows^ is Godia his holy habitation I OGod, when thou 
wentestlbrth before thy feople, when thou didfit nmarch 
through Ijie wiUemefis, Ai9 earth shook, the heavens also 
dropped at thepreeence of God ; even Sinai itself was moved 
at the presence of <God, tbe Gdd of IsraeL 
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Thou hast ascended on high ; thou hast led captivity cap- 
tive ; thou hast received gifts for men, that the Lord Grod 
might dwell among them. Blessed be Jehovah, even the 
God of our salvation ! 

MANDANA. 

Jehovah said, " I will bring again from Bashan ; I will 
lead again my people from the depths of the sea." They 
have seen thy goings, O God, even the goings of my .God, 
my King, in the place of his sanctuary. 

GHOBUB OF ISRAXLITn. 

Bless ye our God in the assemblies of his saints, even Je- 
hovah, from the fountain of Israel. Thy God hath com- 
manded thy strength : strengthen, O God, that which thou 
hast wrought for us. Because of thy temple at Jerusalem 
shall kings bring presents unto thee. 

MORDECAI. 

And now dissolved in joyous feasts, they spend a half-year, 
that the king may show his high magnificence before his 
lords, and declare all his regal state, who rules all nations 
over the world, with undisputed sceptre, in peace and rest, 
after long wars have raged over sea and land, pernicious 
to his foes. Even now I hear the voice of music, as the 
sound of seas amid their concert, where the tented field 
glows with their multitude that hold revel about their sul- 
tan's chair, and altars fume to all the host of heaven. 

The next Mcene is a tented field. 

cHOBua or priests. 

O holy Ormuzd, and ye seven that sit prime of celestial 
qi>irits above the stars ! O Sun and Moon, and ye Stars, 
that roll to give light over all lands ! And ye, O Streams 
divine, that flow through Paradise, and fill all lands with 
plenty ! All ye deathless ones, bend hither your eternal 
eyes, to guard this sacred concert from the harms of hell, 
that Persia's throne may last through endless years ! 
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CBDBUll or V0BLB8 MMD PBXI8T8. 

Hail, king of kingB ! hail» sovereign of the world! 
Dear to th' immortal gods, with whom thoa ahaieat 
The right to ait above the starry sphere, 
Son-clad as they throaghont eternal years I 

AHASUERUa 

Rightly we bear the image of the gods, princes^ thai 
in slate attend this throne, and sit their offspring honored 
with renown, and worship of all mortals. But why here sit 
we apart? Great Persia's queen now holds a banquet with 
the ladies of her court. Superb in regal splendor, let her 
come, wearing the diadem, and honor this concert with her 
fair presence at her word. Ye seven princes that wait round 
our person, have this in charge, and hasten our behest ! 

CtfoaVB OF THE WOMEH. 

Serene in youth and beauty, our paramount sits honored 
in all lands, the loveliest, sweetest, fairest, that ever filled 
a throne, and with mild sway dispensed inestimable gifts 
through kingdoms old and lasting as the sun ! 

Hail, queen of earth and seaal 
Hail, lovely consort to the king of kings ! 
Daughter of gods, and destined to their state. 
Star-dad, to sit above the heavens through endless days! 

HARBONAH. 

Behold thy servants prostrate at thy feet, O queen t 
O beauty of Persia, and the pride of all the earth ! The 
king of kings hath sent his servants, and commanded our 
request, that thou, in regal state, with all thy train, (the love- 
liest of Persia's daughters— princely dames,) attend on his 
high majesty, to grace with fairest presence their great festi- 
val before the gods. 

GHOBUS OF LOBDO. 

Come, then, O queen ! O pride and beauty of the earth I 
Come, and with thy fiiir presence grace their god-like feast t 
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YASHTL 

What lAeaa these iBwille.to our. stale? By what ri^ht? 
or by what law ? to be led forth — ^to be held up to ^ow, like 
to a dancing-girl ? Go, princes, to your lord, and tell bin 
thus : Persia may be his empire, but the queen knows her 
own rights — ^and knowing, will maintain. 

CHOaVS OF TBB WOHSV. 

Bxightly as the moon i^mid a thouaaad ^tars. 
Ho shines above all women Persia's qneen I 

Hail, danghter of gods I 

Hail, queen of' earth and seas I 
> DiitmM to sit above all heayens thro* endless days! 

HARBONAH. 

O migl^ sovereign! lord of earth and seas! beneath 
whose sway the earth is quieted, and none dispute thy rule I 
yet one is found to question thy decrees this day. 

AHASUERUa 

What man or god disputes this sovereignty^ that we derive 
frotn Heaven through a long line of kings illustrious from 
ancient days ? Speak quick, thou slave ! Who dares defy 
the power of Persia's lord 1 

HARfiONAH. 

The- queen, my laid, refuses to obey thy que^ and comes 
ilot with fair presence at our call to grace this banquet ; but 
apart retires to revel amid her chorus of fair maids, careless 
^f| thy commands. 

AHASUERUa 
"Alas! what rage tortures my'souf I To be refused, de- 
8|)ised, aiid all of one fair woman ! Say, ye lords, what shall 
bedteeto Persia^ haughty queen? Shall we dissemble? 
oraeverfrom our throne this daughter of a king? 

CHOBUS OF ZdORDS. 

Put her away, that dares affront our sovereign in his 
house! (Abajse^ the high-born beauty, now become famous 
among all women through the land ! 
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PART II. 

VASHTL 
Ah ! wicked Haman, that hast wrought this woe, and of 
thy bad advice hast filled a credulous monarch's ear ! But 
last his wrath shaU slay thee ! — though first he may promote 
thee, and set thee above his- mightiest princes, to hold brief 
tyranny, and earn eternal iaflimy through every land ! 

AHASUERUa 

Treasonous beauty ! cease those proud lips, that darest 

here question our supremacy, and scornest to obey this will, 

that puts down princes, and upraises whom we iball choose 

to highest power! Faithless to love and duty, FIl never 

grant thee favor ! 

VASHTL 

Faithless to love and honor, I'll never sue thee favor! 
Kingly splendors no more move me ! 

AHASUBRUa 

ft 

False one ! thy charms no more ensnare me ! Go, scom^ 
ful beauty, go, and find in solitude thy punishment — ^thank- 
ful that our high clemency shall save thee more ! 

VASHTI. 

FlI go, purple tyrant^ and find in solitude or prison glooms 
that peace my soul shall vainly seek amid courts and syco- 
phants that cringtf about a kingly throne! Farewell, ye 
gorgeous towers, ye palaces wkh roofs of gold I Farewell, 
ye kingly splendors all ! Farewell, ye courtly gaieties, that 
bind our brows with roses, but conceal the thorn to be the 
wearer's pain! Farewell, thou noisy, busy world, where 
hours of pain for moments of frail joy make bitter ehaage ! 
To quiet vales, secure and low, I hasteft^ . joyona to be free 
from care ; where Mends are true, nor wear for- show, the 
courtier's hollow smile. There, like the lone dave siogfiag 
a plaintive song — ^though sad, yet sweet — amid solitudes 
and peaceful shades, let me breathe out my Hfe, and Jear 
no change.' 
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caaauB or woius. 

Peaee to thy booI, O gentle qaeen! 
Dear to th* immortal gods in life and death! 
Tho' courts contain thee not amid their splendors, 
Yet the lone widow and her orphans, left 
In solitude and want, shall bless thee more : 
The poor man, and the friendless, come from God ; 
And they are God-like that most use their wealth 
And care to bless the suflforing, that the worid 
Scorns or oppresses in her lawless pride. 
Peace to thy soul! 

VASHTL 

Farewell, dear ones all, that long have loved your queen 
sincerely 1 and to my willing exile my soul shall bear your 
memory — more dear through. days to come 1 

CHOSOS OF WOMEN. 

Nay, prime of beauty's daughters, not lightly thus we part! 
In prison or in exile, nought shall sever our souls from thine 
through time. Together, to the vales and solitudes of our 
queen's choice — to streams and peaceful shades — there, with 
joy and song, we'll haste, and gently wear out life in mutual 
bliss ; dissolved from care, to fear no change. 

CHORUS or ISBAEUTES. 

God setteth the solitary in families ; he bringelh out those 
that are bound in chains ; but the rebellious dwell in a dry 
land. Our God is the -God of salvation ; and unto God the 
Lord belong the issues from death. Lord of hosts, blessed 
is the man that trusteth in thee ! 

MORDECAL 

Hearken, O daughter : hide thy father's house and nation ; 
but go, mingle with the maids from every province whence 
they choose a royal spouse after the rites are past of a whole 
year. Let each her utmost art assay to please the king 
when he appoints the nuptial hour. But thou, O Judah's 
daughter, careless of all these, trust in the favor of God to 
help thee ; and in thy native beauty stand before the king, 
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in modest, neat attire, action, and countenance ; with sweet 
reserve and coy submission, mixed with decent pride, that 
blushes at her own praise ; nor will yield, unsought, even to 
a king. So shall the lord of Persia greatly love thee, nor 
find rest but in the advance of Judah's captive child. 

ESTHER. 

Father, my soul shall be submiss to thy request ; and to 
the trial of charms with Persia's fairest daughters will I haste, 
nor fear, where Heaven so plainly leads the way ; and it shall 
not be fatal to our race, from captives late returned to build 
up Sion, that one of Abraham's daughters sits a queen, ready 
to help, if troublous times arise. 

MORDECAI AND MANDANA 

Go, daughter, go ; and none shall hinder thee, though an 
orphan and a stranger, from the ascent of Persia's throne, 
to sit a queen through time. 

caoBus or vulaxutkb. 

Father, be near, to grant her fiivor high 
With Persia's lord, that we may dwell in peaee, 
When with mild sceptre this thy daughter reigns ; 
And thy great name shall be exalted evermore. 

AHASUERUS. 

Ah ! who of beauty's daughters in aught compares with 
thee, loveliest and fairest — as the rose in a whole Paradise 
of flowers — as the moon among a thousand stars ? 

ESTHER. 

Ah ! who arfi I, indeed — and what my lineage, even though 
princely blood flow in these veins — that thus thy handmaid 
finds grace in thy sight, O king of kings, to wear the crown, 
and sit as queen over Persia's realms, the envy of the 
world 1 

AHASUERUS. 

Dear partner of my throne 1 yield not to fear, but hence 
thy lather's house, thy nation, and thy kindred, all forget, 
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for a great monarch's love ; that, tboogh a kingi diadaios not 
at thy feet to bend a suppliant, and thy love regards above 
all price, above all earthly things beside ! 

ESTHER. 

O king, O father, royal Persian, I submit with reverence, 
as to a god, by whom I hold the peerless rights of a most 
potent queen ; and at thy word forget my nation and my 
father's house, to share a monarch's love : nor will I endure 
one moment that he shall attend, a suppliant, at my feet 
Far, rather, I will bend, and sue his grace to be released, 
and shrink again to nothing, whence I came. 

AHASUERUS. 

' Peerless consort ! for thee alone, hence, only shall my life 
and my kingdom stand ! Be witness, God, and all ye holy 
ones, that sit adored above the starry pole to^bless our state, 
and grant our race to sit through time, unblamed. upon the 
Persian throne 1 

cHosvB or BammADB. 

• 

J07 1 J07 1 joy I gladness and wasatU and mirthy 
Feasting and drinking, and singing and daneiog, 
Bless tlie boar that enthrones our bright qneenl 
Bring roses to crown the wine-ottp*s brim : 
Bring roses and pearls for her purple hair; ' 
Strew flowers along the sacred way ; 
Let fragrance breathe in pahuse and fiuw^ 
With boense smoking to the son. 
From thousand censers of wrought gold I 
By every altar snowy victims bleed, 
^d voices are mingled, as sound of seas, 
About the shrines of a thouaand gods, 

CHOBVa OF FBIBSTS. . 

Eternal Omrazdl fount of Deity I 
Next thee, O Mithras, Son of God supremel 
Second subsistence infinite ! Nor thee, 
O'ershadowing Spirit last, that of thy love 
Divine satt'st brooding o*er old Ocean's calm. 
And Chaos dark didst part, to drive far off * 
Primeval night beyond Taitaraan bounds! 
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And ye thai rit adored as eldest Gods 
E'en in the Tband'm's golden honse I Ye saints 
And spirits that give life and light to all, 
With heams of the great sua and worshipp'd stars I 
And ye that pour thro* heaven the streams of life 
Ev'n from the throne supreme ! Be present all, 
To gnard this concert from the plots of hell. 
That Persia's throne, nnstain'd, may last thro' endless days! 

OEXBKAL CnORUS. 

Hail, kmg of kings! hail, sovereign of the world I 
And then, O qneen, that sitt'st in glory now, 
Joy in thy right to sit above the heavens^ 
As the great offspring of celestial powers I 



PAAT III* 

CH0RT7B OF TBR8IANS. 

Hail, son of Ormuzd, the eternal Deity ! Hail, thou that 
reignest both in heaven and earth with unbegotten Mithras, 
^vhuse right hand garnished the heavens and hung this 
earthly ball ! Slow the procession moves to festal sounds 
of lyres and sacred flutes about the orbs of thy bright car, 
and Persia's noblest sons, in princely array, fill far the crowd- 
ed ways. From hundred altars clouds of incense fume. 
Oxen and garlands come before thy shrine ; and hecatombs 
bleed in the crossing-ways. Myriads, with awful reverence 
prone, bow down upon the pavement, and unnumbered sounds 
of voices celebrate the Deity. Be good, O Haroan, and de- 
fend thy sons from demons and the noxious influence of cruel 
stars. When impious Dje shall ravage the world, or impure 
Aschmc^h ogr race afllict with mortal pains, then hear our 
prayer ; renew the earth with fruits, and render hale the air 
and sun to mortals. From thy place above the holy snm- 
niits of Albordj in Paradise — ^from the fountains of that holy 
stream that flows with life eternal, and they name in heaven 
Torukescb, bearing stars and worldsalong* his fiery current — 
from thy throne, around whose base of five forever glow the 
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seven Amschaspands, watchers of the stars — hear thou the 
prayers of men, and mitigate for them the storms of fortune, 
till they pass the flaming bounds of heaven, and come to 
dwell amid the splendors of the eternal house ! 

CHORUS. 

Is there a man that now will keep unblamed his fealty to 
God, and stand adverse the royal edicts and the popular noise ; 
that God may shew his arm outstretched to save the man 
that fears him and approves his law ? 

MANDANA. 

Yes, there is one, like Shadrach and his friends, or Daniel, 
the beloved of heaven, that nought shall bow to worship 
even a saint, much less this Amalekite, this son of hostile 
kings, this aliened and abominable foe to God and all his 
saints. This Mordecai would not adore a Daniel, when the 
king — a devotee to Nebo — offered him the fumes of sweet 
incense, and named him for his God» And now he sits un- 
moved, nor will rise up nor bend before the courtly favorite 
though this delusion of an hour may bind the world around 
us with a serpent's folds, and he may sit alone to suffer scorn 
and violence, with none to bear a part, or help him with one 
true heart's faithful love. 

cHoaus. 

God never leaves the just to sit alone. 
Myriads of Hebrews share with him a part, 
Nor least is she that holds the Persian throne. 
We neither bow to heroes nor to saints, 
But worship God Most High— and God alone I 

HAMAN. 

Infernal serpent, Ahriman ! and ye spirits of blackest hell I 
Te Dives and arch-Dives, that of old prepare thick showers 
of fire and horrible tempests, to fall upon tho heads of the 
profane ! — ^pour out your wrath upon this execrable Jew, 
and let all your fury fall upon bis impious race ! 
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PETIRAMPHEa 

father Remphaoi Sire of gods and men ! here m thy 
temples we repose the lots, that with their terrible accidence 
devote the circumcised and bigoted disdainers of thy realm 
to utter extinction ; so their Sion's walls may fall to rise no 
more ; and nations thence may learn to reverence thy god- 
head over the whole earth ! 

CHORUS OF FRIB8T8. 

Here blaze our sacred shrines ; here flowery chaplets breathe 
Fragrant perfumes, and mingle with the smell 
Of incense from our censere of pale ijfold. 

PETIRAMPHEa 

Bind round the shrines with triple threads diverse in hue, 
and say, I bind these knots to Ahriman. Sprinkle black 
waters like the river of death, and say, With these I stir 
the death-kings from their thrones. 

CHORTTS. 

Upon the altars crackle laurel boughs, 
Verbenian herbs, and grains of frankincense. 
Ripe venomed weeds, with brazen sickles eat 
At night's mid-hour, beneath the waning moon, 
We mix with dragons' blood and cups of rosy wine. 

PETIRAMPHES. 

With loosened hair and naked feet, thrice bear the images 
of gods around the shrine, part made of wax, the rest of 
miry clay. With thundering voices thrice call heaven and 
earth and hell to aid us with their powers, good or malign. 
The gods delight in Trinal Unity, and will be thrice invoked 
of all that breathe. 

CHORUS. 

Hail, holy Ormuzd, Sire of gods and men I 
Hafl, holy Mithras, Saviour of the world ! 
Nor thee, O Spirit last, that brooding satt'st, 
Dove-liko, above the deep, and thence impregned 
The fatal waters ! Grant the lot may fall 
Safe to thy sons, pernicious to thy foes! 
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Nor ye we thence omit to flaeate wHh pteme gifts, O Am* 
ficbaspands I O ye that burn as seven lamps of lira beforo 
the throne ! O first and best of eternal spirits! And tfaoo, 
destroying cherub, Ahriman — infernal Serpent, with thy host 
of fiends — that of thy venoroed and unholy breath hast all 
the world corrupted. 

GBORUB. 

On thee we call with just sacrifices and prayers^ that these 
lots may fall pernicious to thy foes. 

PETRIAMPHEa 

Thee also we invite, O Father, that, with front of fira and 
horns of gold, leadest forth the signs of spring — unchangii^ 
Taurus; and thee, chaste-eyed Moonj that cov^rest earth 
with Truits and heaven with silver light — ^hear in thy saintly 
orb, and grant us our request! O Sun, that lightest the 
world with divine rays! — ^thou holy mountain that rulest 
o'er the earth — ^the dwelling of all ark-borne Deities empara* 
dised in bliss — hear our request ! And thee, O pure Zoroas- 
ter, we invoke ! Let not the lots deceive, that these thy foes 
may perish quickly in their sacrilege, and be no more ! 

MORDECAL 

O Father, that from thy high and holy heaven carest fbi 
thy sons, and poisest thy just scale to weigh the deeds of 
men ! Therein repose two lots of inevitable death ; the first 
for Mordecai and his afflicted race ; the other for his son of 
Amalek ; that men and spirits may see which may mount 
up to thy throne, and which descends to the lowest helL 

GBOaim OP UBASLITSS. 

ArisCi O Jehovah ! cast him down ! Deliver my soul from 
the wicked, from men of the world, that have their portion 
in this life. I will behold thy face in righteousness : I will 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness. 
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HARBONAIL 

Tke qtMCDiliaili seafc thy servant^ Mocdecai, to know what 
means this loadootbufBl offtietj this show of sackcloth, and 
all faces foul with ashes. What dire mishap hath bebUen 
Israel's sons? 

> MORIUSCAI. 

O ill-starred queen! wretched Israeli Ten thousand 
talents are the price of* blood 1 Haman rages, like a lion 
unchained, to work, our utter extinction from the earth ! 
Then say to the queen, God speed thee with the king ! Go 
make request both for thy life and ours, O thou that art 
raised to power for troublous times ! Ebehdy Sion must 
fall to rise no more. Or, if she fear the Persian more than 
God, then shall she perisb with her father's house ; while 
ether help. •shall rise, to Israel as of old, when Moses died, 
that God alon<) might show himself their Saviour, and divide 
Jordan, as before he divided the Red Sea waves. 

CH0BU8 OF ZSZABUTCS. 

,Lordf thou liast been our dwelling^lace from all genera* 
IJODS. Help us, O Lord, our God ! When they rise up, let 
ibam be ashamed, but let thy servants rejoice for evermore ! 

ESTHER. 

Weejs maidena, with me, the hard fortunes of Israel ! 
Weep, makieps, in aackeiothi about your sad queen ! 
Oar race are betiay'd, and gif en o'er to destruction I 
The mighty of the earth 6x« eoigurod for our fall ! 

CHOBVS OP IHB WOMEX. 

We'll go to the king, but vitit fear and much trembling, 
For danger attends ua, uneall'd, to hia throne ; 
Yet i|^ ealm tmai m Heaven, and a prayer for hia blessbg, 
•• We'U tenderly whisfeK^ God speed thee, fair queeni 

AHASUERUS. 

Fear not, O fair Hadassah ! But come, say what request 
is thine 7 Or what petition bringest thou to our throne? 
Half Persia's empire waits upon thy call. 
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ESTHER. 

Let me not seem less fair in those imperial eyes, if I request 

the king and Haman to attend this day a royal banqnet 

I prepare. 

AHASUERUa 

Cause Haman to make speed, that he may sit ?rith us. 
as wills the queen. 

GHOSUS OP RKSUaS. 

When Midins roU*d the deluge from the earth, 
He tanght the sire of men to plant the vine. 
And blest the frnit thai makes man's heart rejoioe. 
Haa» chUdren of the Gods ! in God-like feasts 
Dissolve all eares, and fear no mortal change! 

AHASUERUS. 

Say, prime of beauty's daughters, what is thy fair request 
this day, or what petition bringest thou to our throne ? Half 
Persia's empire waits upon thy call. 

ESTHER. 

Let me not seem less fair, O king, before thy God-like 
eyes, if I request that thou and Haman both to-morrow come 
to one more banquet ; then, if I find grace with Persia's lord, 
will I declare my request 

HAMAN. 

My joy will overpower me wherewith they delight me 
that tell of this day's seat of glory, when the fair queen of 
Persia, with her lord, to the banquet called the son of old 
Agag alone ! .... Ah ! what can mean this insult? That 
despicable Hebrew — that Mordecai — still is seated before the 
royal gate to judge, nor rises to the minister of state ! What 
vails all royal honor, worship, and majesty, and g|f ry, a mul- 
titude of children, all princes, and wealth of infinite treasures? 
yea, and the queen called me alone to sit with Persia's lord 
beside her royal board; and now to-morrow am I called 
again, sole of all princes, to another feast ; her Mightiness 
invites me with the king : but Mordecai, the Jew, the dog, 
sits in the gate ! 
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TERESA. 

Build thee a gallows fifty cubits high, and when thou goest 
in, make before the king timely request that he be hanged 
thereon : then go thou merrily before the king. 

csoftus OF ssTAnrsss. 

Hang himf the circumcised and audacious dog! then 
merrily, cheerily, joyfully feast before the king ! 

AHASUERUa 

Welcome, my faithful Haman ! Well thou comest early 
to pay thy duty to the king : but say — ^for none as Haman 
shall declare — ^what shall be done that happiest of men whom 
ve would honor as beseems our state? 

HAMAN. 

O royal Persian ! for that happy man let the king's royal 
robes be brought forth, and his fire-breathing steed of Par- 
thian race, whereoU'the king doth rido; besides the crown, 
lawful to none but him and whom he will. Let these be 
brought, and given into the hand of one amid thy mightiest 
dignities that sit on seats of gold, to array the man whom 
the king honors as beseems his state, and bring him forth 
<m horseback through the streets, and cry, Thus shall he sit 
that is honored of the king ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Rightly, O prince, hast thou declared the gift : go do to 
Mordecai as thou hast said : let nothing fail of all the pomp 
decreed. 

CHOEUS OP PERSIANS. 

Htil, prince ! hail, thou whom Persia's lord appoints 
This honor, that ha^t saved his blameless head 
From dire assassins whom his justice hang'd ! 
Hail, prince of Judah I let thine honors last 1 
But perish all thy foes as dast beneath thy feet I 

HAHAN. 

Ah ! what dire thoughts distract me ! Where shall I turn ? 
My mortal foe advanced as the king's favorite ! What now 
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remains but to be hanged up like a traitorous fool ? Nay, 
sweet is vengeance when it comes, though slow : the days 
of Purim shall abate his pride: aid me, ye Gods! ye stars ! 
my fates defend I 

TERESA. 

Guard well thy lips, O Haman I Have a care over all thy 
ways ! Trust not the favor of kings! for if this Jew hath 
thus begun to rise in the royal favor, thou shalt find it hard 
to bear up for his harm. Beware ! beware ! 

GBOKim OF RXTAnnas. 

O ndghtiesi! hsT6 s care I Bewsrel bewan I 
Elae that imperioas foe oulj work tliee harm ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Say, prime of beauty's daughters, what is thy fitir request 
this day? or, what petition bringest thou to our throne? 
Half Persia's empire ^waits upon thy call. 

ESTHER. 

Let me not seem less fair, king, in those imperial eyes, 
if I request my own life and the life of all my race 1 Had 
we been sold for bond-slaves, we bad borne content to suffer, 
though the monarch's harm our enemy could never counter- 
vail with myriads of gold : but we are sold, I and my people 
all, to be destroyed, that our memorial may perish from the 
earth. 

AIUSUERUa 

Where is he? Who is he, that hath dared this thing? 

ESTHER. 
This wicked Haman is the enemy. 

HAMAN. 
Cast me not from thee in anger, mighty queen I 

ESTHER. 
Wretchl^-haste ! begone t Ply, coward I murderer !— fly I 



HAMABi 
Hvre meiey upon mt^ as thou hopes! id God I 

ESTHER.' 

Peace, mooster ! Talk not here of mercy t Fly ! Sucli 
mercy as thou hast shown us, I will show ! 

HAMAK. 

Hake intercession for me with the king, mild consort of 
the Persian royalty ! Where, if not in thy sweet looks, 
can the fallen find favor, when a king is roused to wrath ? 
I never have sought least harm to thine, or thee. Be wit- 
ness, Giod, and all ye holy ones 1 

ESTHER. 

FU make intercession that thou be hanged ! The king, 
in wrath, now hastes to his garden — not to he pacified, if I 
have power, till thy Ihbe carcass fieed the ravenous birds I 
Haste, liar I~begone ! Fly, perjured villain I — ^fly ! 

AHASUERUa 

What ! will he force the queen too in my house ? Quards I 
oover his &ce, and hale him from our sight I 

HARBONAR 

Behold a gallows, fifty cubits high, stands in the house ot 
Haman, that he reared with the intent that llordecai should 
hang ! 

AHASUERUS. 

Hang there the traitor 1 Give up all his house to pillage 
and to slaughter, that his race no more may stand before 
kings to their harm i Then let the Hebrews arm them for 
defence against their foes throughout our utmost realms ! 

GBoana op uraxutss. 

Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth ( O sing praises 
unto the Lord ! Sing praises to him that rideth upon the 
heaven of heavens from ancient days! Lo, he doth send 
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out his voic6, eyen a mighty voice. Ascribe ye strength 
unto God ; his excellency is over Israel, and hb strength is 
in the clouds. O God, t^ou art terrible out of thy holy pla- 
ces ! Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an cast 
wind. According to thy name, O God, so is thy praise unto 
the ends of the earth ! 



THE OAKBLESS WOKD. 



BT THE Hon. MBS. VOBTOH. 



A WOBD is ringing through my bnun ; 
It Wfts not meant to give me pain ; 
It had no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things had pasa'd away ; 
It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour may fall : 
It was, when first the sound I heard, 
A lightly-uttered careless wonL 

It was the first, the only one 
Of those which lips forever gone 
Breathed in their love— which had for me 
Rehuke of harshness at my glee ; 
And if those lips were here to say, 
** Beloved, let us paas away," 
Ah, then, perchance— but I have heaid 
The last dear tone— the careless word. 

Oh, ye who, meeting, sigh to part. 
Whose words are tressnres to aome heart, 
I>eal gently, ere the dark days come, 
When earth hath but for one a home ; 
I^st, musing o'er the past, like me. 
They feel their hearts wrung bitterly. 
And, heeding not what else they heard, 
Dwell, weeping, on a eareless wowL 



VBLIX, THE STUDENT 



Sr SOBERT BAWLTOV. 



*I saw her on her lowW bier; 
No eve nined soft affection's tear, 
No mdly hand of troth and worth 
Consigned her to her mother earth : 
But heartless hinds her ashes laid 
Within their last lone narrow home ; 
For her no oriaona were said, 
No tablet or prood dome 
Were raised, to tell her teorth or shame; 
Gone and forgotten is her name !" 

In the winter of 1830, 1 was a student at the college of 

E , in the medical class of Professor . With 

this gentleman, it was customary to single out the most 
attentive of his pupils, and once or twice in every week; 
afford them the benefit of his private instruction. Among 

these, at the period of which I write, was Felix D , a 

young and favorite student, with the Professor. In person, 
he was tall and commanding — ^his features were correctly 
formed and intellectually expressive — his eye was bright as 
the eaglets, and his hair dark and glossy as the raven's wing. 
Although a placid and pleasureable expression, generally, 
rradiated his face, yet occasionally would the cloud of 
melancholy settle on it, and a deep sigh burst from his 
bieast, as if some silent sorrow were its inmate. Our stud- 
ies being of a kindred character, we were ever brought to- 
gether, and a love of the same pursuits and pleasures soon 
cemented us in the bonds of fellowship. One evening return- 
ing from a private lecture of the kind Professor — ^it was a 
wild and stormy hour — the snow fell thick and fast, the wind 
blew with cutting keenness, and the streets were completely 
unpeopled — we were arrested by the voice of supplication. It 
came from a poor emaciated female, who stood trembling in 
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the mouth of a darksome alley. We had already passed 
her, when Felix, arrested my arm. saying, " Hold a moment," 
and returning, placed in her hand some money ; a loud 
scream followed the act, and the word Felix fell from her 
lips— in the next moment she had darted from his presence. 
When I joined him, he was standing transfixed to tlie spot, 
and faintly muttering to himself, but so inaudibly, that I 
could not catch the substance of his speech. ''What does 
this mean, Felix?" I said to him, at the same time taking 
his arm, which he quickly withdrew. 

'' Nothing, nothing t" He wildly leplied. " Come, let us 
begone. I am £aunt — ill — ^mad ! Oh I God ! oh, God !" 
and striking his forehead with all the force of frenzy, rushed 
from the spot With difficulty could I keep pace with him, 
and when, at length, we gained his dwelling, he sunk in a 
deep swoon upon the threshold. 

Having called the attendants, and conveyed him to his 
chamber, by degrees, be was restoied to consciousness, but 
his eye was wild and wandering, and he continued to mutter 
inedierent phrases, and point at some object which seemed 
to be present to his sight. In a few hours he fell into a 
deep slumber^ and consigning him to the care of the domes- 
tics, I departed home. 

It was beyond a doubt that some mystery was attached 
to Felix and the unknown mendicant. Who could she be ? 
by what strango chance had he thus encountered her ? — 
Was she the victim of bis infidelity ? and had Providence 
in its wise decrees thus singularly manifested his reUibution 
towards him. Such, and a thousand other surmises floated 
through my biain as for scnne hours I lay sleepless upon my 
pilk>w, and when, at last, I sunk into slumber, the squalid 
female and Felix continued to people my dreams. 

In the morning, on entering the cl^ass room, I was surpri- 
sed to behold him in his usual place dressed with more than 
ordinary care, and one of his bright and bland smiles play- 
ing upon his handsome countenance. He saluted me with 
friendly warmth, and thanked me for my attention to him 
on the preceding night. 
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^ You, no doubt," said be, ^' thought my behavicMr, last 
eyeniog, very strange, but the truth is, the sight of a female 
in distress always so affects me. It is childish, perhaps, but 
I cannot help it There are none of us masters of our feel- 
ings, and I am sorry that you should have been made a 
participator in mine." 

^ My dear Felix,^ I replied, " I rejoice to hear that such 
was only the cause. I suspected — ^" 

"What?" he quickly interrupted me, and a wild and sus- 
picious expression took the place of the glow of pleasure which, 
but a moment before, had lighted up his countenance. 

^ Why," said I, half laughing, '* I suspected that she 
might have been some neglected beauty, and that — ^" 

*^ Nonsense, nonsense!" he responded. ''It is a silly 
affair altogether, but as I have explained to you the cause, 
I trust you will be satisfied, and not again revert to the sub- 
ject'' I promised him I would, and thus, for the present, the 
matter rested. 

Three months after this incident, I was requested by 
Felix to wait upon him to the altar. He had wooed and 
won a beautiful and accomplished young lady, and nothing 
seemed to prevent of his drmking of the cup of happiness. 
Never shall I forget the evening when I first beheld Miss 
Arlington, " the admired of all admirers," as she gracefully 
glided into the room, leaning upon the arm of her betrothed. 
A more beautiful creature was never CMt in the mould of 
nature, and as the person of Felix has already been descri- 
bed, need 1 say there walked not in this '' vale of Xeais" 

^ A lovelier pair, 
Round which the rosy wreath of Love entwined.** 

At length the morning of the bridal arrived, bright and 
boaittsoiis as if smiling upon their union — carriage after 
carriage rolled up to the dwelKng of Mr. Arlington, de- 
poBitiRg their happy burdens, Hill the hour for the ceremony 
had arrived. We accordingly departed to the church, where 
stood the priest awaiting us. The service commenced — the 
respoiMes by Feiix and his betrothed were audibly giveUj but 
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cT Felix, and as ve were kaving the altar, of a sadden a 
dealhlf paleness spread owa his coonlaianoe^ and had I 
not extended to him my ann, he aroold hare falloi upon 
the floor. Baring letmned to Mr. Arlington's, and the nsnal 

ongratnlations been paid to •< the happy^ pair," dwf departed 
on their marriage joomey. 

On my retam fiom die ceremony, I fimnd that mj pies- 

enoe had been requested by Dr. ^ and I immediately 

npaind to his dwelling. It was his custom, occasionally, 
m his leisure moments, to visit die abodes of misery and dis- 
ease, and administer, gmtu'tously, adrice and assistance. 
On these excursions, he was always ««v«.r,pffniH by two 
orthree of his fitvorite pupils, so that they might practicaUy 
benefit m their studies, and it was now onanorand of this 
nature that he had sent for me. "From the bridal to the 
pave," It may be said, was « a strange jump," but, nercrtbe- 
less, I obeyed, and together we departed upon our charitable 
tuasion. 

I shall not here dilate upon aU the objecte of disease we 
that mommg visited, but one I cannot pass over-^ao truly 
•fectuig was her situation. Aiter thre«iing several narrow 
tancsand closes, we stopped at a wretched hovel, whose 

wtward appearance was enough to say that misery was its 
m^le^ The walls were of wood, but ^.deolyS^by time. 
^ IrS V"^ ''•^ perceptible in many places-throu^ 

^nesIf^J "" ''""' "'*"^' "'d in lieu of ser^l 

^^^ "^ T^l "^ »^''' "»^ <^^ tokens of 
wretchedness. The door hung awry upon its hinsee. fion. 

.„^ «» Tj . 7 ^°" worthy doctor genUy knocked 

and an old withered ha«. attired in i»,« ™^- . unocKeo, 
povertv annAo.^ T^ . *® venest ronnanta of 

lution, 8h3XtT^ '"^"*' «^ poaching dis*,- 
u«^ snowed that she was yet young in veais. hL «„^ 
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flashed out with unearthly brightness. Her face, pale as the 
lily, assumed a hectic flush, and her thin and withered lips 
essayed to articulate, but sound was denied them. The doc- 
tor approached the sufferer, and seated himself on an old 
chest which stood at the head of the bed, for but one chair 
was in the apartment, and that the old woman ha<l occupied 
herself, the moment we had entered. 

''Did you obey the instructions which I left with you on 
my last visit ?" asked the doctor. 

^ To be sure and I did !" answered the old crone^ in a 
coarse unfeeling accent. 

'' And has there been any amelioration in her disease ?** 
OHitinued he. 

Amelioiation was a word not to be found in her vocabu- 
lary, andj consequently, she could not reply. She cast a 
iHoad vacant stare upon the doctor, who, perceiving he had 
gone beyond her comprehension, adroitly made use of lan-^ 
guage of a less lofty cfiaracter. 

^ I mean," said he, *' have there been any signs of imprors- 
ment in her since my last visit?" 

^ Not one, and save your honor, but I think shei won't suf- 
fer a great deal longer ; and, indeed, it will be a blessing 
lor her when she is gone." 

*'Hasb!" said he. "While there is life, there is hope;" 
and he took the hand of the invalid in his own, as if to com- 
fort her — for the poor creature, although sick to death, was 
conscious of all that was passing; and the old hag's unfeel*. 
iDg remark had caused her to start, and the tears to gush 
from her sunken and almost sightless eyes. 

''Wouldn't the priest be better for her than the doctor?" 
said the old woman, while a fiendish smile passed over her. 
wrinkled and smoke-dried countenance. 

" Do you know me V asked the kind man, wishing to 
avoid incurring any more callous remarks from the old Sy- 
corax, and placing his lips close to the young creature's ear. 
A pressure of his hand was her only reply. 

" Well, Emily, can I in any way be of servica to joaV* 
coDtinoed he. 
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*^ Tes, add that you can f ' dcreamed the oVl wretch. '' She 
bowing me seven weeks' botird, at three shillings and six- 
pence a week, and you will be doing both myself and the 
young cratur a great sarvice by handing it over.^ 

"Well, well, make- yourself easy on that score* replied 
the good Samaritan: ^'I shall take care you lose nothing." 

^' Tank your honor, and long life to the poor cratur ! WtR 
your honor take a seat?^ And she arose and proffered him 
the soUtary chair — bis promise having opened the wicket of 
her Mflsh heart 

^ By no means — ^I am well enough here ; all that I request 
of you is to permit not Hiss Emily to .want Ibr any comfort. 
You know where I reside— come to me at all times: in the 
interim, here is that will pay for any arreanf in which she 
ttay be indebted Co you." 

The old woman extended her long, taAky )arhi, and in her 
bftnii the good man placed two sovereigns, at the sight ef 
which she showered a thousand blessings upon his head, and 
as totoy protestations of what she would do for " the good 
Miss Emily," '' the young lady," etc. 

" Tou shall see me again in the course of t<Hnorrow, Emi- 
ly," Mtid the doctor : do not make yourself unhappy ;* you 
may yet recover. Good day— God Men you." With a 
strong effort she grasped his hand and pressed it to her lips ; 
rive wto lilso ^bout to speak, but the kind man prevented 
htor, by saying, ^ Hush, Emily ; to-morrow I shbll bear you : 
do as I desire: I am your friend, and will not desert you." 
AM igently extricating his hand from her's, together we left 
the scene of suffering and sorrow. 

One Week fh>m this time Felix and his bride had returned, 
principally that the final examination was about to take phoe 
when the candidates for the medical graduation should pass. 
With his chatincteristic assiduity he began to prepare him- 
self Ibr the trial, and in private as well as puiriic spared no 
oppbrtMfty to oblAin all ikeceSsary qualifications. One even- 
ing a group of us, ^wiong ^hom w)is PeK^, had assembled 
in the dite^cAhig^rcKMn ; it was the kiftt praaieal lesson we 
were to receive before the day of triaL The pofter ef cfae 
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cbu» bad procured, as he said, " a fibe sutgect," and we on^ 
awaked tbe arrival of the Professor before it was produced. 
Felix — who Wa^ the p«pil appoiDied to demonstrate on that 
evening — wass busy in preparing his instruments for opera* 
tim. Never can the scene be effaced from my memory. 
Custom had banished all feeling of sympathy, and the laugh 
and gibe went merrily around. At lei^th the Professor 
arrived. The body was placed upon the table, and each 
sittdent, with his knife in hand, stood ready to assist. 

^ Mr. D— ^,'' said the Professori " are yon ready to pro- 
ceed?" 

^ I am, ak," replied D ; and, removing the ml-cloth 

which had been carefully thrown over the suhgect, he was 
about to pluDge his knife into the body, when he uttered a 
wiM, unearthly shriek, and fell senseless on the floor. 

** What can this mean V said the Professor : '' raise him.'' 
duick as lightning we did so, and, applying some remedieS| 
restdied him once more to reason. 

'*Take tne hence — take me hence," he feebly uttered. 
*^ Touch her not — she is mine. Emily! — poor Emily! do 
not mutilate that breast on which I have a thousand times 
reposed ! Take me hence — ^I am dying !" and he sunk 
exhausted into our arms, and was borne from the room. A 
carriage having been procured, I attended him home, and 
aaw him committed to the care of his young and affectionate 
wife, but he shrunk from her presence as from the glance 
of a basalisk. '' Leave me," he said to her, " for a few mo- 
nients ; I have some instructions to give to my friend here ; 
I slialt send for you shortly." She fondly kissed his pallid 
brow, and with the tears streaming from her eyes, unwil- 
lingly obeyed him. 

As soon as we wove alone, " Crime," said he, " you per- 
eeiive, cannot be concealed. You have twice beheld my 
strange conduct ; I will no longer deny the cause of it The 
yoking female whose body this evening was to have served 
for our operations, is one of my victims. She it was, on that 
evening when you were first a witness to my wildpess, sought 
at my band. From the hour that I had betrayed 
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her up to thai night| I had lost all trace of her ; and although 
I have siQce been untiring in my search, yet have I been 
unsuccessrul.. Save the body, I beseech you, from the knife ; 
let it rest in peace ; it is the only atonement I now can make. 
Promise me this ere reason leaves me, for I feel that madness 
is weaving her spell about my brain.'' 

'^ Compose yourself," I said : '' since you have erred, repent- 
ance yet may bring you peace." 

" Never ! never ! Peace only is for me in the grave. Fly, 

my dear R ! for the love of heaven, secure the body from 

desecration, and consign it to the dust ; that done, return 
and tell me all. Emily ! poor blighted blossom ! curses, 
curses on your seducer!" and he frantically tore his hair 
and wept 

Finding that neither consolation or advice was of avail, 
I left him, and, having procured a coffin at the nearest un- 
dertaker's, had the corse placed within it. But, judge of my 
astonishment, when I recognized the features to be those of 
the young girl whom, with the doctor, I had a fortnight before 
visited. My curiosity was aroused, and I immediately repair- 
ed to the wretched hovel, where from the old woman I learned 
that poor Emily had two days before been by death released 
from her sufferings. As an outcast from society, an " unfor- 
tunate woman^^ as the delicate phraseology of the world 
terms ir, she had been buried without a friend to weep a tear 
upon her ashes, and now from the grave had the body been 
torn to supply the dissecting-room. On the following morn- 
ing I saw it again committed to the dust. 

Of Felix what shall I say 1 Alas, his prediction was truly 
and fearfully fulfilled ! Madness did indeed claim him for 
its victim. He yet lives. I saw him last summer the 
inmate of a mad-house. He did not remember me. The 
walls were scrawled over with the name of Emily — a name 
which the keeper told me was the only sound that ever passed 
his lips. Poor Felix ! how dearly hast thou expiated thy 
error ! How true are the words of the poet, — 

** Tboueh the betrayer deems himself secure, 
Yet GmI'b revenge, though alow, is ever sore." 
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BY ISAAC M*L£LLAK, IB. 



*I lukve obsenred among all nations, that the women are ever the same 
kind, cm], obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are ever inclined 
to he gav, timorous, and modest. I never addressed myself in the lan- 
goage of decency and friendship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, 
without receiving a decent and friendly answer. In wandering over Uie 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, 
rode and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide-spread 
regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman 
has ever been friendly to me, nnd uniformly so; and to add to this virtue 
so worthy of the application of benevolence, these actions have been per- 
fonned in so free and kind a manner, that if I was dry, I drank the sweet 
draught, and if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with a double relish." — 
LedfonL 



BsToirD the ever-rocking deep» 
0*er deserts bleak, and regions green, 

From month to month, from year to year* 
Unwearied still my way hath been. 

My pilgrim staff hath crossed the snows 

O'er frozen Labrador that roll, 
And scaled the icy pinnacles 

Far up the wintry northern pole. 
Upon the iceberg's glassy top, 

Upon the glacier's crystal crest. 
Oft times my tempest-beaten head 

Has found a pillow for its rest 
Along the bare and sandy waste 

That border's Afric's yellow shore, 
Hiese limbs, from dawn of day till eve, 

Have oft their weary burden bore. 

On every shore, in every clime. 

In tropic or in frigid zone, 
Wearied and fainting by the way. 

Famished, athirst, and sick, and lone, 
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In woMAH*8 soft and melting heart 
A sympathetic balm Pve founds 

A spirit ever prompt to heal 
The smarting pang and galling wound. 

The wintry day was ehill and bleak, 

And to ita setting sank the sun* 
When worn with travel, faint and weak, 

I faltered o'er the dreary waste. 
Across the wide champaign of France 

My toilsome way all day had led, 
And long the heavy road did seem 

To lengthen to my weary traad. 
At length, exhansted, I reposed 

Wliere fast a little hamlet stood. 
By many a flowering hedge enclosed, 

E*en bosomed in a drooping wood. 
Nor long npon the cheerless sod 

The stranger's fainting form reclined 
For forth from an old cottage grey, 

(Its lattice with green vines entwined,) 
A dark-eyed damsel of the land 

Came with a light and dancing sAp, 
And soon with hospitable hand 

The hnmble door was open thrown ; 
And all my freezing veins revived. 

As high the genial blaze arose ; 
And soon the snow-white board was spread, 

And the soft pillow of repose. 
And long that cottage, neat though poor. 
Oped to my friendless frame its door; 
Nor other guerdon was bestowed. 
Save thanks from a full heart that flowed* 

Among the wild majestie clifFs 

That tower above the Switzer's home, 
Far *mid the everlasting Alps, 

With restless feet Pve loved to roam* 
Oft met the glorious sun advance 

O'er regal Alps with burning brow — 
Oft seen him down bleak Wetterhom — 

At twilight tinge the roseate snow-^ 
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Oft gad the Bigbei^B flrosiy peak» 

And Finater AaNhorn's silver crown ; 
And paint with daylight's latest streak 

The Jora chain wiUi golden brown. 
Oft with the monntaineer's long staff, 

Have I white Bossbn's glacier sealed; 
And on the gleaming Mer-de^laee, 

Roamed where the moantain eagle sailed: 
And even "mid that airy world, 

In shepherd's chalet, ehiefkatn's holdi 
Shelter and rest were ne'er denied 

In summer's heat or winter's cold. 
And ever was the fbmale heart 

Tlie first to melt at my distress, 
And prompt the gentle female hand 

The door to ope, the wound to dressi 
And cheer with many a friendly deed 
The pilgrim, at his utmost need. 

Far have I roamed by tumbling Pqi 
Aud where the Tiber's walera flQW» 
Laving old Rome'a imperial feet. 

As proudly as in Cesar's day ; 
And in each swarming land and street^ 

Amid the princely Corso's crowd; 
ToiUworn, and traveUstained, I found 

In woman balm for every wound — 
A smile angelic did I find. 
To heal the body and the mind. 

And where the broad and lordly Rhine 
Sweeps by wild cliff and mountain tall, 

Crowned with the olive and the vine, 
And many a grey baronial hall, 

Thy weary-wandering frame hath shared 

The poor man's feast, howe'er he fkred. 

From matron old and maiden sweet 

The self-same succor did I meet ; 

Nor e'er unwelcom'd turned away 

From mossy hut or cottage grey. 

And where the rapid Danube pours 

His rolling current to the sea, 
Kind-hearted woman still hath been 

A benefactor unto me. 
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In crowded Moscow's noisy street. 

Or bleak Siberia's dreary sand« 
The cnp and bread were still supplied 

Unasked for, by her generous hand. 
For me the blazing faggot threw 

A ruddier flame athwart the gloom— 
The fading lamp was trimmed anew — 

The coucb spread in the choicest room — 
And the poor pilgrim of the road 
Freed from soiled garb and weary load. 

Sweet woman ! when the hour of pain, 
And when the hour of death doth come, 

What hand so ready to sustain 
The heavy brow, and wipe the foam 

That on the dying lip doth by, 

Or wipe the dews of death away 1 

What voice so sweet to soothe the ear. 
When all things else sound harsh and cold! 

What smile so sweet the soul to cheer! 
What arms so tender to enfold! 
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'TIS bitter to endure the wrong 
Which evil hands and tongues commit, 

The bold encroachments of the strong. 
The shafts of calumny and wit ; 

The scornful bearing of the proud. 

The sneers and laughter of the crowd. 

The harder still it is to bear 
The censure of the good and wise. 

Who, ignorant of what you are. 
Or blinded by the slanderer's 

Look boldly on, or pass you by 

In silence, with averted eye. 



«I AM KOT MAD, MOST NOBLE FESTUa" 

St. Pa oil 



If 'tis madness, when cast on the waves of the ocean. 
And toss'd by the rage of its surging commotion, 
To catch at the spar that will buoy you up, 
While the heart tells the dying pulsations of Hope; 
'Neath the load of despair, with a fire at the brain, 
Your eyes, almost bursting, you anxiously strain 
To behold the bright sail of some ship on the foam, 
To restore you once more to your lovM ones at home^— 

Then the Christian is mad I ' 

When you gaze at the things your heart has long cherish'd, 
And behold them all scattered, and withered,. and perish'd; 
If 'tis madness to wish for the power to give 
Those iov'd things in beauty for ever to live ; 
If, when friends have departed, and hopes are all dead, 
And the lights of life's pathway for ever have fled, 
Tis madness to look through the gloom of earth's night 
To the rise of a morning eternally bright^ — 

Then the Christian is mad! 

If His madness to love what is lovely and bright. 
And hate the dark things of pollution and night; 
To fly from the pit where lost spirits are riven. 
And long for the beauty, bliss, glory of heaven ; 
To enjoy the rapture which swells the loud hymn 
Of the blest ones, and angels, and high cherubim ; 
To follow, the footsteps of Him who has trod % 

0%r earth's pains to the throne of our Father and God,-^ 

Then the Christian is mad! 

c. M. F. D. 



If there were no oppoeition between inclination and good- 
ness, men would follow what is good ; for they never sink 
so low as to prefer evil because it is evil. 
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ST MUS A. L. ITBASXE. 



** When we watch long by the sick bed where a loved one pinee elowlj 
in her beauty at the approach of death, and lee the rosea one by one 
fade •and ffo out, the smiles and the loves remain about the pale lips, 
we soon oecome almost content to bid the voiUMr spirit God speed 
to the land where «he shall mix freely with kindrea soula in enpyrean 
act, and behold unveiled, with joy, her native skies," 

How beautiful she lay 
Upon the bed of death, 
• Ere from the lovely clay 

Parted the fleeting breath ! ^ 

Could one so loved be dying, 
, Whose gentle voice weVe heaid. 

Sweetly to ours replying. 
In many a tender word ? 

like soolpture lair her brow 

Gleamed thro' her sunny hair; 
How rich her cheeks' warm glow(— 

The hectic rose waa there! 
(%, bright, deoeitful blossom I 

Flower of the filial breathl 
To th* eye thon'rt life and beauty^ 

But to the wearer, death ! 

Bright shone her eye, and clear 

As the cloudless blue of heaven ; 
Its spirit light, how dear*— 

How soon to darkness given I 
Now she has pasa*d the shadow ; 

Ours is the void — ^the gloom : 
She bathes in love's pure ocean, 

Far, far beyond the tomb. 

Sweetly the morning star. 

Fading, is lost in light; 
So fled the maid afar. 

Forever from our sight 
Weep not : she dwelt among ni, 

A bird of brighter skies; 
Whose song is sweet when fettered 

But sweeter when she flies. 
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RUTH. 



fallen from the pen of the novelist so poetic and pure, so 
strange and spirit-stirring, as the simple delineations contain- 
ed in the Books of Esther and Ruth ? We yield to the poets 
and writers of fiction, who have charmed the world by the 
magic of their genius, all their laurels. We shall not dispute 
their greatness, or the splendor of their execution. They 
have written for time ; they have delineated with graphic 
beauty, to chain the gay devotees of earth and sense. But, 
for the Bible, we put in a prouder claim : U delineates the 
character of the Universal Father ; it throws out its simple 
verities, so as to aflfect the character and destiny of earth's 
population. " Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me." 

The Book of Ruth is supposed to have been written by 
Samuel, as the connecting link between Judges and the 
books bearing his nan^e; and for truthful simplicity and 
poetic beauty, it has no rival either in ancient or modern 
literature. No more graphic history ever has or ever can be 
written of Ruth, than is found in the scriptural record. We 
can add no lights or shadows to the picture, which are not 
found in beautiful harmony there. We cannot improve upon 
the word of God. All we propose, is to present to the mind 
of the reader a brief analysis of the character of the artless 
heroine of our story. Of her young life we know but little, 
save that she was educated to the service of idolatry ; she 
had often danced around its altars, and worshipped at its 
shrine. Doubtless she was sincere— earnest— devout ; but 
her religion was vague — ^misty — shadowy — and illy adapted 
to develope those lofty traits of character which afterwards 
distingubhed her history and rendered her name immortal. 
There was one family in that idolatrous land that shone 
like a lamp in a sepulchre of gloom and darkness. It was 
the house and family of Elimelech. He bad fled from the 
altanr and temple of his own highly-favored country, to avoid 
the pinching effects of a wide-spread and desolating famine. 
We do not justify the course of the pious Elimelech. We 
.think he erred in leaving the land of hb fathers, with all its 
iballowed associations — its beautiful temple of worship — ^its 
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BT REV. 8. D. BUBCHASD. 



A CELEBRATED English author once proposed to a com* 
pany of British lords and ladies to entertain them, by read« 
ing a story of pastoral life — a production, as he intimated, of 
rare merit They met ; the Book of Ruth was read, simply 
substituting different names. The party were delighted, 
charmed, with the simple and truthful narrative. The 
most extravagant encomiums were passed upon the heroine 
of the tale Her decision, her fortitude, her affection, her 
modesty, her uncompromising integrity, and piety, were pro- 
nounced to be above all praise. All, of course, were anxious 
to know the author of this rare and romantic story, as one 
who might grace the circles of literature and fashion. They 
were referred to the Bible, as containing this remarkable nar- 
rative. They were confounded and amazed, not knowing 
that it contained a gem of such surprising beauty and 
interest. 

The Bible is really a wonddrful book, containing poetry 
more fascinating than any production of uninspired genius — 
^ truth, stranger than fiction." 

Much as we admire the poets of Pagan antiquity, we do 
affirm that Homer has been excelled in his battle-scenes 
by Miriam and Deborah. The Grecian drama rises hot to 
the sublimity of Job ; and where shall we find any thing, 
even in the Orphic hymns, to compare with the richness, the 
sweetness, the melody of David ? Who has ever sung, like 
Jeremiah, the dirge of a fallen nation ? and what has ever 
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fallen from the pen of the novelist so poetic and pure, so 
strange and spirit-stirring, as the simple delineations contain- 
ed in the Books of Esther and Ruth ? We yield to the poets 
and writers of fiction, who have charmed the world by the 
magic of their genius, all their laurels. We shall not dispute 
their greatness, or the splendor of their execution. They 
have written for time ; they have delineated with graphic 
beauty, to chain the gay devotees of earth and sense. But, 
for the Bible, we put in a prouder claim : it delineates the 
character of the Universal Father ; it throws out its simple 
verities, so as to affect the character and destiny of earth's 
population. '' Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me." 

The Book of Ruth is supposed to have been written by 
Samuel, as the connecting link between Judges and the 
books bearing his name; and for truthful simplicity and 
poetic beauty, it has no rival either in ancient or modern 
literature. No more graphic history ever has or ever can be 
written of Ruth, than is found in the scriptural record. We 
can add no lights or shadows to the picture, which are not 
found in beautiful harmony there. We cannot improve upon 
the word of God. All we propose, is to present to the mind 
of the reader a brief analysis of the character of the artless 
heroine of our story. Of her young life we know but little, 
save that she was educated to the service of idolatry ; she 
had often danced around its altars, and worshipped at its 
shrine. Doubtless she was sincere — earnest— devout ; but 
her religion was vague — ^misty — shadowy — and illy adapted 
to develope those lofty traits of character which afterwards 
distinguished her history and rendered her name immortal. 
There was one family in that idolatrous land that shone 
like a lamp in a sepulchre of gloom and darkness. It was 
the house and family of Elimelech. He had fled from the 
altars and temple of his own highly-favored country, to avoid 
the pinching effects of a wide-spread and desolating famine. 
We do not justify the course of the pious Elimelech. We 
.think he erred in leaving the land of hb fathers, with all its 
iballowed associations — its beautiful temple of worship — its 
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high privileges and blessings — and going to a land of spiritual 
darkness, and exposing his family to the corrupting ii^uence 
of a false and fascinating religion. There seems to have 
been no necessity, in his circumstances, for such a removal. 
He was a man of means, of influence, and of honorable con* 
nections in the Hebrew commonwealth. A partial distrust 
of God, and a secret love of gain, must have led him to take 
a false step, which resulted fatally, in the over-ruKngs of 
Providence, to the forfeiture of his own life and the fall of 
his family. 

His two sons became interested in the daughters of Hoab ; 
and, in violation of the Divine law, they were subsequently 
married : but their union was short ; death entered that 
family circle, where all was now happy and hopeful as the 
young innocence of childhood, and, despite the pleadings of 
true-hearted afiection, made the young and beautiful wives 
widows, and their home desolate. 

Now that the mother was bereft of her earthly all — of her 
husband and her two sons — she began to think of returning to 
the land and grave of her fathers. Her two daughters-in*Iaw, 
Orpha and Ruth, proposed to accompany her ; but, grasping 
in her mind the distance and dangers of the journey, her im- 
poverished circumstances, and the doubtful manner of her 
reception by her kindred and former friends, she frankly, 
yet with trembling solicitude, advised each to return tb her 
mother's house, imploring upon them the benedictions of the 
God of Israel. She could hold out to them no inducements 
to share her poverty or be identified with her doubtful and 
subsequent history ; and, with true, disinterested affection, 
she said, " ' Turn again, my daughters ; go your way ; the 
Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead 
and with me.' Then she kissed them, and they lifted up 
their voice and wept." Poor stricken and broken-hearted 
widow ! — she preferred to bear her calamities alone, rather 
than accept the offered sacrifice of her children ! It was a 
moment of deep trial and painful and conflicting emotions— 
a crisis well adapted to try and develope the character ef 
each. Orpha relented, and returned to her home, her kin- 
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dred, and the altars of Pagan idolatry. She had not the 
strength of character or the piety of Ruth, who, in a strain 
of lofty and impassioned eloquence, replied to the appeal of 
Naomi, *' 'Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go, and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my God : where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to roe and more 
also, if aught but death part ihee and me !' " Thb response 
of the Moabitess was effectual, and brings out in bold and 
beautiful relief the striking and attractive features of her 
character. 

Observe her heroic decision blended with becoming diffi- 
dence and respect. Decision is an element of character 
which we all admire. It is a gem that adds beauty to him 
who possesses it, and is the more precious in this world, be- 
cause its exhibition is comparatively rare. A man who can 
face sarcasm and scorn without relenting, or stand f rm in 
bis integrity amid the seductions of vice and the fascinations 
of pleasure — who pursues the right, through persecution and 
trial, with unfaltering step— is truly a moral hero, and merits 
the regards and high admiration of his fellow men. Such 
a character has solidity and strength, and, when discovered 
in woman, blended with appropriate modesty and grace, it 
IS a most rare and precious jewel. And was not this one 
of the crowning characteristics of the amiable and devoted 
Ruth 1 She had deliberately come to the conclusion to for- 
sake the land of her nativity, and identify her fortunes with 
the widowed and afflicted Naomi — and nothing, it would 
seem, could turn her from her purpose. On the one hand 
were the associations of her young girlhood, the friends of 
her youth, the grave of her companion, and the prospect of 
an honorable competency, in the land of Moab — all pleading 
with her to remain. On the other, toil and exposure, danger 
and trial, perhaps desertion and perpetual widowhood, seem- 
ed to forbid her journey to Canaan. But, in view of all this, 
■he was firm in her resolve, that her home, her country, her 
people, her God, her grave, should be the home, the country, 
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the people, the God, and the grave of her bereaved and 
stricken mother. You will perceive that her purpose was 
both fiial and religious. She had formed, during the short 
period of her residence in her family, an unconquerable 
attachment to Naomi. They had wept and worshipped 
together — they had been mutually and deeply afflicted — they 
bad stood in pensive grief over the grave of the loved and 
the lost — their hearts had been cemented by discipline and 
trial — and no considerations of worldly gain or chilling poverty 
could separate them. Besides, her young heart had been 
warmed by a live coal from off the Hebrew altar. She had 
witnessed the living and radiant piety of Naomi, amid^ 
region of extended gloom and darkness. She had seen her 
meekf patience and heroic fortitude under the most crushing 
and accumulated mbfortunes ; and she was persuaded that 
an invisible and Divine arm must have been her solace and 
support She had been impressed by the example of the 
living, and by the calm and triumphant faith of the dying, 
with the superior excellence of the religion of the Hebrews 
to the religion which cast its dark and lengthened shadows 
over the land of Moab. She had never indeed seen the 
Tabernacle, with its solemn rites and awful mysteries. She 
bad never beheld the shekinah resting upon the mercy-seat, 
and shadowing forth the presence of the Infinite. She had 
never listened to those deep and organ-like tones which 
thrilled the hearts of the hosts of Israel, as they congregated 
for worship beneath the solemn dome and around the sacred 
altars of their venerated temple. But she had, doubtless, 
heard from the lips of her sainted husband the story of 
God's wonders in Egypt — his miraculous deliverance of 
Israel — his protection and providence amid the perils and 
privations of the wilderness — his sublime manifestations upon 
the awful mount — his formal delivery of the law to the awe- 
stricken multitudes — their subsequent introduction and set- 
tleibent in the land of Canaan. All this may have operated 
powerfully upon her sensitive nature, to strengthen her 
decision, and prefer the God of Israel to the gods of Moak 
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She bad become convinced thai the religion of the Hebrews 
was the true religion, and that their God was the onty living 
and true God. She had lost confidence in heathenism. It 
was dark, cold, and cruel — affording no solace in trouble, 
and shedding no light over the gloom of the shadow of death, 
and she had made up her mind to abandon it for ever : and 
no solicitations of friendship, no appeals of worldly policy, 
no threatening obstacles or frowning poverty, could shake 
her high resolve, or intimidate her in the path of duty. She 
would be identified with the bereaved Naomi, and her God 
and people, should be hers, came what would ! 

We scarcely know which to admire most — her deep devo- 
tion to her mother-in-law, or her unbending purpose to yield 
to the convictions of duty. Both are beautiful, and both 
have helped to embalm her name in the grateful remem- 
brances of posterity. 

She was advised by Naomi to return — to go back to her 
kindred and her father's house. Perhaps she thought she 
would be happier, so far as personal comfort and worldly 
advantage are concerned, to return to the land of Moab ; or 
perhaps she wished to test the sincerity and strength of her 
affection. She was now a widow — poor, heart-stricken, and 
lonely ; and she well knew that many who make high pro- 
fesclons of love — who flatter and fawn in times of prosperity — 
disappear like snow-flakes, when sorrow or adversity comes ; 
and she desired proof of Ruth's devotion, in view of the most 
frowning and adverse circumstances. And did her plea to 
return, prevail? No; the very reasons that she had urged 
for her return, awoke the strong womanly affection of her 
nature, and she would not desert her mother-in-law in the 
time of her deep poverty. She would help her, lighten her 
sorrows, and bear the burdens of her crushed heart. With 
her warm and sensitive heart, all throbbing and alive to the 
interest of her mother, she felt prepared for any emergency. 
Let storms and trials flood her way to Canaan, and the wa- 
ters of affliction drench her shivering form, still her language 
to Naomi is, "< Whither thou goest, I will go, and where 
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tbou lodgeety I will lodge : thy people shall be ray people, 
and thy God, my God : where thou dies!,, lyill I die, and there 
will I be buried !' " 

Can we conceive of aoythiog inore beautiful or sublime 
in woman's character ? But how the firmness of her resolute 
and heroic nature rises in our esti^atioUi at beholding her 
cleaving to Naomi, not merely to perform offices of dutiful 
affection, but that she might stand with her in the same 
covenant relations to the God of Israel, and i^hare his bene- 
dictions and smiles. Her new faith imparted a sublimity 
to her character, and, like the morning star glittering above 
the horizon, announces a day of gladness succeeding the 
night of her deep gloom. Sustained by this faith, she was 
enabled to resist every solicitation of flesh and sense, and 
pursue the path of duty, although it might lead to hardship, 
contempt, and poverty. 

In language similar to the prophetic declaration of her 
royal descendant, did the voice of Heaven speak to her heart: 
** Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear ; 
forget also thine own people and thy father-s house : so shall 
the King greatly desire thy bea,uty, for he is thy Lord, and 
worship thou him." — Ps. xlv. 10, 11. 

To this voice she heartily responded, and they both pur- 
sued their long and weary way to Bethlehem. Many, doubt- 
less, were their surmises, fears, and deep anxieties, about the 
future; but, faith was triumphant — their journey is ended — 
and the young Moabitess is a gleaner in the rich fields of 
Boaz. Here another admired trait appears in the character 
of Ruth. She submits her hands, unused to toil, to the hard 
drudgery of the harvest-field. She had been delicately 
trained in the land of Moab ; she had moved ia the gay 
saloons of pleasure ; she had been admired and caressed for 
her beauty and virtue, and was illy prepared for so hard a 
lot ; but unmurmuringly she submits, and, prompted by 
affection, and with a happy heart, she says to^Naomi, '' ' Iiet 
ine now go to the field, and glean ears of com :' and she said 
unto her, ' Go, my daughter :' and she went and gleaned 
in the field after the reapers.** And the God " under whose 
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wings she had come to trast," favored her, and at nightfidi 
she returned to her mother, laden with the precious fmiCs 
of her labor. Her strange beauty, her unaffected modesty, 
and respectful address, had attracted the attention of Boaz, 
and he had directed the reapers to treat her kindly, and to 
let fall handfulk of grain on purpose for her. In this direc- 
tion he had respect not only to the beautiful stranger, but 
to the law of Moses — forbidding to reap wholly the corners 
of the field, or to gather the gleanings of the harvest, but 
commanding to leave them for the poor and the stranger. 
Ruth acknowledged the favor, and with artless simplicity 
said,- '' ' Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 
shouldest take knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger V 
And Boaz answered and said unto her, ' It hath fully been 
showed me all that thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law 
since the death of thine husband, and how thou hast left 
thy father and thy mother, and the land of thy nativity, 
and^art come unto a people which thou knewest not hereto- 
fore. The Lord recompense thy work.'" This address of 
Boaz was peculiarly grateful to the heart of the young 
maiden. He intimates, that be had heard of her devotion 
to her afflicted mother-in-law — the noble sacrifice she had 
made for the truth's sake — her decided preference for the 
people of Gknl to her idolatrous kindred. 

It seems that the arrival of Naomi with the beautiful 
stranger had produced no little sensation in the quiet town 
of Bethlehem. Her changed appearance, her unprotected 
and prostrate condition, excited the deep sympathy of the 
people, and '' all the city was moved about them, and they 
said, ' Is this Naomi ?' And she said unto them, 'Call me 
not Naomi; call me Mara — for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. I went out full, and the Lord hath 
brought me home again empty : why then call ye me Naomi, 
seeing the Lord hath testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted* me?'" Her original name was in keeping 
with her circumstances — affluent, pleasant ; but now that 
the Almighty had "dealt bitterly" with her, she preferred 
to be called Mara — ^which signifies bitter. Boaz had not 
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been an indifferent spectator to all that had transpired ; his 
heart bad shared largely in the general sympathy, and hence 
bis courteous address to the Moabitish gleaner. He bid her 
welcome to his harvest-fields — charged his servants to treat 
her with peculiar favor — invited her to take of their re- 
freshments and drink of their beverage. 

Events are now hastening to a most desirable consum* 
mation. The rich, pious, and amiable Boaz is a near kins- 
man of the departed Elimelech ; and it seems that the law 
of Israel, concerning a man's marrying his brother's widow, 
when he died childless, extended to other near relatives^ 
when there were no brethren. Naomi recognising the appli* 
cation of this law, and conceiving that a change in the rela- 
tions of Ruth might be productive of good to all parties, sug- 
gested to her a simple and innocent devise, by which she 
might modestly and effectively prefer her claim to Boaz as 
her legitimate and loving protector. The devise was emi- 
nently successful in winning the heart of Boaz. He was 
more than ever struck with her modest worth, her amiable 
beauty ; and, while her heart was fluttering like a frightened 
bird as to the result of the experiment, he quieted' her agita- 
tion by saying, " ' Blessed be thou of the Lord, my daughter; 
for thou hast showed more kindness in the latter end than 
at the beginning, inasmuch as thou followedst not young 
men, whether poor or rich. And now, my daughter, fear 
not ; I will do to thee all that thou requirest, for all the city 
of my people doth know that thou art a virtuous woman. 
And now it is true that I am thy near kinsman ; howbeit, 
there is a kinsman nearer than I.' " 

This last announcement, though tenderly uttered, fell like 
a thunderbolt upon her warm and sensitive heart. She had 
preferred Boaz to every other man, whether poor or rich, 
whether of Moab or of Israel, and she bad not even conceived 
that any one could have a prior claim to his : but Boaz would 
not do a dishonorable act; he would not take advantage of 
the absent kinsman, as he had not taken advantage of the 
exposed condition of Ruth. His integrity and virtue upon 
this occasion are equally conspicuous. Hope, fear, tender 
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aad tremulous affection, are now struggling io the young 
bearl of Ruth. Perceiving her trepidation, he assured her 
that their mutual desire should be realized, if the nearer 
relative declined to prefer his cbiiro. 

At early dawn, with hurried step and heaving breast, he 
availed himself of the probable opportunity of meeting the 
nearer kinsman at the city gate. He fully and fairly stated 
the case : the land of Elimelech must be redeemed, and his 
name perpetuated in Israel, through the widow of his deceased 
SOD. " ' If thou wilt redeem it,' says he, ' redeem it ; but if 
thou wilt not, then tell me, that I may know ; for there is 
none to redeem it besides thee ; and I am after thee. What 
day thou buyest the field of the hand of Naomi, thou must 
l^uy it also of Ruth, the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to 
raise up the name of the dead upon bis inheritance.' And 
the kinsman said, ' I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I mar 
mine own ibheritance : redeem thou my right to thyself, for 
I cannot redeem.' " The way was now prepared, and the 
heart of Boaz was at resL The maiden is informed — ^whtxse 
mind had been kept in tremulous suspense — that the God 
of Israel had favored her, and that she was preferred to all 
the dark-eyed daughters of Judah. She is conducted to the 
city gate, where, with her mother-in-law, she stands, beauti- 
ful in every grace of person, her heart swelling with the 
purest emotions of love, and gratitude ; and gently leaning, 
like the spouse of Christ, '' on the arm of her beloved," the 
sacred nuptials arc consummate in the presence of the 
elders, and according to the custom of the east 

The Moabitish gleaner is the honored wife of Boaz : she 
becomes the mother of a son who is the grandfather of David, 
the sweet singer of Israel ; and thus, by the blending in 
happy marriage of Heathen and Hebrew, was plainly indi- 
cated the union of Jew and Gentile, which should be effec- 
tually consummated by the birth and mission of their royal 
Descendant, who was emphatically designated as both the 
Son and Lord of David. To this glorious union and issue, 
the congratulations of the women of Bethlehem obviously 
referred, as the fond hope of general expectation, when they 
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said unto Naomi, " ' Blessed be tbe Lord, which hath not 
left thee this day without a kinsman, that his name may be 
famous in Israel. And he shall be unto thee a restorer of 
thy life and a nourisher of thine old age ; for thy daughter- 
in-law which ioveth thee, which is better to thee than seven 
sons, hath bdme him.' '' To whatever extent this language 
might be realized in the temporal circumstances of Naomi, 
the whole certainly applies, with far greater force and pro- 
priety, to the blessing descending upon mankind by the birth 
of Christ. His name is indeed '* famous,'' for it is exalted 
above every name : of Him only can it be said, that he is 
the Restorer of life; and the church, redeemed out of all 
lands and kindred by his blood, will thankfully set the seal 
of her faith to the verity of bis promises and tbe truth and 
glory of his missk)n. 
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Though this world changes and passes away, virtue and 
goodness never change ; Heaven and immortality pass not 
away. Let opinions and manners, conditions and situations, 
in public and in private life, alter as they will, virtue is ever 
the same. Among all the revolutions of human things, it 
maintains its ground — ever possessing the veneration and 
esteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart which enjoys 
it, satisfaction and peace. Every terrestrial glory sparkles 
only for a little while with transient brightness ; but virtue 
shines with eternal and unalterable splendor. It derives its 
origin from Heaven, and partakes both of the histre and 
the stability of celestial objects. It Is the brightness of the 
everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of God, and the image 
of his goodness. 
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T&ULT mine has been an erentfal existence ! I am old, 
Tery M now. This poor, aching bead, is hoary with the 
frosts of many rude winters. Mine eyes see dimly, for they 
swim in the teais of bitterest sorrow. My frame is weak, 
and my palsied limbs sink beneath the harden of this attenu- 
ated body. Tes, yes, the life-streams already freeze in these 
shrunken veins, and soon will the ice of death choke up the 
vital currents forever ! 

Well, well — ^tis fitting that life's wild dream were over. 
1 have played my part — great Heaven ! thou koowest Aot^ 
wdl — in the fearful drama of human instability. Soon the 
curtain of time will descend, and all will be eternally for- 
gotten. Forgotten ? Ah, na Oblivion may not cover up 
my deeds, and history will carry down my fame to genera* 
tions yet unborn ! My name can never die! * * * 

I am descended of proud Anglo-Saxon blood. My ances- 
tors were among the earliest colonists of Great Britain to the 
new world. My father was opulent and influential His 
plantations were unbounded — his mansions princely, and 
provided with every luxury which wealth could procure. 
His countrymen, too, thought him wise and good, and heap- 
ed on him multiplied honors and distinctions. * * * 

At the age of three years I was an orphan — and a good 
and venerable uncle then became the guardian of my tender 
years. He promised my father much in regard to my well- 
being, and really strove to do all and more than he had 
promised. Poor man I His heart overflowed with the wine 
of genuine benevolence, but he was too gentle to govern 
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welL He was blinded to my foibles — they gradually became 
grieyous faults, and speedily eventuated in cruelty and crime! 
He would have led me over the flower-strewn fields of life, 
but I was headstrong and reckless, and sought out a path 
of mine own amid the wild brambles and by the slippery 
steeps where basked the serpents and their brood. 

Before ten summers' suns had embrowned my cheeks and 
darkened my flowing locks, I deserted the peaceful asylum 
of my guardian relative, and went forth and commingled 
with the rude and daring of my kind, far away on the ocean 
wave. Oh, I was in my glory then I I loved the deep, dark 
waters, and rejoiced when the storm-god scattered around 
his icy diamonds ; when he spoke in hoarse thunder ; when 
he wreathed the sky in flames ; when he whistled clear, 
shrill music, amid the shrouds of our bonny bark. 

But my spirit was a restless one, and soon the excitements 
and scenes of ocean palled upon my senses and afforded no 
pleasure. Old Neptune could no longer supply divertisement 
to my ardent fancy, and the element-sprites could but dance 
and sing in the ballet and opera of eternal ages. I wanted 
something new. Novelty was the food upon which my spirit 
feasted. I was miserable without it. Change, change I 
would have. Hence my imagination returned once more to 
the green fields and purling streams, and every refreshening 
association of mother earth : I could not be satisfied without 
their enjoyment 

At length the voyage was consummated. We returned 
to the great mart, full-'freighted with the costly and beautiful 
fabrics of a people whose home was toward the rising sun. 
Our jolly craft finally rested upon the clear waters of the 
wide-spread bay, seemingly as a thing of life, or as the gentle 
cygnet, when there was nought to disturb the tranquility of 
her bosom. 

My aged uncle hastened on board to welcome back the 
truant boy, nor did he chide my waywardness. He was 
too glad to greet me, and forgot every anguish I had caused 
him when I consented once again to return to his abode and 
share bis hospitality and abiding afiection. 
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Oh, the wretcbedBes of an onslaMe disposkioo ! It wmm 
DOC loo^ before I repealed haviiig quilted the whilom doll 
ocean for the no less irksome mooolooy of a ooontry life. 
A feeling- of sadness came over ray sool, myalerioQs and un- 
accoaotaUe. Mj relaliyes strove by every means to dispel 
my despondency, in vain. I was wretched and onhappy stilL 
They caressed me — indulged me — made a fool of me i I 
had no wish angraiified — and it seemed for that very reason 
my spirit became the more vexed. My soal llnltered within 
my bosom, like the imprisoned bird which disdained narrow 
limits, and longed to wing its way into the free air, and dr- 
cumscribe all ethereal space. My temperament was that of 
the mettled steed galled to madness by Uie bit and spur. 
The blood coursed burning hot through my veins, and fired 
my brain to frenzy with the impetuosity ct its circulation. 

Ere long, howerer, this fever was subdued. Passion had 
spent its force, and there was a reaction of the mental and 
corporeal functions. I now roamed Uie green woods — dam* 
bered the hill-sides, and descended into the lonesome valley& 
Then I hunted in the wild glen, or angled in the trout 
stream, or pulled the rapid oar through the broader waters. 
And yet again, in my calmer moods, I sought the luscious 
berry, the brown nut, or the delicious wild fruit, as caprice 
directed my erratic wanderings. 

Even this pleasing day-dream did not last I awdce to a 
new world of gratification — with new impulses, new motives, 
and new resolves. The boy verged to the borders of man- 
hood. He became ambitious to scale the Parnassian mount, 
to rove the amaranthiaii fields, and explore the wells of living 
truth. I was no longer the wild — ^then the dreaming — boy^ 
but the sedate and attentive student. I entered college — 
sought the prizes — easily won them. Others bad the advan- 
tage of me in the academic race — in the stari^ I mean — ^but 
they lacked energy and fire and soul and ambition. Study 
was a drudgery with them. Not so with me. ' I had perse- 
verance, quick perception, and devoured literary food with 
keen avidity. It was homely at first — then savory — and 
finally delicious to the intelfectual palate. It was no marvel, 
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then, that I thwarted my compeers, and eame forth victor. 
Yet I was called a rare genius ! What is genius 7 It is a 
term to catch fools ! The phrase may import something — 
but to me the word was cabaUstic beyond my divination. I 
say I came forth the victor in the academic race. The pro 
fessors predicted great things in my destiny. I was still a 
mere boy. Sixteen summers bad not taken the primordial 
down from my face — and these sages presumed to read my 
path of life ! Simple men ! What knew they of the decrees 
of fate? Can man circumvent his stars, and rough-hew his 
way to immortality without their glimmering light? Jupiter 
and Mars, and Mercury and Yenus, heralded by the blazing 
meteors, ruled my nativity ; and as they have since rushed 
through the heavens, so have I been whirled round 'in the 
wild waltz of this terrestrial existence ! 

Again there was a revolution in my wheel of fortune. 
The cry of war was heard through the land, and the shrill 
clarion and roiling drum called the inhabitants to arms. ) 
rushed forth from the academic haunts to the fields of blood 
and fame ! I enlisted under the banner of the great Gen* 
eral — that chivalric leader from the far-famed "Emerald 
Isle^ — and soon was promoted to a high rank by his side. 
Our army was small in number, but invincible in daring. 
We swept through the trackless desert, and reached the walls 
of the enemy's city. The conflict was terrible. Blood flowed 
like water ! Our leader was cut down in the thick fight, 
and dismay followed the disaster. 

Those who were spared of our gallant little band, returned 
to their homes, and were disbanded. I had become attached 
to the soidieHs life. The solemn tramp of armed men — the 
neighing of the war-horse — the terrible roar of artillery — and 
the spirit-stirring music of the drum and bugle, with the 
clash of arms and the black smoke of deadly battle — oh, these 
thrilled on every -nerve, electrified the soul, and kindled the 
fires of sublimest patriotism. I loved my country more than 
life, and resolved to spill the rich crimson of my veins, were it 
necessary, in defense of my native land, from foreign and 
murderoas oppression ! 
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I entered the family of him whose home was by (be broad 
waters of tbe Potomac — even io tbe tent of the Mighty Chief- 
tain whom men loved to reverence as tbe '' wisest and best." 
That good man then hugged a viper to hb bosom ! It would 
have struck the envenomed fang to tbe heart that warmed it 
to glorious vitality ! His bosom was shielded by the breast 
plate of imperishable virtues. Tbe poison of calumny pro- 
duced no mischief. No moral death could result to Idm ! 
I was the heartless ingrate — likewise the fool ! 

For a time, I was galled by my banishment from the pres- 
ence of the great hero ; but at length I went forth and sought 
the home of the Wolf-Hunter of the north. He received me 
warmly, with true nobleness of soul. I told him my story 
of fabricated wrongs. He listened attentively, but regarded 
with caution my burning words of slander I He was a man 
of sterling integrity, of truth and justice. He despised the 
traducer, and abhorred the liar ! I was both ! I could not 
long remain beneath the veteran's roof, x Truth and false- 
hood — honor and dishonor, have abiding fellowship ! I went 
forth in shame ! 

From the lime I quitted college I ever worshipped in the 
temples of Bacchus and Priapus. I gave myself up freely 
to lust and wine. I roamed the gardens of innocence and 
purity, and rudely seized the flowrets of virtue to cast them 
down, despoiled, at my feet ! Oh ! oft have I returned to my 
home from a night of debauch, with soul maddened by the 
fires of infernal passion — wiih brain distempered by the strong 
red juice of perdition ! Body and soul were rapidly con- 
suming before ihe fierce flame of unholy desire, yet I returned 
again and again to those haunts of moral desolation. I glo- 
ried in my profligacies ! What to me was the world's cen- 
sure ? What cared I for the scorn of good and Christian 
men? Heaven gave me fine limbs, pleasing looks, great 
wealthy and many accomplishments. Lucifer, the Son of 
the M9rning, was highly gifted. He fell ! So did I! 

Again there came a change upon my being. I dreamed 
a sweet dream of bliss. In my wild wanderings through the 
gay parterre of female loveliness, I found a blossom which 
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dazzled tny fancy, and gave forlh the purest fragrance. Ii 
flourished high beyond my reach. I sought to pluck it, but 
could not ! It instinctively shrank back from the spoiler's 
pollution, and immaculate chastity shielded it from dishonor ! 
But I was not to be baffled ! At length I assumed the garb 
of sanctity— came forth again to the Eden of love to tempt 
and destroy — but returned with purposes changed — for purity 
and honor triumphed over the baser attributes of my breast. 
I had secured the prize of my heart ! 

That beautiful woman became my wife ! We were one 
in holiest, truthful affection. She was a divinity sent to 
reclaim my wandering feet back to the elysian fields of joy 
and peace. In her I was blessed ! But brief was that hour 
of bliss! Two annual suns had only revolved since our 
nuptial, when Heaven sent a swift messenger to bring back 
that seraph to those bright " mansions eternal on high !" 
Oh, that was a bitter bereavement ! I was stricken to the 
earth, and long mourned and sorrowed ! Nor was I utterly 
alone ! God took the mother and left the child ! Beautiful, 
fair thing, in her I had hope. She was the miniature of the 
loved original, and I wore her nearest my widowed heart 
I resolved to rear that infant daughter as fond parent never 
reared a lovely child before. The mother was the queen 
that ruled the empire of my heart: the daughter was the 
princess to succeed to the throne ! I endowed the little 
cherub with a multitude of riches, and provided liberally for 
her future care and education. * * * 

I betook to the law. I explored the arena of profound 
wisdom, and soon became familiar with all the principles of 
the abstruce science. My mind was not sufficiently analy- 
tical to take in every subtlety, but my imagination supplied 
all lack of reasoning power ; and cunning — fluency of speech 
and tact — soon opened the way to high promise among my 
compeers of the bar and bench. I acquired distinction rapidly. 
Clients crowded around me, and business multiplied exceed- 
ingly upon my hands. I was generally successful at the 
courts. The connexion of my name as advocate to any 
cause was ever regarded as a guarantee of triumph to the 
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party by whom I was retaiDed. At length, however, ray 
popularity was viewed with envy, and many of my rivals 
in the profession hated me for my fame. They lost influence, 
while I steadily gained in popular favor ! 

But with all my success and honor, I was unsatisfied I 
I longed for other triumphs — for additional renown. I be- 
came ambitious of political preferment, and entered the arena 
of bitter party strife. The times were propitious to my pur- 
pose. Two great factions convulsed the country. The oae 
advocated a strong government, which should be administer- 
ed by a privileged few ! The other, a government based on 
the suffrages of the people, with its functionaries obedient to 
the popular sovereignty. The respective parties were nicely 
balanced, and it was difficult to determine the preponderant 
feeling. The Federalists were powerful, but the Republicans 
were determined. The former hated and feared the people, 
and disputed their ability to govern themselves under a de- 
mocracy ! They sneered at them — called them '^ Rabble," 
" Jacobins," and thought of the bloody days of Paris ! The 
Republicans had felt the lash of the Briton king. They 
vowed never again to be scourged like dogs ! They shouted, 
'* Down with kingly and exclusive rule ! Long life to Re- 
publican Democracy !" 

Oh, those were thrilling times! It warmed the life-blood 
and fanned the fires of patriotism. I saw the road to dis- 
tinction before me. I entered the broad way. I had great 
gift of speech. I harangued the people, and my burning 
eloquence increased the fervor of their shouts of liberty ! I 
scattered around my wealth — declaimed with the bitterest 
tongue — and won over convert after convert to the cause of 
equal freedom. I was denounced as a reckless demagogue 
by the opposition. They dreaded me as the Robespierre 
of the New World, while by my friends I was ranked as a 
Mirabeau in oratory, and second only to the '* Apostle of 
Liberty " himself in patriotic sentiment. 

The Republicans triumphed, and rejoiced in their signal 
success. Now I had office and emolument, but I had not 
reached the goal of my ambition ! I ascended rapidly the 
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ladder of fame, and reached the topmost roand, save — ojie ! 
God ! it was a diz;sy elevation ! I could not look below ! 
The bauble of empire was within my grasp ! It shone glit- 
teringly above my head. I reached forward to possess it ! 
My brain became bewildered — the rounds of the ladder turn- 
ed beneath my feet ; they slipped from their position ! I fell 
like the fiend of darkness to the vile earth beneath ! " OA, 
my countrymen^ what a fall was there /" 

My spirit was stilt unconquered ! I rose from the dust — 
maddened but not subdued. I resolved again to secure what 
I had lost, and was determined to make any sacrifice to 
gratify my unholy passion and ambition. There was one 
who had repeatedly thwarted my purposes — at least, I fan- 
cied he had. He was a great statesman — a high-souled, 
honorable man ! He had crossed my path at the bar of the 
courts, and circumvented me in my political designs. I made 
provocation for a quarrel with him. He was ready to er- 
plain, but was no poltroon. I was determined on a meet- 
ing, and waived all explanation. We met. He fell ! I sent 
his soul, uncalled, to the bar of the dread Eternal ! 

My thirst for blood was appeased, but the laws were out- 
raged, and my country sorely wronged. I cared not fot 
that ! I despised all laws, and defied man and Heaven ! 
I was proclaimed the outlaw and murderer ! The authorities 
set a price on my head — and, had I been taken, my body 
would have made food for the vultures on the scaffold ! I 
fled from the haunts of men, and for many weary months 
shut myself out from the world. I was a coward and a 
fiend ! Blood was on my soul, and remorse conjured up 
continually the phantom of my guilt I Yet soon that fearful 
tragedy, was forgotten. No, not forgotten ! Men ceased not 
to remember it— ^but the Argos of the latr slept ! 

But my eventful destiny was yet unfinished. My dream 
of ambition was not over. There came new visions of con- 
quest and fame, of regal honors and triumphs and splendors ! 
Far away, in the clime of the burning sun, there was a mag- 
nificent empire which might be possessed by the strong arm 
of daring and ambition. It was the land of silver and gold 
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and glittering jewels. It was the land where the fig-tree 
dourisbed, and where the orange-blossoms sweetened the 
breath of the zephyrs. The city was great, and the streets 
crowded with palaces and temples, adorned with statues and 
paintings of costly device and execution. The people were 
luxuriated and enfeebled by the excess of their pleasures. 
They fancied themselves secure in their riches, and did not 
dream of the invader coming with burning sword to destroy 
their fair land. Such was my purpose ! I longed to sit upon 
the throne of the Moutezumas, and to wield the sceptre of an 
empire jBUch as the world never saw for grandeur and glory 
of power ! I breathed the grand scheme of conquest to a 
select few, and speedily gathered to my side a band of choice 
spirits, who were eager at once to enter upon an expedition 
which was to prove the El Dorado of our hopes ! The ren- 
dezvous was appointed. It was on the horde i-s of the fair 
land we sought to conquer and possess. Thither we were 
to repair with all secrecy and despatch. Each individual 
took the oath of confederation ; each pursued his own route 
for the ultimate destination — the belter to keep our design 
concealed. 

I travelled in disguise and alone. I went the circuitous 
way of the great valley — by the route ot the fresh waters. 
I embarked on that bright clear river whose springs rise in 
the mountains, and which rolls gracefully onward to kiss the 
Father of Waters. Far away, my little craft was at length 
anchpred by the peaceful shores of an earthly paradise. It 
was at an island in the midst of the beautiful stream that 
I was induced to sojourn and refresh my spirits and physical 
frame. It was the green spot in the desert of the wearied 
traveler. It was the abode of beauty and hospitality. There 
hixury reigned and nature was profuse of h^ bouniies. In 
that secluded sylvan retreat 1 found a friend — a warm-heart- 
ed, generous^ devoted friend. I imparted to him the secret 
of my scheme of empire. He caught at it with enthusiasm. 
His whole soul and great wealth were placed at my disposal. 
Unsuspecting man ! He invited me to sojourn under his roof 
till he could arrange bis afiairs and accompany me in my 
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career of anticipated glory ! I was easily persuaded. There 

was one — 

<* She was like 

A dieam of poetry, that may be 
Written or told-— eiceeding beautiful." 

That fair spot was another Eden. It had its Eve — and 
there was the serpent! I laid my plans craftily — slowly 
and sure ! I played the flatterer. My voice was sofl and 
musicaL My words were like sweet drops of honey — and 
cunning craft covered up the blackness of my soul ! The 
prize fell in my grasp ! I stole the jewel of honor. Shame 
and desolation followed ! 

I was a monster in sin ! There had been greater ! Nero 
fiddled while the city burned ! Where struck the hoof of 
Attila's steed, no spear of grass ever grew ! Both desolated 
the earth. I was but an humble imitator of them, and went 
out on the world to pollute and destroy ! 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. I was suddenly checked in my mad career of deso- 
lation. The throne of the sun still blazed afar off, yet I was 
not the conqueror and ruler of that proud realm which wild 
ambition spread out to my enraptured vision ! 

Anon there came an indistinct murmur on the breeze. It 
soon increased to audible sound. Treason was repeated on 
every hand. My name was coupled with that ominous 
word. Men knew not my purpose — but they suspected my 
motives. They thought I wished to play the usurper! 
They knew my spirit was daring and reaching. They be- 
lieved me capable of ''stratagem — treason — spoils." They 
pursued. I was taken — bound in chains, and dragged to 
the vile dungeon, to be tried as a traitor ! My name became 
a by-word of scorn in the land. My crimes — great as they 
were — were exaggerated to greater enormity. I was the 
abhorred of my race ! There was none to say, " Be of good 
cheer !" I was alone in that darksome dungeon ! The 
bonds of friendship were broken — the ties of consanguinity 
were neglected ! No I There was one that did not forsake 
the stricken wretch in that hour of fear and doubt. That 
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fair being upon whom I had lavbhed my treasure and love 
many long years before, did not forget her poor heart-broken 
father. She came on the wings of abiding affection to pour 
in the balm of consolation upon the wounded spirit. She 
supplied the sweet cordial of hope that refreshed my souL 
Oh, she was indeed an angel of peace, and I found joy and 
comfort in her pure truthful devotion. She was my only 
child Her sweet voice and bright countenance brought 
back the memory of that sainted woman — her mother — my 
wife ! 

The hour of trial arrived. I was arraigned at the bar of 
my country to answer for a charge of crime which would 
result in life or death, as found innocent or guilty. The 
proo£$ were produced. They were plausible, but unsubstan- 
tially grounded. The lion was enveloped in a net as flimsy 
as. a spider's web ! 1 directed my counsel how to proceed. 
His burning eloquence won the admiration of my enemies, 
and his sohex reasoning brought conviction of innocence to 
the minds of a sage and intelligent jury. I was acquitted, 
and wqnt forth unfettered — free ! The stain of treason was 
wiped from my brow — yet many wpuU not yield their pre- 
judiced opinions of my guilt ! 

I was without the confidence of my countrymen, and sub- 
ject to scorn and contempt, because of the foul associations 
connected with my name. I thought to retrieve myself from 
shame in a land of strangers. I went abroad over the ocean's 
waste. I fancied that ^a exile might be happy far away 
from the scenes of his birth-place. I was mistaken ! Con- 
science may be quieted ! Memory will bring up from the 
vault of time the frightful ghosts of the past ! The spectres 
that haunted me in my wanderings had pollution on their 
virgin skirts — the stain of blood was upon their brows ! I 
could not shake them off ! They flitted before me — pursued, 
ever pursued me ! I roamed through many a land. I sought 
friends and happiness and peace, in vain. I was regarded 
as a madman, or at best, as the visionary enthusiast Men 
listened as I told my Utopian dream, but shook their heads 
when I asked for aid to consummate the scheme of aggran- 
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dtzefnent I bad so long cherished as my life's soul. At last, 
I was spumed and scoffed at and shamefully treated. I be- 
came a wanderer and beggar from city to city — was content 
to lie down in the straw and partake of the food which the 
dogs rejected ! I was even denied my birthright — for when 
I wished to return to my native land, my countryman, in 
authority as my nation's representative abroad, refused to 
acknowledge my claims as an American, and grant the pass- 
port which would restore me to my once fond home in the 
western world. 

But my cup of bitterness, though already full, was yet to 
overflow. I thought of my daughter, and wished to see her 
once more in life. My prayer was heard. Ah, yes — I ven- 
tured to pray ! Relief came, and again I landed at the great 
city, where long years before I walked in pride, in honor, 
and renown. But I was sadly altered now. A new gene- 
ration inhabited the dwellings, crowded the streets, and occu- 
pied the places of trust and emolument. I was unknown ! 
A few brief years bad mad« me a stranger in my own land, 
and there was none to welcome back the exile and outcast. 
My child still lived. I sent for her to meet her stricken and 
humbled father. Her home was in the sunny south. Soon 
intelligence came that she hastened to be pressed to this old 
withered bosom, to give it warmth and life ! She embarked 
for the north. Days passed — weeks — months — and years ! 
She came not to meet her poor old father ! Oh, horrible 
suspense ! Why did she not come? The ocean keeps the 
secret ! • • * 

I realized acutely my utter loneliness in the world. The 

proud tree was riven of its branches by the lightning's fury. 

The trunk, blasted and blackened, stood a monument of 

wonder and dread ! It is worm-eaten to its inmost heart ! 

How long must it stand ? Not long — not long I The storm 

is breaking over it even now t * * * 

A B. 



Such was the abrupt termination of the manuscripts. The 
writings weite doubtless traced during the last few hours of 
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ezisleoce — even, periiapi^ at the moment when the messenger 
of death came to call the mortal to eternity — caiuang a void 
in his history which no pen may ever supply. And this is 
human glory ! 



THE GBAYB OF AABON BUBB 



The day is dosed ; the moon saik up the sky, 

And spresda her silvery sheen o*er hill and glade; 
Whfle here I stand, and gaze with pensive eye 

Upon the sunken moond where Barr is laicL 
No tomh-atone marka the apoU nor cypress shade 

Waves moamfal roond to call the atranger here* 
Sad msmoriea come — sad memories will not fade, 

Of whom no cherished thought can now endear; 
Ah, grows more fool his name aa circles year on year I 

The evening breeze aighs through the bending grass 

That springs lozuriant on this lowly moand; 
Its plaintive moans bnt strike the ear, alaa ! 

And leave faint impress on the heart to wound. 
Life'a varied deeds had stainless virtue crowned. 

And on each act her golden cygnet set; 
Here might the willow droop o*er hallowed ground. 

Or columned marble rise, to note the debt 
A nation owed to him whom now no cares beset. 

Neglected grave ! from thy low turf-sealed vault 

Come monitory tones that quicken thought ; 
Wrecks on life's stream, (the wayward helms-men's fiiultj 

Are beacons set 'mid shoals with danger fraught : 
Here, who may come, let each, a lesson taught, 

Run o'er the links of memory's pearly chains- 
Note every thread the web of life inwrought — 

Qeanse all its parts till clear of every stain : 
Thua shall he, honored, live—and dead, his deeds remsin. 
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Who hath not breath'd ** Farewell T 
Alas! thai such discordant note should be 
Mingled with feeling's sweetest harmony. 
To check the life-blood in the joyous track, 
And to the chilled heart send it curdling back. 

With a resistless spell I 

How oft afiection*s knell 
Comes o*er the breaking heart so mournfully^ 
In that wild word that we would rather be 
Among the dreamless sleepers, ere we proved 
Coldness in cherish'd beings we have loved 

** Not wisely, but too welL** 

And is it all for this 
We form the chain of friendship, but to sever 
Its glittering links to meet no more forever t 
Tis sometimes so. Yet let bright hope portray 
llie hour of meeting on some happier day-^ 

A welcome hour of bliss. 

But let our friendship tell 
A tale of constancy to after days ; 
And be thy path illumined with the rays 
Of gladnesfr— and thy evening sun go down 
Like that in eastern climes, which knows no frown. 

Elizabeth^— farewell ! 



^•^ 



In vain has been each studied art, 
And fbtile every cold endeavor; 

The love that comes not from the heart, 
A moment shines, than fades forever. 



TH^ |(i£ST AND THE SECOND. 

A SKETCIL 



BT BOBEBT ▲. WEST. 



Horace CNeile, though born and educated in the west- 
ern world, was of Irish descent. He inherited froui his pa- 
rents all the peculiarities of his nation, elevated by the pure 
air of freedom and his association with its sons. Warm, 
generous, and sincere, and in person elegantly formed, he 
was the idol of his circle. Nature had been lavish to him 
of her favors, and education and refinement had completed 
the work. He possessed his country's quick susceptibility 
of insult, and its still keener sense of feeling. In all save 
his attachments^ he was the sport of circumstances, sensi- 
tively alive to every shadow of neglect, to every shade of 
change. With these feelings he had loved — loved to distrac- 
tion, with that intensity of passion which absorbs all the 
energies of soul and being. Adeline Yernon had at once 
won her way to his heart, and he plunged into the vortex of 
the intoxicating passion — worshipping, in his heart's inmost 
citadel, the idol of his devotion. Adeline could lo^ as fondly, 
but not as faithfully. While the love of O'Neiie, like a bea- 
con-iight, always beamed on the same spot, her's, like the 
waves beneath, brightened for an instant in its lustre, and 
then dashed from its ray. ^was not that she did not love, 
but that she did not love like Horace O'Neile. They parted ! 
alas ! what can chill an ardent heart like such a parting ? 

Among the most faithful of O'Neile's friends was a family 
where an only daughter shed the bright light of peace and 
happiness over the circle in which she moved. Amelia Au* 
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bios was a timid, modest girl of seventeeo, with a form of 
almost fairy lightoess, and eyes of softest blue. The house 
of her father had been to O'Neile as a second home, Hod he 
loved Amelia as a sister ; but what was her blushiog cheek 
and her gentle voice to the commanding beauty, and fervid, 
passionate tones of Adeline Yernon? They were but as a 
pale moonlit landscape contrasted with the noontide splen- 
dor — a simple violet vieing with the rose. Yet there was 
happiness in the gentle courtesies of Amelia Aubins — and 
O'Neiie's heart, though bruised, was not broken. He sought 
a balm for his lacerated affections — ^and with quiet alacrity 
Hiss Aubins became his physician. Woe to the unwary 
leech who, in tending a patient, looks not to his own safety, 
aed imbibes the infection ! 

Miss Aubins sat alone in her room; she looked at her 
watch ; the finger pointed at the hour of nine. She almost 
fancied O'Neile late, although she was aware he could not 
present himself earlier. She was listless and unsettled ; her 
embroidery was before her, her harp beside her, yet she 
neither sought to expedite the one, nor to awaken the other. 
''Time lags to-night,'' she murmured, when footsteps on the 
stairs quickened the pulses of her heart and deepened the roses 
on her cheeks. '^ It is certainly him — I know his step/' she 
said mentally, when, as an atteridant threw open the door, 
she turned to receive her aunt Woburo. Mrs. Woburn was 
precisely one of those who have a little sentimental Eensibility 
to offer to all their acquaintance, and profound feeling to 
none. She did not perceive that Miss Aubins looked melan- 
choly, for she did not actually weep, or that she was not at 
ease, for she spoke not of her uterves ; i^nd, neither seeing 
tears nor heariug complaints, was satisfied with seehig her 
niece alive and before her, and asked no questions. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and Mrs. Woburn had departed, 
ere Horace O'Neile enterejj the room — and when he came, 
it was with a flushed cheek and levered brow. Miss Aubii^ 
received him with an agitation which gave a double charm 
to her welcome. Words of kindness from female lips had 
ever been dear to Horace ; and, as he bent over the hand 
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extended to him, his eye filled with the tear of memoiyi 
blended with somewhat of a sweeter feeling. 

A conversation, sustained with difficulty on either side, at 
length died into a silence still more oppressive. Anxious 
to terminate the embarrassing stillness, Mi^ Aubins threw 
her hand across the chords of her harp. She was skilled in 
music; she knew well the tone of melancholy of the mourner 
she sought to soothe, and that strains of mirth were ill fitted 
to such a purpose. She therefore awoke sounds as mild and 
as sorrowing as his feelings — awoke them until her own 
soul seemed blending with the chords. Adeline Yernon had 
touched her harp for O'Neile in the days of their afiection, 
but her's were the fearless flights of genius ; the strings leaped 
beneath her fingers as though they were touched but to be 
forsaken. Amelia's was the very softening of the breeze 
as it fans the cheek of some slumberina^ infant ; the chords 
seemed to woo the fingers that pressed them, and scarcely 
bounded from the touch. The one was the pealing of ge- 
nius, the other the soul of sound. 

As Miss Aubins bent over her instrument, O'Neile gazed 
earnestly upon her, and for the first time he felt that she was 
beautiful. ** Adeline Vernon," he mused, ''had a countenance 
more perfect ; her eyes were of a deeper hue, and her cheeks 
more glowing, yet she lacked the placid, serene, and heavenly 
expression of Miss Aubins. Were mine a wandering heart, 
it is here that I would bid it rest for ever ; but the hours of 
love are passed with me — withered, never to re-bloom." The 
refiection robbed him of a sigh. Amelia heard it, as it blend- 
ed with the low, deep chords of her harp, and unwittingly 
looked up. A tear— the offspring of her own thoughts — 
glistened in her eye as it was turned on her companion, «Lnd 
with the suddenness of the motion, the tear fell upon her 
cheek. 

" I can never love again," sighed O'Neile to himself, but 
the sigh was this time fainter, and the conviction weaker. 

Horace O'Neile entered Mr. Aubins* drawing-room one 
morning with the first bitter smile that had ever curved it, 
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upon his lip. Amelia looked at him wilh pain ; he was ab- 
stracted and unhappy. Something, she fel^> had deepened 
the gloom of his spirit, which even the sunshine of her smile 
failed to dissipate, painful as had been the effort to force 
that smile. 

'' Bear with m*e. Miss Aubins," he said, as he became more 
and more conscious of his own abstraction ; " bear wilh me, 
I implore you, and pity, but do not despise me !" 

^ Despise you, Mr. O'Neile !" echoed Amelia, as he arose, 
and with rapid but uncertain steps traversed the apartment. 

'' Yes, I feel that I am indeed despicable," replied O'Neile, 
throwing a ticket upon the table to Miss Aubins — "a thing 
to scoff at, when such a toy as that can thus unman me !'' 

Amelia glanced at the ticket : " A masquerade,'' she ex- 
claimed, " and the Countess de Brecon — the name is strange 
to roe." 

''And yet the goddess of the projected revel is far from 
being so," said O'Neile, in an accent, the forced composure of 
which made it heavy and unnatural. ''Have you forgotten 
Miss Yemon, whose witcheries won a fond heart, and whose 
falsehood blighted it? She departed for Europe," he con- 
tinued, heedless of the agitation of his auditor, and too proud 
to yield to his own ; '' she fled from America to learn forget- 
fulness of her own falsehood and of his folly whom it had 
wrecked, and she found the Lethe she sought in the affection 
of a Gallic lover. And now she has returned to New- York ; 
and she, the idol of my once happy heart — the very dayspring 
of my existence — she is the leader of these parti-colored revels. 
Pardon my emotion. Miss Aubins, for it is in vain that I strive 
to be the cold and senseless being that fashion should have 
made me. I see your astonishment — and oh," he added, 
pressing his hand upon his flushed and throbbing brow, ^^ I 
would have concealed my weakness from you — I have done 
it long — I thought to do it always. I have borne much ; 
I have smiled while I suffered — ^I have laughed amid my 
agony, while every nerve was strained to bursting. I have 
looked on you, Amelia — I have gazed on your calm and 
cloudless countenance, till I have almost deemed it impossible 
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not to imbibe its tranquillity. I baTe left you, and the canker- 
wonn of memory and regret bas again preyed upon my 
beart. Yet I bave borne aU tbis in silence. But, Miss Au- 
bins, to see the woman you have adored, aye, worshipped 
as something heaven-born — her whose lips had uttered but 
the words of retirement and peace — to see her figure as a 
sultana or flower-girl ! I think I could bave forgiven her 
all but this, or I could have forgiven this in all but her. But 
I cannot forget how gentle, how pure, bow devoted I once 
thought her. Tes — the last hold she bad on my heart is 
rent forever ! She will not heed it — and to me it should, it 
shall be welcome emancipation. But, Miss Aubins, I am 
forgetting all save my own sorrows : grief is selfish. I meant 
to apologise for my vehemence, and I have only increased 
the necessity.'' 

Amelia faltered out a few inarticulate words. 

''I feel,'' pursued O'Neiie, ''all that you would say — all 
the kindness of your pardon. I read it in every feature of 
your countenance. Gentle, good, lovely as you are. may 
you never, never feel the bitterness of another's falsehood." 
He buried his face in his hands. " She was so artless^ so 
tender, or I thought her so ! Censure me not for this pas- 
sion-gust, but reason with me. Miss Aubins, and I shall 
be convinced ; but thus left to myself, I can only feel and 
suffer." 

" Mr. O'Neiie," said Miss Aubins, with a pale cheek, and 
in a tone of calm earnestness, " in making such a request, 
you invest me with an authority, of which, for your own 
sake, I shall avail myself. A moment of strong feeling has 
overthrown the resolute firmness of months. If t/ou are thus 
the sport of circumstances, can you deem it strange that a 
woman is subject to the same weakness? Would you that 
she whose actions you now censure, should retaiu, when the 
wife of another, tastes and feelings which were of your own 
fostering,,and but exotics to her heart ? You are too honor- 
able to entertain such a wish. If she has tcast off every spell 
which yet clung around her spirit, and resigned her heart, 
untrammeled with the wreck of another passion, to her new 
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idol, has she not done well? Nobly, I will not say. If she 
could once learn to change, Mr. O'Neile, it became her duty 
to be utterly regretless in that change: that she Aa« been 
thus, is her least cause of censure. A man may shake off 
eTery tie ; the world is his partner in the task ; new care3, 
new hopes, new pleasures, woo him back to freedom ; but a* 
womao must toil to free herself. Miss Yernon has done this. 
She has thought that she CQuld love again : happy in the 
hope, she has dared the trial — and could you wish her to fail? 
No, Mr. O'Neile, all the better feelings of your nature forbid 
it She has effected a self*conqiiest ; it remains for you to 
imitate her example in that respect." 

^' Miss Aubins," murmured Horace, "I thank you for your 
candor, though my heart still bleeds from its wounds." He 
paused a moment, and then added, hurriedly, " Amelia, you 
are the child of affluence and happiness ; you have no cares, 
no pangs : the world is an Eden to you, and all its paths 
are strewed with roses. Who then so unlikely to reject an 
oflering because it carried not with it the blush of gladsome* 
ness? Amelia, will you despise the offering — will you scorn 
a heart whose weaknesses, and regrets, and feelings, are all 
known to you ? — a heart which promises not the first rush 
of love, for thai is past — nor the first fervor of passion, for 
that has long since died away — ^but an affection which will 
last forever — a tenderness that will never change?" 

Miss Aubins spoke not. Her ideas were confused and 
indistinct, and she sat with her eyes fixed on O'Neile with 
death-like intensity. 

"Say only that you will learn to love me," continued he, 
encircling her with his arm, "and my whole life shall bo 
one day of gratitude. Say but one word of gentleness — but 
one." 

Miss Aubins struggled to obey him, but she could not ; 
and yet Horace O'Neile read hope in her bright eye, as she 
tamed it upon him, glistening with the tear of emotion. 

"Amelia, can you love me?" he murmured, in a low, deep 

tone. 

^ Fondly ! devotedly !" replied Miss Aubins, and her voice 
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was tremuloos with feeling. ^ I have not now to learn how 
to lore you." 

""AmeUa, deceive me not," said O'Neile; "only say that 
you will be mine, and time and tenderness will, I trust, win 
for me an interest in your pure heart I expect not now all 
its affection, for in this firet wreck of joy I feel how valueless 
must be a love like mine." 

Horace," interrupted Miss Aubins, emphatically, " have 
I dealt so falsely by you, that you doubt the first assertioa 
I have ever made ? If ever woman loved," she added, fer- 
, ventiy, clasping her hands, " I am that woman ; if ever wo- 
man nursed an apparently hopeless passion, it was Amelia 
Aubins. Had I loved unworthily, the conviction of my 
weakness would have cost me a blush even in the solitude 
of my chamber, but my heart reflected only yourself, and its 
surface was unsullied." 

As she ceased speaking, her father entered the drawing- 
room. The emotion of his child and her tears told the tale, 
ere the lips of O'Neile could give it utterance. " I had hoped 
that our parting was more distant, my Amelia," said the old 
man, with a smile—" but I will not be selfish ;" a tear glis- 
tened in the smile as he continued : "Had I sought through- 
out the world a husband for my daughter, I may proudly 
say, that on Horace O'Neile would have fallen my choice.'* 



^m^ 



THE POWER OP KINDNESS 



How softly on the braised heart 

A word of kindness falls, 
And from the dry and parched soul 

Tlie moistening tear-drop calls I 
Oh, if they knew, who walk the earth 

'Mid sorrow, grief, and pain, 
The power a word of kindness hath, 

*Twere paradise again ! 
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A dark ahd strange rumor has gone forihy from some 
Satanic oracle, through the land of Ham, that a Hebrew child 
is about to be born, who shall humble the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs and raise their long-oppressed captives to the high- 
est pitch of earthly glory. A cruel edict follows, that shall 
make the Nile run blood for eighty years with the slaughter 
of their male children ; and the scaly crocodile shall receive 
worship through ages for his help in tearing the limbs and 
bodies of Israel's first-born, whom God has consecrated to him* 
self alone ; for which the whole land of the Mezraim shall 
one day drink blood to the full. 

In all history, there is scarcely anything more mysterious 
than the enslavement of the Hebrews under the tyranny of 
the Pharaohs. The children of patriarchs for whose sake 
Go4 has reproved kings, are now become a nation, thai 
mooarcha fear for their multitude, and are subjected to the 
cruellest enthralment. The dynasty under whose rule Jo- 
seph sat prime minister, and distributed bread to nations, is 
displaced for a foreign family — and Assyrian invaders coming 
from the east, overrun the country. They subdue it, drive 
into long exile the royal family, with their retainers, among 
the people of the Thebais and Ethiopia, and enslave the 
native Egyptians with their Hebrew guests. Then they fall 
to destroying the works of their predecessors and to the re- 
building of cities, temples and palaces, fortresses and pyra- 
mids, by the hands of innumerable slaves. Thus the Assy- 
rians will hold the lower regions of the Nile and Euphrates 
at once, and the race of Nimrod grow to universal empire 
In the east and west ; so that nothing shall stand before tlie 
power of their arms. The lands far off by Atlas, with those 
about the sources of the Nile, shall soon swarm with their 
populous youth. The nations of the Indus, or the Sericanian 
steppes of the far east, shall fall before the prowess of their 
kings. The shores ^ the Caspiaa or the Euxine shall pay 
tribute to Babylon ; the Tyrians shall be driven from their 
supiemacy upon the sea ; and the Philistine towers shall 
receive garrisons pf Troglodytes from below the Red Sea, 
or Sepoys from beyond the Ganges. The islands of ihe west* 
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MIRIAM 



BT THE EDITOR. 



Among the remaikable women of old lime, the sister of 
Moses and Aaron stands forth inferior to none in whatever 
makes a true woman memorable either in aclion or in suf- 
fering. Herself a prophetess, and devoted to a single life, 
she aSbrds us, perhaps, the first known instance of the Vestal 
who concerns herself supremely about sacred things ; and 
she maintains a most favorable comparison with her two 
brothers, in all that is great and ennobling in human virtue. 
Among the Hebrew women, in the afflictions of Egypt, in 
the triumph of the Red Sea, and in the perils of the wilder- 
ness!, she towers resplendant with beauty and grace and 
queenly dignity, and affords the best model we can conceive 
for the fictions of a Pythoness or a Cassandra — even as the 
daughter of Jephthah has received the echo to her fame in 
the tale of Iphigenia devoted to death by her father, but 
snatched away from the altar by divine power, and conse 
crated a priestess to the shrine of Diana. 

While man plays the hero or the sage upon the theatre 
of active life, it is the glory of woman to become mighty 
through suffering. Endued with a feebler and more delicate 
frame, her sensibilities are more exquisite ; and in this harsh 
world there is little congeniality for her but in retirement 
and the cares of domestic life. Pain and grief, in nameless 
forms, must nurse her for eternal joys, and death itself fashion 
her limbs for the life that has no sorrow and do end. Of 
this, few among our race have had ampler experience than 
our prophetess. 
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A dark ahd strange rumor has gone forth, from some 
Satanic oracle, through the land of Ham, that a Hebrew child 
is about to be born, who shall humble the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs and raise their long-oppressed captiTes to the high- 
est pitch of earthly glory. A cruel edict follows, that shall 
make the Nile run blood for eighty years with the slaughter 
of their male children ; and the scaly crocodile shall receive 
worship through ages for his help in tearing the limbs and 
bodies of Israel's first-born, whom God has consecrated to him- 
self alone ; for which the whole land of the Mezraim shall 
one day drink blood to the full. 

In all hbtory, there is scarcely anything more mysterious 
than the enslavement of the Hebrews under the tyranny of 
the Pharaohs. The children of patriarchs for whose sake 
Go4 has reproved kings, are now become a nation, thai 
monarcha fear for their multitude, and are subjected to the 
cruellest enthralment. The dynasty under whose rule Jo- 
seph sat prime minbter, and distributed bread to nations, is 
displaced for a foreign family — ^and Assyrian invaders coming 
from the east, overrun the country. They subdue it, drive 
into long exile the royal family, with their retainers, among 
the people of the Thebais and Ethiopia, and enslave the 
native Egyptians with their Hebrew guests. Then they fall 
to destroying the works of their predecessors and to the re- 
building of cities, temples and palaces, fortresses and pyra- 
mids, by the hands of innumerable slaves. Thus the Assy- 
rians will hold the lower regions of the Nile and Euphrates 
at once, and the race of Nimrod grow to universal empire 
In the east and west ; so that nothing shall stand before the 
power of their arms. The lands far off by Atlas, with those 
about the sources of the Nile, shall soon swarm with their 
populous youth« The nations of the Indus, or the Sericanian 
steppes of the far east, shall fall before the prowess of their 
kings. The shores ^ the Caspian or the Euxine shall pay 
tribute to Babylon ; the Tyrians shall be driven from their 
supiemacy upon the sea ; and the Philistine towers shall 
receive garrisons of Troglodytes from below the Red Sea, 
or Sepoys from beyond the Ganges. The islands of ihe west* 
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shall pour their wealth into the treasuriea of Egypt and As- 
syria; then Greece, Italy, Spain, and Gaul, wilh the north 
and west, to the pillars <tf Hercules and the utmost rooks of 
frozen Tbule, shall become vassals to the chUdrsn of the 
8U0. Thus bis race, that an ancient oracle denounces for 
slaves to the whole earth, shall enslave all nations^ and 
prove vain the most venerable prophecies of the infiini 
world 

Alas ! what boots it now that Abraham has fled from 
Chaldean oppressions, if the oppressors have power to enthral 
bis progeny in distant lands? And what now becomes of 
his covenant and the plighted foith of a God, if they can bar 
off his posterity from possessing their promised rest in Paleflh # 
tine? The milk-white lamb, bleeding from a hundred 
wounds^ flies panting and breathless before her pursuers over 
the land, but finds no rest. Surrounded at length by the 
huntsmen's toils, she stands at bay, and trembles through 
every limb at the voice of the relentless dogs that stand 
aroond, and, with gaping mouths, prepare to rend her in 
pieces on every side. But, she is consecrated to the altar 
in God's temple ; and, although she may bleed, still she can* 
not expire till she go up a bok)caust before God for the sins 
of the world. TImu, rising as a winged Pbftomz from the 
flames, shall she stand before the throne, and become expoah 
tor of those awf^l leaves that none in heaven or earth can 
behold ; and about her the universal hosts of God shall unite 
Id a song oi blessing, and glory, and honor, and power, and 
wisdom, and thanks, and might, unto Uim who sits Ufxn 
the throne for ever and ever. 

Thus the mystery of Israel's captivity is revealed. His 
oppressors come to great power, and misuse it to his injury. 
Thence all nations sliaH remember their fall, and glorify God 
ill the rescue of his sons. Thence from a cfcw of slaves 
shall arise a nation of Kings, and no sun shall ever set upon 
the domains of their Messiah. God has resolved to stain the 
pride of all huma» glory, and bring to nought the mightiest 
armories of the earth before the might of patience and faitfaL 
In the darkest hour his redemption is nearest| and this 
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shall be accomplished by means that no human fores^t 
can devise. 

A low and plaintive wail is heard in a rural dwelling near 
the Bubastic Channel, along whose waters they say the 
mangled limbs of Osiris floated down to the sea when torn 
of Typhon ; whence no Egyptian will inhabit the aecorsed 
shore ; and the land of Ooshen is assigned to strangers, whoee 
life, as shepherds, renders them ''an abomination to the 
Egyptians." Ah i now with what joy the little dark-eyed 
Miriam and her twin brother gaze upon the fair coanle* 
nance and white limbs of the new comer ; while with sup* 
pressed breath they listen, lest every whisper of the air may 
4>ring the sound of hostile feet with it, and a score of those 
tongueless mutes break into the dwelling by night or day 
to seize and carry away to a watery death the helpless being 
who has scarcely yet begun to smile upon his mother ! 
*^ Shall we die too, mother, when they come to kill our little 
brother, and throw his beautiful limbs into the river for the 
fish to eat?" Such is the whisper that often passes the lips 
of the prattlers; and their mother can only reply, *'Our 
&thers' God can protect us, my dear children ; but if we 
must die, we shall meet in heaven, and sit down with Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, and all the blessed patriarchs, in 
the paradise of God." Three long and anxious months have 
passed away, and it is impossible longer to conceal the dan* 
gerous child. Yet there remains one more expedient to save 
him from death — and to this the anxious mother turns, as to 
a last hope. 

With the Egyptians and other Oriental nations the ark 
is a sacred thing — since it commemorates the sailing of their 
first ancestors over the waters of the deluge : their first an- 
cestors honored afterward as mediator gods, and placed 
among the signs of heaven under guise of beasts and birds 
and fishes. If the lovely child can *be once repoeed in an 
ark, he may float safely upon the waters, and perhaps the 
worshippers of Osirb will respect his sanctuary and save him 
from a watery grave, when they see him exposed upon the 
river like their own deity. 
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An ark of paper- reeds is to be constructed, and the child, 
exposed in it to the fury of the waters, must be committed 
to the same Providence that rescued Noah from the deluge, 
for the renewing of the earth. Slowly and anxiously by 
night, the little structure rises of closely woven reeds, each 
compacted with a sigh, a prayer, and a vow to devote the 
child to whatever service God may have for him to do. The 
delicate fingers of Miriam are busy in the task, and her young 
* heart beats with anxious fears for the little nursling, while 
she lines the sides with snowy cotton, and forms his narrow 
bed of the softest down, as if it were to be his cradle where 
he should be laid to sleep with the sweet sound of bis mo- 
ther's own song, instead of the roar of waves and the tossing 
of pitiless winds upon the deep. 

Tis autumn, and the sun rides with the Scorpion above 
the heavens. Now is the time for all ESgypt to lament the 
dissolution of the world by water, and the cruel fates that 
shut up their gods in the ark. With hair unbound and their 
clothes rent, they run to the temples, casting dust upon all 
heads, and crying, ''Alas! alas!" They scar themselves 
wiifi knives, and cut off hairs for Osiris, and their blood rolls 
down upon the ground ; they toll themselves in dust, smiting 
their breasts, and tearing their bloody cheeks with their nails 
for Osiris, and beat their heads upon the ground, crying, 
"Alas ! alas! what god is like Osiris, the father of gods and 
men ?" Thus by night arises on all sides a universal clamor 
of voices celebrating the ineffable orgies of their gods, and 
they chant in doleful strains how the Queen of heaven weeps 
by the shore of the Nile, arrayed in robes of mourning, and 
to the sistrum's clang bewails the mangled limbs of her eter- 
nal spouse. 

Alas! another than moon-robed Isis wails now by the 
shore ; and the wife of Amram herself stands dissolved in 
grief among the reeds of Nile, with her daughter by her skie, 
who with her tears mingles equal tears. There sleeps the 
babe in robes of silk and fine linen, and in his covered ark 
of pitchy reeds 'floats quietly by the edge of the stream. 
''Jehovah ! God of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob! 
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Thou that sittest ever to guard the right, to aid the friend* 
less, to deliver the oppressed, and show thyself the eternal 
foe to tyranny and injustice ! Thou whose right arm and 
thunder thy children do not vainly invoke in all their afflic- 
tions, here be present, and with the hovering of thy cherubs' 
wings defend and save!" With these words the mothei 
turns away, often looking back upon her lost babe until the 
Ehore recedes from her view,, and she reaches her home, now, 
alas, made desolate.! The sister stands to guard the pre- * 
cious float and it^ more precious burden ; and with sobs and 
tears wears away the tedious night. 

At length the sun begins to tinge the hill tops with purple 
and gold, and the wail ceases over all the land of Egypt for 
the misfortunes of imaginary Gods. The Hebrew maiden 
stands weeping by the shore. At length she sees coming 
that way a long train of damsels, bearing mirrors, and fans, 
and palm branches, and vases of perfume, and silken carpets 
that they spread upon the ground before the queenly daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, as she draws near the shore of the sacred 
river. Alas, poor Miriam 1 what can she do but retire to a 
safe distance, where she may watch them unobserved, and 
wait the event ? God fills her heart with sudden hope, and 
she resolves to see what can be yet done to save the child ; 
since, instead of rough men, fair women alone approach his 
hiding-place — and these may pity the hapless infant, and 
restore him to his mother. 

They come to the shore beneath the arms of ancient wil- 
lows and plumy reeds, of sycamores and figs and feathery 
palms. The keen-eyed devotee to Isis beholds near the 
sedgy verge of the stream the fragile vessel, and sends one of 
her nymphs to draw it upon the land. She opens the casket, 
and the babe weeps within. A sudden emotion of pity causes 
her tears to flow, and she exclaims, '< This is one of the He- 
brew children ; but it shall be mine, and I will name him 
MoseSj that he may remember when he comes to the throne 
how he has been saved from a watery death." 

Encouraged by this show of kindness from the enemies of 
her racoi little Miriam, with trembling and hesitating steps. 
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approaches^ and enquires, '' Sball I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse this child 
for thee?*' The mother herself is calkd, and appointed nurse 
with gifts, until he shall grow to a fit age for the studies of 
his caste in the colleges of (he priests, that he may become 
qualified by all manner of sacred learning no less than by 
adoption, to sit among the Pharaohs upon the throne of 
Egypu 

Alas ! what now shall guard hi3 tender and pensive youth, 
when an eternal separation from his scarce known mother 
leaves him to learn subtle falsehoods and worthless fictions 
without measure or restraint, among the sublime verities of 
the Mystagoria and temple imagery of hieroglyphics and 
awful ceremonies, before the shrines of those idols whose 
service is an abomination to God ! How shall he escape 
the universal delusion that binds the mightiest spirits of the 
earth, and from which all the learning and genius of Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Socrates, Zoroaster, and Confucius shall 
never be once able for a moment to extricate either them- 
selves or the best of such as listen to them ? How shall he 
penetrate and thread that labyrinth of error and sophistry 
which holds to this day the panting spirits of Brahmins and 
Buddhists, and Lamas and Moollahs, and the minions of the 
Arch-Druid that calls himself Gkxl upon earth, and that has 
held from the beginning of the world the brightest and 
clearest and noblest spirits of the race, who have either not 
known, or knowing, have slighted, the voice of God in his 
revealed Word and the sacraments of his house ? 

Years may indeed pass, and the youth become a man of 
grey hairs ; but when his ears have once heard the truth, 
he will never find himself capable of either disbelieving or 
forgetting it ; and the sounds of a mother's voice, or the 
thoughts of a sister's love, will follow him to the grave and 
into the eternal world. The mother of Moses knows this, 
and his young sister, whose dark eyes already flash with the 
first glimpses of prophetic rapture, knows it ; nor will either 
the mother nor the sister omit whatever may be in their 
power to sow in his susceptible and willing spirit the seeds 
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of manly truth, and iostnict him thoroughlj ia the duties 
that the heir to Egypt's royalty will know how to put ia me 
for the benefit and deliTeraoc^ of his race, when he* conoes 
to reign. Before he can comprehend or know the mysteries 
of error, they have occupied hb mind and heart with the 
mysteries of piety and truth, and have made him to know 
the God of his fatners, with all his deliverances in their straits 
and afBictions from the beginning of the world ; the first 
innocence and the offence; the law of sacrifices and prayers, 
and the first defections from piety to self4rust and the wor- 
ship of angels ; the deluge and the ark ; the origin of temples 
and sepulchral pyres, of tithes and first-fruits, and the boun- 
daries of kingdoms ; the exile of Abraham and his wonder- 
ful race ; the burning of Sodom, and the wars of eastern 
kings ; the long rule of Joseph and the overthrow of Nimrod ; 
the hope of the world's Redeemer, and the heirship of the 
world in their line, through the Seed of the woman ; the 
reign of peace in the last days ; the ineffable joys laid up in 
heaven for the just, and the everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angek.* 

Armed with such discipline as this, and filled with divine 
knowledge from the breathing of lips that he loves, this child 
of the covenant and of many prayers will shew himself proof 
against every seduction, and find his soul furnished with the 
truth that shall render clear and intelligible the whole maze 
of hieroglyphics and mysteries and temple ceremonies, and 
all the arcane theology of Egypt or the east 

Forty years of mingled hopes and fears are past, and the 
streams still run with the blood of Israel's slain children. 
Moses has become '' mighty in words and ia deeds," equally 
wise at the council board and valiant in the field. The 
turbulent Ethiopians are driven back to the sources of the 
Nile ; nor can tlie most frightful deserts filled with pits, and 
drought, and scorpions, and fiery flying serpents, impede for 
one moment the progress of his arms, until Saba itself, the 
rival to Thebes in magnificence and wealth, with its defense 
of three mighty rivers flowing around it, yields up its trea- 
sures and its arms, and becomes tributary to the kings of 
Memohis. 
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Never has the land of Ham enjoyed a day of glory like 
that wherein Moses leads in triumph the captives and the 
spoils of many victories before the gods of Nile. His multi- 
tudes in arms, whether on foot or in chariots of iron, or 
mounted upon steeds and camels and the nocks of elephants, 
surround him with shouts and triumphal songs to their tre- 
mendous Trinity, to whom he consecrates a hundred tem- 
ples by the shore, and offers the fat of innumerable victims 
upon altard of brass. The carcasses of bullocks and lambs 
by myriads strew over the ground^ The captive multitudes 
are seen distinct in dress and arms : the swarthy Ethiops, 
and those that crisp and blacken beneath the burning Line, 
and run naked to battle, skilled in the light spear and the 
bow ; the Indians and Garamantes by Atlas ; the Getulians 
and the mingled multitude of the Chubim and Lubim from 
the streams of Niger, and the savage tribes that bind their 
hairs with serpents, and starve on raw fish by the Red Sea, 
or tear with bloody teeth the flesh of live bulls and the 
entrails of bleating goats. 

A thousand hierophants, in robes of night-black silk and 
snowy linen, receive the precious gifts, and divide by lot the 
victims and the spoils, or assign whatever destiny may await 
the captives now left to pine in bondage, with their kings, 
under tasks, nor see again their native land, to swell the 
ranks of the conquering armies for home or foreign service. 
Or fill the arena with new deaths — man against man — or 
the choicest to contend with wild beasts. Moses, as chief 
bierophant, mitigates the hard lot of the vanquished, and 
groans that the laws of his country doom such multitudes 
to cruel deaths and perpetual slavery that he cannot coun- 
tervail. The lots are determined, with solemn rites, in tem- 
ples, and Moses devotes to the gods of Nile the first spoils 
and the noblest captives to attend on the service of the priest- 
hood. 

Thus in triumphal pomp the heir to the throne passes 
through the city gates, borne in a chariot quadrupled with 
milk-white steeds; and round him a thousand chariots, closely 
arrayed, move in long and solemn order as he cornes to the 
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shrine of ancient Apis, ttie father of gods and men, that 
with seven souk more es^bped the deluge ; and these with 
him received worship from their posterity, under brutish 
forms. Upon the jasper pillars he hangs the sacred gifu 
and the spoils of battle. A thousand altars smoke, and in 
cense fumes from innumerable censers of gold. In all the 
temples are choirs of sacred matrons, that bind about their 
purple hairs with Sowers and mingled asps, and perform the 
mystic ceremooies'of moon-robed Isis, where she sits crown- 
ed with flowers and serpents, impenetrably veiled from all 
eyes. 

Three days they triumph belfore the gods ; and last the 
victor sits as heir at the king's right hand, to aid in the 
administration of justice, and dictate laws for the obedience 
of the remotest nations. 

Still the old hatred of the court pursues the heir to the 
throne^ and since he cannot be secretly destroyed either by 
the assassin's steel nor the spears of foreign foes, he must be 
driven into exile, or openly put to death upon some state 
pretext, which we may be sure will not be long wanting, 
since he chooses to cast in his lot with his afflicted brethren, 
and risk his heirship to the Elgyptian throne, rather than 
enjoy all the splendors of royalty, if they must remain en- 
slaved under cruel laws. 

The timid and trembling girl has become 9, woman of 
ripe age, and her heart breaks with longing for the return 
of her race from Egypt to the promised land. Endued with 
the gift of prophecy, she knows the time is not distant when 
this shall be done ; but she must see that brother no more 
until he returns from Horeb to lead their armies through the 
sea. A sword pieces through her soul at the thought that 
another generation must toil and sufler, and bleed and die, 
beneath the lash, before the gods of Nile, with all their 
worshippers, shall stand judged and punished as a terror to 
all ages. 

At length the fatal day is come. The fugitive has seen 
God in Sinai, and received commission to work wonders in 
the land of Ham, and lead forth the sons of Abraham to their 
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promised rest. Miriam is there, whan before the princes of 
Israel he changes his rod to a serpent, and pours J.he waters 
of the river upon the land that they may become blood. She 
too is present when the river gods fly screaming from their 
ancient shrines, and the streams roll with blood throughout 
every part of the land. She sees when the saored frogs 
thicken over the land, and roll in floods from every stream 
to fill the houses both of men and gods ; or when a strange 
malady breeds vermin upon the bodies of their foes, and a 
horrible mixture of insects corrupts the whole land, destruc- 
tive alike to men and beasts. She too is not far oflT when 
a sudden horror and sickness smites alike the gods and the 
victims before their altars, as well as the herds and flocks of 
all Egypt ; or when the sprinkled ashes from the sacrifice of 
red-haired men to Typhon scatters sores and boils and scald- 
ing blisters over the bodies of all Egypt's sons. 

Miriam sits by the lattice, and looks out of her window to 
behold the gathering tempest when neither Osiris presiding 
over fire, nor Isis the guardian of water, can defend the fields 
and the fruits of Egypt from the thunder and lightning and 
hail of Israel's Jehovah. She notes with what sudden horror 
and blackness infinite swarms of locusts come borne upon a 
strong east wind over the sea to devour alt green things in 
the landr She too is not last when three days of darkness 
come over the realms of Nile, and the solemn rites of the 
Passover are preparing ; or when the first-born fall beneath 
the avenging arm of the Almighty, and every brutish deity 
breathes out life by his shrine. Among all the women she 
stands proudly eminent when they leave the grim walls of 
Ramesses, or stand by the shores of the Red Sea, beneath 
the flashings of the cloudy pillar, when they pass *' through 
the deep as through the' wilderness," or stand upon the Ara- 
bian shore to behold far off upon the waves the wreck of 
their ancient foes, and with a shout of millions at once, they 
sing, " Jehovah hath triumphed gloriously I the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea !" 

And now follows the forty years' march of the chosen race 
through that great and terrible wilderness, where even the 
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Arabians scarcely pitch their tents upon the burning soil 
She is present when the multitude cry for thirst at the bitter 
wells of Marah, and are ready to stone their deliverer again 
at the palm-trees of Elim, as formerly by the shore of the 
Red Sea, when the hosts of Pharaoh were' pressing fast be- 
hind them in the gorge of Hiroth. She beholds when clouds 
of quails fly low at evening about the camp, and when the 
morning brings manna like a fall of snow-flakes thick over 
the ground. She hears the cry of anguish that marks the 
approach of the wild robbers from Amalek, and with the 
8istru;n's sound leads again the dance of loose-haired women 
about the altar that they name Jehovah-nissi, and rear it 
huge, of unhewn stones, where the battle raged and the law- 
less hordes of Agag fell by the sword. 

When the thirsty rock pours out water for their fainting 
hosts in Rephidim, and when all the camp trembles in Sinai, 
she is there to behold with mortal eyes the terrible glories 
of Israel's Jehovah ; and afterward is present to bewail the 
dead who fall slain of the Divine wrath about their golden 
calf; or when the two sons of Aaron fall dead before the 
bolts of offended Justice for the oflTering of incense with for- 
bidden fire ; or when the pestilence sweeps away such my- 
riads who loathe the food of angels in Hazeroth ; where she 
too is smitten with a direful disease, and healed by the 
prayers of Moses. She hears the murmurings of the crowd 
at the report of the spies, and bewails their sad exclusion 
from the promised land, who for their fault must perish in 
the wilderness ; or beholds with horror when the earth opens 
her mouth to swallow up the sedition of Korah. 

At length a hundred and twenty years are well nigh past 
since that wailing babe was laid in bis ark of rushes ] when 
his sister (who never seems to us as one that grows old,) 
must end her mortal life, and find a grave in the mountains 
of Sin, as Aaron shall ere long in Hor, and Moses in Pisgah, 
and not one of them finds a place or even a grave in the 
promised land, because they are figures of that worldly dis- 
cipline that conducts men only to the sight of heavenly things, 
while Jesus alone can give his beloved rest beyond the grave. 
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Thirty days they bewail the prophetess about her new- 
made grave, and ^re purified without the camp by the sprink- 
ling of blood and running water, and the ashes of a red 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke ; that they may thence 
urge forward their tedious and solemn march towards the 
borders of Canaan, where they shall behold the sun and 
moon stand still in the midst of heaven a whole day ; leaving 
Miriam to rest her canonized bones far from the graves of 
her kindred in an unknown land, until the last trumpet shall 
call the dead from both land and sea ; and they who in all 
ag^es have loved the appearing of the Son of God, shall be 
caught up into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. 



BONG OF TRIUMPH AT THE RED SEA. 



Davgbtebb oMsnell flrom the roek-bonnd ahoie 
Look and exult! The oppressor ia no more ! 
With impious hate th' Assyrian o'er our way 
Hnng like a tempest 'till the dawn of day : 
As the rude seas might stand like walls of hrass, 
Beyond the hour when Ismers legions pass, 
Thro* sorceries dark, tho' oft defeated sore, 
Before embruted shrines they shall approach no more. 

Sing and rejoice ! — ^tbe armory of war 
Jies weltering o*er the tossing floods afiu ! 
Chariots and horsemen, thrown in disarray 
Beneath the thunder, float upon the seel 
No banner waves abo?e them, nor the voice 
Of trumpet calls stem heroRes to rejoice 
In battle red with slaughter; but all prone 
Upon the waters lie, or toss on shores unknown! 



• 
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Te wild WmU prowliof o'er the deeeK etiiBd— 

Ye birds of nfMiie both by eea and lood— 

Come to the feast! a san-clad saint hath ddl'd, 

That ye may eat the flesh of heroes old, 

The flesh of horses, and the fat of kings, 

That now the sea upon her salt nuo^ flings 

As worthless weeds, to moalder on the sand, 

The* onee th^ terror soanded oV both sea end lead I 



Alas! the tyrant ne'er shall lead agahi 
Trhimphal pomps before his father's shrine I 
No more his sons shall walk behind his oar» 
RetonVl victorious from fiekls of war, 
To shade his head with van of eagles' plume, 
And bear all regal ensigns; nor his tomb 
Shall they course round with footsteps sad and slow» 
When youthfdl Sirens wail in dhges soft and low. 

» 

The remnant of the nation shall bewail 

For six whole weeks of God the oppressor's bai*-^ 

FeasUni; on viaode oeane, the food of alaTes ; 

Not tasting wine ; nor aught his sad flesh laves 

In running water; nor perfomes are breath'd. 

Nor games delight, nor victors' crowns are wreath'd 

Of amaranthine leaves: an empty tomb 

Shall stead akne oMnorial of thfl tynat's dooml 

Yam shall they raise the marble pUe on high, 
Sculptur'd with trophies rare, that he may fie 
Number'd with Gods, and give to deathless fame 
The great deed's of his rule ; for lasting shame 
Shall be his portion, who, against all right| 
Proposed to stand audacious in his might ! 
Smg! for Jehovah hath trinmph'd gloriously! 
Both horse and rider hath he thrown into tba seal 



* The only amaimnthine flowar eo eafth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treaaore, trath*" 
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Mrs. Maxwell sighed ; and Linda said : 

^ Is there nothing more glorious in your life, sister, than 
shining in a new dress, or mortifying a neighbor?" 

'' Oh, it is very well for you, who cannot afford such things, 
to moralize," said Mrs. Darley, pouting. 

^ Mr. Smith, by his talenfe, has secured an independence 
for his family," replied Mrs. Maxwell; ''but, with so many 
children, it would not be prudent to indulge in dress, if he 
had the inclination." 

''Yes," added her aunt, ''her children are Linda's only 
jewels !" 

A change came over the brilliant face of Augusta, and 
she gazed at the cherubs with 'a dull, sad look. 

" Ah, yes," she sighed, " that is the one dark shadow over 
my life — the throe in my heart ! Ah, Linda," she said, aloud, 
" it is my lonely state that drives me to fashion and folly ! 
Our lots are more equal than we once supposed. I have 
wealth and luxury, but am childless. My husband regrets 
this bitterly ; and from our lonely mansion we are driven 
abroad for society." 

Gay voices interrupted them, and, the doors opening, Mr. 
Darley came in, with his arm around a fine young lad of 
sixteen. Mr. Maxwell and Charles Smith followed. 

" Oh, Augusta !*' exclaimed Mr. Darley, " we have a son 
now! Charles has promised that \ shall adopt his boy, 
James, who will live with us, and take my name ! How 
nice, is it not ?" 

" Not so fast, Darley ! I said, if his mother consented." 

" Consent^ my dear I — how can you think of such a thing?" 
said Linda. 

While the grandmother and aunt were expressing their 
surprise, Charles leaned over to his wife, and whispered : 

" Pra}% love, do not refuse ! Think what an advantage 
to receive such an education as his rich uncle can give! 
We can see him every day. He will be his uncle's heir !'' 

''Charles, my love, say no more! I cannot consent! 
James has been happy without riches. He has good in* 
struction, and escapes the snares wealth may bring. Enjoy- 
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hear your murmurs ! Can you expect a blessing upon your 
marriage, if thus, on its eve, you sigh for perishable riches, 
when your Heavenly Father has given you a loving hus- 
band and a comfortable home 7^ 

"' Comfortable !'— humph !" said Linda. "Well— well, 
I know this is wrong," she added, while a tear rolled down 
her glowing cheek. " There b no hope of struggling against 
my destiny — for Augusta was born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth /" 

" Do not repeat that silly saying ! How blind are you to 
the history of (his world and to the truths of another, and 
to the chances and changes of life, to deem happiness de- 
pendent upon wealth and show I Oh, when sorrow comes, 
as it must come to all', will diamonds, or the world's flattery, 
sooth one throb of pain, or heal the wounds of the heart? 
In the end, depend upon it, you will find your lots are more 
equal than you suppose — and will confess, it is as possible to 
be happy in a humble station as in one more exalted." 

Notwithstanding the above conversation, Linda Maxwell 
was not an ambitious or envious girl. She possessed an 
excellent heart, and was much attached to her mother and 
sister. When a child, she was plain, but loved by her pa- 
rents, and caressed by all, until Augusta was born, and then 
"the baby'' was the delight of all eyes. In after years, the 
lovely Augusta was preferred — ^because, as her nur^e said, 
''she was born with a silver spoon f^ until Linda almost 
allowed herself to consider her sister as a rival. 

Before her mother left the room, Linda felt truly ashamed 
of her fit of envy ; and, making her peace with her, she 
kissed the ring, and then put up a humble and penitential 
prayer to her Saviour, who alone could subdue the evil of 
her heart, and keep her in the straight path which she 
wished to pursue. 

The next morning beheld Clinton-Place crowded with 
carriages, bringing company to the bridal of Linda and Au- 
gusta Maxwell, When the guests had assembled, the bridal 
train entered, and took up its station at the end of the back 
room. All gazed eagerly on, and all thought how splendid 
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Augusta looked. She wore the necklace, robe, veil, and 
jewels which had been presented to her by Frederic Darley 
and his friends — thus making a strong contrast to Linda, 
in her plain white silk and orange bud. To her husband, 
Charles^ however, she looked far lovelier than the glittering 
Augusta. 

The ceremony was over — the brides saluted — and then 
the company were attracted to the table of wedding presents, 
more than half of which brilliant display of silver and 
hijauterie belonged to Augusta — gifts of her new relatives. 
Thence the stream passed into the refreshment-room, where 
was much eating of cake, popping of champagne corks, and 
drinking healths to the 'happy couples." Cloaking follow- 
ed ; and, as the departing guests passed through the hall, 
they were presented with boxes of wedding-cake, which 
piled the silver waiters held by smiling negro servants. Soon 
all the carriages had driven away except three; one was 
destined to take upon their* bridal trip Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Smith, and the other two, - Mr. and Mrs. Darley, servants, 
and luggage. 

A solemn procession now comes down the stairway : the 
brides appear in their sober travelling-suits, followed by their 
weeping mother and sad-faced bridemaids. Tears — kisses — 
and adieus-^and Linda sets off to visit her husband's father, 
a farmer in New- Jersey ; and Augusta, to a tour of pleasure 
through the southern cities ; ^hile her magnificent mansion 
in Union -Square* is preparing for her reception. 

When next we behold the parties, it is after years have 
passed, and the life each has led, has had its effect upon their 
characters. They had been dining with their mother, as 
was their custom, on Thanksgiving-Day. The gentlemen 
were still in the dining-room, while the« ladies and children 
and an aunt were seated in a- group around Mrs. Maxwell 
The young people were children of Mrs. Smith, as Mrs. Dar- 
ley had none.' One, a sweet girl of twelve, was seated by 
the side of her grandmether^ who held her hand fondly in 
her's; while a > cherub t>f three years sat on a stool beside 
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her aunt Darley, smoothing wilh her tiny hand and admi- 
ring smiles her aunt's rich brocade robe. 

" Take care, child — ^you will soil my dress !" said Augusta, 
drawing away from her sweet niece. " Do you know, Lin- 
da," she added, proudly, '* I gave three dollars a yard for 
this silk! Expensive, was it not? but that pleases me, as 
no one but we of the upper doss can wear such." As no 
one made a remark, she went on : '* It is provoking, how* 
ever, to see how many parvenues there are springing up 
around the Square, wilh money to purchase all they wish ! 
They dress in vain, I rejoice to say, as a certain circle of us 
have banded together, and are determined to keep them out 
of all genteel society." 

".Is that kind?" said her mother. 

Augusta laughed scornfully, and went on : 

'^ I served one lady nicely. I gathered together a band 
of my intimate friends, and, by bribing, secured the pattern- 
cards of the new Spring silks, and thus chose out all the 
best and newest fashioned. We took two or three dresses 
each — more than we wanted — on purpose to spite our neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Newcome. The consequence was, she was obliged 
to fit herself, and her ugly daughters, wilh old-fashioned 
silks !" 

^ That was not ' doing as you would be done by,' my 
child." 

'^ Ah, my dear mamma, that motto is not used in fashion- 
able life : there, each strives to excel the other." 

''Thank Heaven, Jam not in it !" exclaimed Linda. 

'* What, Linda ! have you forgotten the scene of the pearl 
ring and 'silver spoon' so soon?" inquired her mother, 
smiling. 

(This conversation was aside^ as Mrs. Darley was still 
narrating her triumph to her aunt) 

"A few days after," continued Augusta, ''there was a 
soiree in the Square. I sailed in, wearing one of my new 
silk dresses ; and I never shall forget the rueful look poor 
Mrs. Newcome cast upon her own dull dress, after glancing 
at my brocade ! Oh, it was a glorious triumph I" 
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Mrs. Maxwell sighed ; and Linda said : 

^ Is there nothing more glorious in your life, sister, than 
shining in a new dress, or mortifying a neighbor?'' 

" Oh, it is very well for you, who cannot afford such things, 
to moralize," said Mrs. Darley, pouting. 

^ Mr. Smith, by his talenfe, has secured an independence 
for his family," replied Mrs. Maxwell; ''but, with so many 
children, it would not be prudent to indulge in dress, if he 
had the inclination." 

<*Yes," added her aunt, ''her children are Linda's only 
jeweb !" 

A change came over the brilliant face, of Augusta, and 
she gazed at the cherubs with 'a dull, sad look. 

"Ah, yes," she sighed, " that is the one dark shadow over 
ray life — the throe in my heart ! Ah, Linda," she said, aloud, 
'Mt is my lonely state that drives me to fashion and folly ! 
Our lots are more equal than we once supposed. I have 
wealth and luxury, but am childless. My husband regrets 
this bitterly ; and from our lonely mansion we are driven 
abroad for society." 

Gay voices interrupted them, and, the doors opening, Mr. 
Darley came in, with his arm around a fine young lad of 
sixteen. Mr. Maxwell and Charles Smith followed. 

''Oh, Augusta T' exclaimed Mr. Darley, "we have a son 
now! Charles has promised that ^ shall adopt his boy, 
James, who will live with us, and take my name ! How 
nice, is it not ?" 

''Not so fast, Darley ! I said, if his mother consented." 

" Consent J my dear ! — how can you think of such a thing?" 
said Linda. 

While the grandmother and aunt were expressing their 
surprise, Charles leaned over to his wife, and whispered : 

"Pray, love, do not refuse I Think what an advantage 
to receive such an education as his rich uncle can give! 
We can see him every day. He will be his uncle's heir !'' 

''Charles, my love, say no more! I cannot consent! 
James has been happy without riches. He has good in- 
struction, and escapes the snares wealth' may bring. Enjoy- 
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ing, as he does, perfect happiness in our family, all the gold 
of Oalifornia cannot better him." 

^ You are rights wife, as you always are ! I think Fred- 
eric's importuniiy, or your good mammals, will have taken 
from me my discretion ; and with you I say, happiness lies 
not alone in wealth/' 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Darley had withdrawn to the window : 
and, shaded by the curtains, no one heard the heavy sighs 
that shook • her frame, nor saw the bitter tears which her 
costly handkerchief could not stem. 

'' And has it come to this ?" she exclaimed. '' Must the 
petted beauty — the wealthy Augusta — at last confess that 
all these gifts have failed to ensure her happiness? The 
plain, neglected Linda, enjoys supreme content, while we 
are forced to sue for one of her ^jewds^ to ensure our own ! 
Sister!'^ she cried, suddenly turning and standing before 
Linia — " once you envied me my beauty and riches : now 
you know-^and oh, I feel — that it is posrible to be happy 
wkbottt either,' and unhappy with both !" 

With tears and embraces, the party separated. 

E. B. 8. 
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How oft, in rosy childhood, 

With buoyant steps and free, 
Fve wander'd thro* the wildwood, 

To gather flowVs for thee I 
But thou wert still the fairest 

Of all the sweet array — 
The flow'r I lov'd the dearest, 

Hy gentle Mary May I 

* I prize thee not for beauty, 

Tfao' deck'd with ev'ry grace : 
Thou hast a heart for duty. 

That rivals thy aweet face, 
like jewels rare, entwining 
. i Some portrait rich and gay, 
Thv worth is ever shining. 
My gentle Mary May! 



A TKUE STOET OF LOVE AND DEATH. 



BT THE LATE JOHK IHMAH. 



Humble station tnd poverty are no impediments to love, 
though it is generally true that the continuation of the 
passion, in its purest and tenderest development, is most 
probahle under circumstances of temporal ease and comfort 
Anxiety, care, hardship — all the concomitants of penury and 
eoforced toil — have a tendency to harden the feelings, to 
induce selfishness, and to destroy that out-going ot thought 
and sentiment which is essential to the existence of affection 
for another. Yet, though humble station and comparative 
poverty were the lot of Widow Sheehan and her children, 
aod though Maurice Power's condition in lite was precisely 
the same as theirs, a truer or better affection never existed 
than that which had grown up, almost from childhood, be- 
tween Maurice and the pretty Ellen. Good, too, as well as 
pretty — for the widow Sheehan was a strong-minded and a 
right-minded woman; her duties as mother had been wisely 
performed, and her children, boys as well as girls, had been 
so brought up, that their natural excellent dispositions, as 
good seed, were ripened to the fruition of industry, temper- 
aoce, honesty, and the most harmonious and affectibnale 
intercourse as members of one family. 

The nature of my story does not require of me an expla- 
nation of the manner in which the mutual love of Ellen and 
Maurice had its commencement, or any account of its pro- 
gress: it is enough to say, that the husband of the widow 
had been, while living, the neighbor and friend of Power's 
father, who abo had gone to his last resting-place ; that in 
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the youDg man's boyhood, the widow's cottage had beea 
almost as much his home as that of his father ; aod that 
whether in work or play, at chapel or fair, ia the dance or at 
wakings, the widow's two sons, Philip and James, and their 
friend Maurice, were inseparable companions. I have said 
that Ellen, the second of the daughters, was both pretty and 
good, as were also her sisters : Maurice was good-tempered, 
industrious, sober, well instructed for one in his condition of 
life — that of a small Irish renter — and withal a handsome 
young fellow enough: the match was therefore perfectly 
suitable in all respects ; and when the widow's consent and 
blessing were asked for its completion, they were given not 
only with hearty good will, but with a grateful feeling of 
confidence that her daughter's happiness was as satisfactorily 
provided for as a loving parent could desire. 

The betrothing had existed a year or more, and the day 
for the marriage was appointed. Autumn was now in its 
prime, and as soon as its labors should be completed, Ellen 
was to leave her mother's cottage — to be transplanted, as it 
were, from the home which she had so long shared in peace 
and happiness, to another home of which she was to be the 
light, the sole mistress, the centre of content and joy. The 
modest plenishing was all arranged, and with the l6ving aid 
of her sisters — rendered with many a kind jest, many a peal 
of harmless mirth — she was busily employed, at the intervals 
of leisure from such thrifty household tasks as the exigencies 
of their condition required, in making up the wardrobe that 
was to be her dower in passing from the fireside of a mother 
to that of a husband. 

My readers know, probably, that in consequence of general 
discontents existing in Ireland for a series of years, breaking 
out once at least in open rebellion, laws have been at times 
enacted, and rigidly enforced, prohibiting the possession of 
fire-arras, except under certain conditions and by persons in 
certain circumstances. This prohibition was extremely un- 
welcome to Philip Sheehan, (Ellen's eldest brother,) whose 
chief delight was in the pursuit— not of game, properly so 
called, for the right to shoot hare or pheasant was far beyond 
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his fortune and his ambition ; but of such birds as are not 
tabooed by English laws against the "common people," for 
the exclusive killing of the titled and the wealthy. Philip 
had in fact secretly broken the prohibition, and been for some 
time the possessor of a fowling-piece, which he kept carefully 
concealed, and with which he would occasionally venture to 
enjoy a day's shooting, taking care to set off early in the 
morning, before any were abroad who were likely to inform 
against him, and to seek his sport far away among the hills, 
where there was no hazard of encountering interruption or 
detection. Maurice, through the favor of a magistrate who 
had been his father*s landlord, and who held the young man 
in high regard, had obtained a permit for the possession of 
a gun ; but his love for the sport had never been very eager, 
and soon after the time for his marriage was appointed, he 
had sold his piece, wisely concluding that the twelve crowns 
it had brought him were preferable, in aid of his wedding 
preparations, to the birds or rabbits he might kill in a twelve- 
month. 

It happened one fine morning in October, that Maurice, 
Ellen, and her two brothers were at work in a harvest-field 
at a little distance from the widow's cottage, when Philip 
was seized with a strong desire to pass the day in his favorite 
amusement. He dared not, however, be seen carrying the 
gun, and therefore urged .Maurice to obtain and bring it to 
him at a designated place among the hills, where it would 
be safe in his own possession. Maurice did not require much 
persuasion, for Ellen was to be the companion of his walk ; 
and these two accordingly turned their steps homeward, 
while Philip set off slowly for the rendezvous. 

Oh, blessed moments of youthful, pure and fervent affec- 
tion ! What a charm they throw around the realities of the 
present and the recollections of the past ! How perfect is 
the happiness of which they are the ministers, how sweet 
and elevating and holy their influence upon the soul 1 While 
they endure, life is itself felicity ; the air we breathe seems 
redolent of perfume, and we live in a world of beauty, of 
music, and delight. 
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We may imagine what pleasant discourse was exchanged 
between Maurice and Ellen as they walked. The healthful 
freshness of the atmosphere, the beauty of the day, their 
mutual affection, and the near approach of the time in 
which it was to have its " perfect consummation and bliss," 
all ihese united to excite their spirits and fill their souls with 
animation and gaiety. With cheerful jest and merry laugh, 
and many a loving word between, they beguiled the way, 
and neither had ever felt more perfectly happy, perhaps, 
than at the moment when they reached the cottage. 

Ellen stood at the window, while Maurice went for the gun 
to the outhouse, where Philip kept it hidden. It was quickly 
drawn from its concealment ; and, as Maurice approached 
the house, Ellen called out to him, in the gay buoyancy of 
her heart, challenging him to shoot her. '' Shoot me, Mau- 
rice !" she exclaimed ; " fire at me, if you dare ! I don't be- 
lieve you could hit me at six yards, let alone a bird at fifty !" 

Maurice laughed, and shook his head. "Oh, you must 
not be afraid of the gun bursting and blowing away your 
fingers," Ellen continued ; " it is not loaded. I saw Philip 
draw the charge before he put it away." 

Maurice gave the gun a toss into the air, catching it 
cleverly by the stock as it fell, with his hand in position 
below the guard and his finger upon the trigger. It seemed 
as though a fatal destiny was resting upon the poor girl, for 
again she challenged her lover to shoot her, bantering him 
on his cowardice, his wunt of skill, and the certainty that 
even if the gun was loaded, her safest place would be right 
pefote it, while it was in his hands I With another laugh 
Maurice levelled the piece at her bosom — and in an instant 
the sharp report rang out, and the girl fell dead ! 
• •••••• 

I pass over the anguish, the horror of the moment and 
the scene. There are some things which writers do unwisely 
when they attempt to describe* Suffice it to say, that the 
customary judicial investigation was made, and that Maurice 
was exonerated from all legal censure, on the testimony of 
the widow Sheehan herself— the mother of poor Ellen^-who 
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had been in the room where her daughter died, and heard 
all the coDversation that preceded the catastrophe. 

But, though the law blamed him not, demanded of him 
no expiatioD, the anguish of his soul was a more dreadful 
atonement than human justice could exact or human ven 
geance crave. Time, that heals most wounds of the spirit, 
and blunts at last, if it cannot utterly extract, the sting of 
grief — time seemed to bring no alleviation of his sorrow. 
From the stupor of horrid amazement which was his first 
condition of feeling after ihe fatal event, Maurice had passed 
to an agony of passionate, almost frenzied grief and self- 
reproach ; but this was succeeded by a listless, moody, hearts 
broken abstraction, which seemed only to gain intensity as 
weeks and months passed on, and which gave his friends 
the deepest uneasiness, as they found their efforts to draw 
him from it unavailing. He had no heart for work, for con- 
versation, for society, for amusement, for employment of any 
kind. Silent, dispirited, taking no interest in anything about 
him, he would sit for hours without changing his position, 
bis eyes fixed upon the ground, and his thoughts — it was 
easy to guess on what they were occupied ; or he would 
wander away, apparently shunning observation, and passing 
almost the entire day in some retreat to which respect for 
his sorrow at first prohibited any from following. His grief 
was neither violent nor loud; it found no voice in words, 
no relief in tears, no vent in exclamations ; but it seemed to 
be incorporated, as it were, into his nature, to become a part 
of his very being. 

The winter passed, and the spring and the summer ; 
almost a year had elapsed since the fatal day ; but the flight 
of time had wrought no essential change in Maurice. His 
soul was still pressed down by its weight of sorrow ; still he 
seemed to brood over the terrible change a moment had 
wrought in the current of his life. It was observed, how- 
ever, that his solitary yranderings alternated now with visits 
to the cottage of the widow Sheehan ; and the family of his 
lost Ellen, though they could not say that a return to any- 
thing like cheerfulness was -perceptible in his appearance or 
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deportment, were yet comforted with the conviction that his 
melancholy was less self-reproachful, and therefore less preju- 
dicial to health and life, than it had been. He would stay 
with them for hours, taking little part, if any, in their con- 
versation, but manifesting some interebt in their occupations, 
especially when these were of such a nature that he could 
render assistance ; ^and he was always ready to perform any 
service about the house, especially for the widow and her 
daughters. With the young men he would go to the potato- 
patch or garden, and work industriously for a while, if 
requested ; but he never did anything of this kind, or accom- 
panied them in any of their movements, of his own voluntary 
purpose. His only pleasure seemed to be in the society of 
the women ; and the widow fancied that he attached himself 
more particularly to Mary, the eldest sister, whose resem- 
blance to the lost Ellen was most obvious and decided. 

It may appear strange to some, but it did so happen, that 
the regard felt by the Sheehans, all of them, for the unhappy 
young man, was increased rather than diminished by the 
terrible calamity of which he had been the instrument. Ta- 
king their tone, perhaps, from the mother, who, as I have 
said, was a woman of strong judgment and right feelings, 
they seemed never, from the first, to have conceived any of 
that dislike or repugnance with which many persons regard 
even the involuntary and innocent cause of a disaster preju- 
dicial to their interests or afflicting to their hearts ; and it is 
certainly true, that the attachment they h^d felt for him 
when he was received among them as the future husband 
of their Ellen, grew stronger and more tender in their-con- 
templation of the overwhelming sorrow with which he 
lamented her. This was strikingly manifested in a conver- 
sation that passed between him and the widow, one day 
when no other of the family was present, but after consul- 
tation by the mother with her two sons. 

^ Maurice, dear," she said to him, " it is time that you 
should get the better of the grief that's consuming you. It 
was God's will, my poor boy, and what's done can't be un- 
done. Sure it's wronging yourself you are, and giving the 
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heart-break for you to your friends, to be pining and sorrow- 
ing this way forever." 

"I know it, mother," he replied ; ''but the grief's in my 
heart, and won't come out while the life lasts. When I lost 
her, I lost all that I loved, or cared to live for ; and why 
should I think to be ever glad or happy again ? Please God, 
the trouble that's with me will be over soon, when I go to 
join my poor murdered Ellen." 

" You're wrong, Maurice, to say so and to think so," an- 
swered the widow. *' There's them that love you yet, and 
them you might love ; and many's the happy day in store 
for you, if you will but do what's the right, and try to forget, 
and not be always complaining and fretting at what the 
Lord was pleased to throw upon you." 

Maurice shook his head, but made no other reply. 

^Nay, don't shake your head, my dear lad," the widow 
continued ; ''you have duties to do, and it's not right to be 
wasting your heart with sorrow in this way. Listen to me, 
and rouse yourself up to the right that belongs to you. Our 
poor Ellen is gone to the blessed place, and left you with a 
sad and a heavy heart, I know ; but she has left sisters be- 
hind, and if you could look upon either of them — upon Mary, 
who is most like her in face and in temper — neither I, Mau- 
rice, nor any of mine, would be the one to say the least word 
against your coming into the family as my daughter's hus- 
band." 

Poor Maurice burst into tears, and for a long while was 
incapable of reply. At last, however, he said, " The Lord 
bless you, mother dear, for your kind thoughts and words — 
but it cannot be ! You know how I loved my lost Ellen. 
Tou I love as a mother, for a mother you have been to me 
this many a day ; and Mary and Cathleien, sure they are 
dear to me as sisters of my own, if I had them ; but Mary 
is too good to be the wife of a murderer. God bless you, 
mother — think of this no more I" 

As he spoke, Maurice started up and rushed from the 
house, and for many days the widow saw him no more. 
In time, however, his visits to the cottage were renewed ; 
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bat its inmates obaertred, with deep aozietj and regret, thai 
a change for the worse rather than the better was taking 
place in his appearance and deportment. He grew paler 
and thinner ; his taciturn mood was stronger uponbim ihaa 
ever; his dejection more profound and hopeless. His' solitary 
rambles, too, were resumed with increased frequency ; be 
often disappeared early in the morning, and returned not 
until nightfall ; and no one knew or could learn from him 
either the place of his retreat or the manner in w&ich he 
employed himself. Food he scarcely tasted ; sleep, as was 
judged from the increasing haggardness of his aspect, made 
but short visits to his suffering frame and spirit ; and it was 
evident that he was pining away under the burden of his 
mighty sorrow. 

The widow and her children saw all this with alarm and 
grief, to which every day added strength. When he was 
with them they redoubled their efforts to wean him from 
his wretchedness ; they practised every wile their ingenuity 
could suggest to change the current of his thoughts — ^by 
every token of affection and endearment strove to bring back 
peace 10 his bruised and afflicted heart. But he would sit 
for hours among them, silent, melancholy, unconscious, as it 
seemed, of what was passing ; and though perfectly gentle 
and kind in his conversation, when he could be moved to 
converse with them at all — though sometimes ready to give 
assistance in their labors, and tenderly affectionate in his 
manner, especially to the mother of his Ellen — ^it was evident 
that he took no interest in anything, and was giving himself 
up more and more to the dominion of anguished regretr-^f 
heart-wearing remembrance. 

At the suggestion of the widow, whose greater experience 
made her feel a deeper anxiety for the poor young man than 
was present to the minds of the others, her son Philip one 
day undertook to follow Maurice to the place of his seclusion, 
wherever it might be ; and to that end, concealing himself 
near the mourner's cottage at the earliest dawn of morning, 
he traced him cautiously, and keeping himself warily from 
view, toward that secluded spot among the hills — a small but 
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deep rayine, closely eDvironed with bashes and dwarf trees, 
and accessible only by a winding, difficult path among steep 
aedivities^— which had been designated as the place of ren- 
dezvous on the fatal day that had been marred by so fearful 
a catastrophe. Here, on approaching with care and silence, 
Philip discovered his unhappy friend, lying prone upon the 
earth, and so absorbed in grieving meditation, that even 
when the young man drew near and stood beside him, he 
remained unconscious that there was a spectator of his dis- 
tress. 'Deep sighs labored from his bosom at intervals ; and 
twice or thrice Philip heard him utter, in a low, plaintive, 
heart-broken tone, the name of Ellen ; but other words he 
spoke none. 

Philip Sheehan was a pleasant tempered, cheerful young 
roan — ^no friend to sorrow, and more ready to sympathize 
with mirth than grief; but the tears gathered in his eyes as 
he boked down upon the spirit's prostration of his afflicted 
friend ; and, after remaining nearly half an hour by his side, 
he withdrew in silence and sadness— respect for a grief so 
overwhelming forbidding him to interrupt its indulgence, 
even with the hope of affording consolation. He returned, 
therefore, to his mother, and repeated what he had seen and 
heaid. 

The widow's anxiety was far frpm being relieved by this 
account. She had cherished a hope that Maurice, in his 
long hitervals of absence, was seeking relief for the agony 
of his mind in action of the body, in change of scene, and in 
efforts to produce reaction of thought, by seeking new objects 
of ijiteresi, new channels for thought and feeling. But when 
she found that he sought retirement only to give himself up 
more completely and hopelessly to the sway of grief — that 
he avoided society only to indulge more unrestrainedly in 
the abandonment to woe that was consuming him-^-^he felt 
that something must be done, or that the powers of either 
life or reason would give way. But what was to be done 1 
After pondering long and deeply on this quration, but with 
no satisfactory result, she resolved to consult the priest — a 
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kind, good man, whose counsel and assistance were ever 
ready at the call of any one who stood in need of either. 

Meantime the days wore on, and the anniversary of that 
unhappy incident was near at hand. As it approached, the 
condition of the sorrow-stricken, bodily and mental, grew 
evidently worse. He was so much reduced by weakness 
and want of sustenance and sleep, as to be incapable of wan- 
dering far ; and the incoherence of his expressions, when be 
gave voice to the anguish of his heart, afforded but too cer- 
tain indications that his intellect was giving way. The 
widow felt that there was no time to lose ,* she feared that 
it was already too late. 

It so happened, that her last conference with the priest 
was held on the night preceding the return of that sad day ; 
and the good father had promised to be with her early on 
the morrow. The morrow came, and with it came the priest 
Philip had been sent to ascertain whether Maurice had gone 
oat ; and soon returned with the information that he had 
followed the slow a«d feeble steps of the unhappy young 
man to the field in which they had all been assembled just 
a year before, and from which Maurice and Ellen had turned 
homeward with such gay and joyous anticipations. The 
widow and her counsellor hastened thither, and, as they 
approached, discovered Maurice lying upon his face, motion- 
less. They drew near, but he did not move or speak. The 
good father stooped to raise him. His face was ghastly* pale; 
his hands were cold as marble. " Come to me, Ellen — come 
to me, dear Ellen," he feebly murmured as they raised him 
to his feet, and would have fallen but for the supporting arms 
that were about him. 

I need not multiply words. They bore him to the mother's 
house, and laid him on Ellen's bed, and there he died, ere 
yet the sun went down. 
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Our happiness depends more upon our dispositions and 
tempers than on our possessions 



HOME. 



BT THK EDITOR. 



No more I tempt the faithless maia 
Nor thread the desert's trackless waste 
Nor search for treasures hid in sand ; 
Bat fly them all, and dwell content 
With poor estate and toil at home. 

My cottage stands beneath a hill 
Fair-looking to the southern sky, 
And cool with groves when summer sunt 
Smite o*er the lands with torrid beams. 

There grow all earliest flowers of spring; 
And there the wild vine creeps at ease, 
To hang her purple clusters rich 
About the latticed windows low. 

The stock-dove coos, with amorous note, 
From the tall elm, and murmVing bees 
Suck honey from the dewy flowers. 
My erring flocks spread o*er the hills, 
Or lie 'mid leafy shades at noon, 
Beside clear streams and fountains cool. 
My fields shall swell with golden grain. 
And various fruits, by mom or even. 

There, with my few but chosen friends, 
My books, my liiusic, and all gear 
Of rustic life, let me expend 
The fleeting years, dissolved from 



THE ALPINE COTTAGER 



BT THB EDITOR. 



How blest the cotter's simple life, 
'Mid scenes where Peace forever reigns! 
6weet smiling Liberty, 
If eek-ejed Sincerity, 
And blameless feasts of love and bliss. 
Well tempered, here hold orgies pure — 
Far from the ways and crimes of men 
That hide in cities, or in sunny fields 
Thick gathered, revel, and bluspheme 
Their Maker, over cape of ruddy wine. 
For here alone with God, 
*Mid scarce accessible and rugged wilds, 
They hear his voice, and learn to adore from far 
His footsteps coming on the summer winds. 
Or o*er the thunderous and stormy clouds, 
Or the slant avalanche from mountain's height^ 
Rolling down oceans of eternal snow. 



GENTLE WORDS. 



Use gentle words — ^for who can tell 

The blessings they impart! 
How oft they fall (as manna fell) 

On some nigh- fainting heart! 

In lonely wilds, by light-wing^d birds 
Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only grief had grown. 
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£Ioti)er0 anb IDonsi^jters of ti)e Bible. 



BATHSHEBA. 



BT TH8 EDTTOB, 



Long and dreadful have been the wars of Palestine. On 
the one side, there is the youthful nation of Israel to contend 
for its birthright in the land sworn to them by the God of 
heaven from the days of Noah. Upon the other side, we 
have a multitude of petty nations to contend for their fire* 
sides and altars against the invaders of the land where their 
fathers have lived and died since the division of the earth 
among the sons of Noah. Both contend for their very exist- 
ence, through centuries of battles and sieges that have 
thrown an eclipse over the wars of the cotemporary nations 
about Ilium or Thebes. Nor should those days have been 
judged unworthy of an epic more lofty than those that cele- 
brate the wrath of Achilles or the sufferings of ^naeas, but 
that the spirit of the Hebrew bards was averse to dwelling 
upon battles and wounds and heroes ; and all that are most 
capable among Christians, prefer other themes for song. 

The streams of Jordan part before the sons of Israel ; and 
next, the walls of Jericho ruin upon the dusty plaiq. The 
hosts of Midian flee before a blast of horns by night, and 
leave Jerubbaal lord of the battle-field through. the cowardice 
of bis foes. The stars grow red with wrath above the doom- 
ed hosts of Sisera — and, amid a night of clouds unseen of 
men, the Almighty shakes his blackening thunders. The 
hordes of , Ammon flee before the phalanx of Jephthah, and 
obscene Chemosh shames his worshippers overthrown in 
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battle. The invincible Danite with his single arm drives 
before him the chosen heroes of Philistine armies, and earns 
his meed of immortal glory by delivering his betrayers from 
the dread of their tyrants. With feats of arms the whole 
land resounds, and Saul with his chosen heroes makes Iqpg 
amends for the partial enslavement of Israel among bar- 
barian foes. 

At length the predestined hour approaches when the young 
son of Jesse shall begin to grow famous in battle. The city 
gates pour forth their multitudes in arms, as when winds 
above the sea pile clouds on clouds, and pour down storms 
of wreathed hail ; or as when millions of migratory fowl for- 
sake their haunts by the shores of the northern sea, and 
drive before the autumnal year to far-off lands. From Gaza's 
watery bounds, by Besor's stream — from Ascalon, or Acca- 
ron, or Ashdod, the house of Dagon — ^and from the ^iaut 
towers of Gath, the Philistine youth crowd eagerly to join 
the standard of their lords, and signalize their bravery in 
war ; forgetful all how costly a victory brought them the 
insupportable ark of the Almighty's covenant, when Hophni 
and Phinehas fell at the head of their heroes in Ebenezer. 

The sons of Israel, also, at the call of their king, come 
trooping by myriads from Paneas and the snowy ridges of 
Hermon or Liebanon rough with cedars and rocks of ice — 
from the wild glades of the south by Beersheba and the As- 
phaltic lake — from Gilead and the borders of Moab or Am- 
mon, or from the sea shore ; and to the sound of the trumpet 
respond hosannas as the voice of the sea. * 

On opposing hills the foes spread their phalanx with moon- 
ed wings, and pitch their covered camps. Long time delay- 
ing to strike, they stand surveying each the other with hostile 
eyes — and Goliath each day presents his mighty stature. 
At length the son of Jesse, in bis ruddy youth, advances, 
and, with a sling and a stone, fells the blasphemer to the 
earth at a blow. The spouting blood pours ibrth to stain 
all his armor, erewhile so bright when he stood towering 
before the hosts in brass and steel and burnished gold, and 
from his nodding plume, as from a comet flaming in the sky 
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princes of Asia. O ! with what sharpness and desire has 
she envied the women thai have filled his harem even when 
he was in exile and danger ! With what exultation has she 
come to be their superior now that he sits upon an insuper- 
able throne, and all his enemies have come to lick the dust 
of his feet ! 

But, if neither Bathsheba nor her kingly paramour will 
look into the consequences of their actions, there b One that 
sees far down the path of future ages, and notes all the 
crimes and calamities of her race. A bald and stern old 
minstrel is at hand, that can make the running brooks delay 
to the sound of his harmonious strings, and the kid will 
leave her uncropped twigs to listen, when he trills his sub- 
lime madrigal, and sings of the stars and the winds and the 
sun's unwearied course, the glory of kings, and (he judg- 
ments of Heaven against the godless, that disdain to live 
according to just and equitable laws, or the glorious meeds 
that await the just in the resurrection world. Ever welcome 
and honored as a sacred character at the courts of kings and 
the palaces of the great, either in Palestine or in other lands, 
he goes and comes at bis will, and is. everywhere alike at 
home. Such were the bards of ancient times, before prophecy 
became mercenary, and gold could ennoble things by nature 
roeait and low — when a mule had not become the " illustrious 
foal of steeds whose feet are winds,'^ and when a man was 
better in prison and chains than a horse contending for the 
prize of swiftness and strength at Olympic games. Often 
has he sung before the king of Israel, who acknowledges 
there is at least one prophet that can warble extemporaneous 
hymns to rival his own. 

There is a sound of revelry by night in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, and the beauty and bravery of Israel are 
gathered in the presence of their IdKd, to congratulate him 
upon the birth of a son that they name the future heir to 
his throne. Softly, as from a sky, a thousand lamps are 
shining from urns q( alabaster or shaded hyaline, from cups 
of amethyst and orbs of chry&olite or carbuncle. Music is 
there with her voluptuous swell, from harps and charming 
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spouse to the kingdom's heir ; and Uest be the maiden in 
ber royal harem that shall call him her lord I" The queenly 
daughter of Saul joins in the giddy dance before her father 
and his heroes/ and counts herself happiest among women, 
that she may now become the spouse of the youthful shep- 
herd that has come to excel the giants of the earth in feats 
of arms. 

Alas, that so fair a morning cannot be without clouds ! 
that such unquestioned joy should not for once be left un» 
mingled with sorrow ! The malignant spirit of Saul ia rous- 
ed to hate the deliverer of bis empire, and he is driven into 
exile, with a price set upon his head, although be is the 
Ung% son-in-law, and anointed by Divine command as the 
future king of Israel, that there may be at least one king on 
the earth that can himself excel in statesmanship and feats 
of arms, and live without jealousy of such as rival him in 
either. Saul proves himself unfit to reign, by his hatred of 
the loftiest virtue ; while David shall show all kings unwor- 
thy of comparison with him, for his magnanimity in sparing 
his deadliest foe, and treating with distinguished regard the 
poor remains of his family after he has fallen upon his own 
sword in the rout of his army. 

Years pass, and the ruddy swain, whose harp has proved 
too charming for one of hell's blackest spirits, as his arm 
has been shown too strong for the mightiest among the sons 
of Anak, sits in an uncontested throne, surrounded by his 
millions of heroes, and too powerful for the mightiest tyran- 
nies of the earth. The exile of Kamah, and Nob, and Gath, 
and Keilah, and En-gaddi, and Hachilah, and Maon, and 
Ziglag, is now the king of Israel and the head of a dynasty 
that shall rule all lands and all ages from the throne of God. 
Yet is David a man of sorrowful spirit, and his noblest 
triumphs cost him woe. He is afflicted beyond measure at 
the death of Saul, his mortal foe, and breaks his mighty 
heart at the assassination of that foe's worthless son, after 
he has wept behind the funeral of the mighty son of Nerl 
The strongholds of the mountain fortress of Sion yield to 
his arm% and he makes Jerusalem the seat of his empire. 
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brook runs by from its crystal spring, and winds among 
slender grass through the distant vales. The chaste wife, 
brown with toil beneath the hot sun, prepares a frugal meal 
of bread and flesh and savory herbs for her husband, against 
his return from the field at noon, when his playful children 
come about him with mirth and laughter, and climb his 
knees or bang upon his'lips. A pet. lamb is his earthly all ; 
that follows him wherever he goes, or runs with joy to meet 
him at his return to his humble home. She has grown up 
With his children ; she eats of his own food and drinks from 
his own cup ; and when he lies down to sleep on his pallet 
of straw, she comes to nestle in his bosom like a daughter, 
and sleeps in his arms like an affectionate child. ' 

Alas ! oppression finds its way to that peaceful retreat ! 
A certain rich man sits first in the gate of judgment and 
highest in the synagogue of worship, pays ample tithes of 
abundant flocks and herds and fruits of his spacious fields, 
and thrice yearly comes to the Tabernacle of Sion with 
choice oflerings for the altar, and, standing before the whole 
multitude, returns thanks to God that he is not like other 
men — extortioners, unjust, unholy, or profane. But, when 
a stranger Comes to ask his hospitality for a night, he will 
take nothing of his own abundance for his entertainment, 
and the poor man's lamb is haled away by force, to be served 
up in a banquet to the wayfarer, without pity and without 
recompense ; and it is well if the sorrowing cottager escapes 
without blows and wounds to the hazarding of his life. 

The experienced old minstrel notes with what passions 
bis song aflTects his auditory, and perceives how many eyes 
grow moist and how many bosoms swell with uncontrolled 
pity as his strain proceeds. The king, more than all others, 
shows with what interest he regards the narrative, (for he con- 
ceals more ill than others what emotions rise in his manly 
soul,) and how he sets himself to ward oflf the application that 
he suspects to lie at the bottom of this plaintive allegory — 
exclaiming, with ready and half-feigned anger, that he would 
have to prove his own exemption from a like charge : " As 
the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall 
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soul for the distress of the roost ungrateful wretches that 
ever dishonored the human form — is found, wKen left to 
himself, what the best man now living would be in like cir- 
cumstances, a mberable criminal, too frail to resist the most 
ordinary temptation, and too callous to regret the wrongs 
he has inflicted upon his most faithful servants and the 
world, or the insults wherewith he has offended the injured 
majesty of Heaven. 

The widow^s tears are few and brief, and she hastens to 
lay aside her weeds for the robes of the favorite sultana, to 
blaze in diamonds and gold and gems, and exercise capri- 
cious tyranny in the harem of the mightiest monarch in the 
world. But, short and partial shall prove her triumph — 
the triumph of beauty and pride. The alliance begun in 
adultery and consummated by murder, is odious to men and 
cursed of God. The slighted wives of her lord and their 
children will abhor her intrusion, and rejoice in whatever 
calamity may befal her or whatever sons and daughters may 
call her mother. The insulted angels of her nuptial chamber 
have gone away, shamed and covered with blushes, to accuse 
her before Heaven's Chancery, that writes its decrees in 
tables of brass, and not in rose-leaves ; but they shall sooq 
return, with commission to call her sin to remembrance, by 
slaying her first-born. Bathsheba, however, thinks little of 
the woes that await her, and what more may befall her sons 
long after she is dead, through her fault ; but gives herself 
up to the intoxications of her new splendors, and deems a 
court the happiest place this side of heaven — ^a court where 
all faces wear forced smiles, and all words are chosen to flatter 
the great, while they are envied and waylaid with poisons 
and poniards in every path where they may walk, whether 
in public or in their most secret retirements, by night or by 
day. What to her is the evident murder of her husband ? 
what are the secret execrations of all mothers, and the real 
contempt of every father in Israel ? She sits a queen, and 
her spouse is the hero whose deeds she sung long ago among 
the damsels of her train, when he bore in his hand the bead 
of the giant, the terror and scourge of the most powerful 
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princes of Asia. O ! with what sharpness and desire has 
she envied the women that have filled his harem even when 
he was in exile and danger ! With what exultation has she 
come to be their superior now that he sits upon an insuper- 
able throne, and all his enemies have come to lick the dust 
of his feet ! 

But, if neither Bathsheba nor her kingly paramour will 
look into the consequences of their actions, there is One that 
sees far down the path of future ages, and notes all the 
crimes and calamities of her race. A bald and stern old 
minstrel is at hand, that can make the running brooks delay 
to the sound of his harmonious strings, and the kid will 
leave her uncropped twigs to listen, when he trills his sub- 
lime madrigal, and sings of the stars and the winds and the 
sun's unwearied course, the glory of kings, and (he judg- 
ments of Heaven against the godless, that disdain to live 
according to just and equitable laws, or the glorious meeds 
that await the just in the resurrection world. Ever welcome 
and honored as a sacred character at the courts of kings and 
the palaces of the great, either in Palestine or in other lands, 
he goes and comes at bis will, and is. everywhere alike at 
home. Such were the bards of ancient times, before prophecy 
became mercenary, and gold could ennoble things by nature 
meail and low — when a mule had not become the " illustrious 
foal of steeds whose feet are winds," and when a man was 
better in prison and chains than a horse contending for the 
prize of swiftness and strength at Olympic games. Often 
has he sung before the king of Israel, who acknowledges 
there is at least one prophet that can warble extemporaneous 
hymns to rival his own. 

There is a sound of revelry by night in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, and the beauty and bravery of Israel are 
gathered in the presence of their IdKd, to congratulate him 
upon the birth of a son that they name the future heir to 
his throne. Softly, as from a sky, a thousand lamps are 
shining from urns qf alabaster or shaded hyaline, from cups 
of amethyst and orbs of chry&olite or carbuncle. Music is 
there with her voluptuous swell, from harps and charming 
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fripea, and every iasirumeot of breath or fret of golden 
The dance whirls of inouroerable feet in maze upon mazei 
like the whirl of stars about the pale-eyed moon in a sum* 
mer's night ; and the voice of song ascend^ pure and sweet, 
like a stream of rich distilled perfumes from beds of mees 
and islands of cinnamon in the sea of Araby the blesU The 
wine cup too is there, and the jocund laugh, and the lively 
jest, where wit and music, mirth and delicious cates, are 
mingled in a sea of delight, till the stars fade and the grey 
dawn begins to streak the east with first rays of approaching 
morn. Pale as the Damascene rose, and beautiful aa the 
large-eyed Houris, sits the newly<»wedded bride and mother 
upon an equal throne at the right hand of her lord, and 
receives the courtly homage of a thousand lords with their 
princely dames. With late night comes the venerable seer, 
unbidden but ever welcome, into the crowded halL At his 
presence the sounds of revelry are hushed — for great is the 
love and the veneration of Nathan among aU that throng 
the court of Sion, and he has been always old in the memory 
of grey-haired men, always beloved alike by the young and 
the aged for his gentle spirit and divine songs* 

With prelusive touch he runs his skilful fingers over the 
chords of his seven-^stringed lyre ; then sings of battles and 
miracles in '* parables and dark sayifigs of old ;'' the punish- 
ments of Egypt, the passage of the sea, the niarch through 
the desert, with oloirds of fire, and manna, and miraculous 
waters flowing from burning rocks, and all the way whereby 
the Most High led their fathers until the d^y when he chose 
the son of Jesse, and brought him forth from following the 
pasturage of flocks to be the shepherd of Israel, that he might 
^ feed them according to the integrity of his heart, and guide 
them by the skilfulness of his hands." 

The song changes to a solemn and troubled air, as some 
grand heroic symphony, when Beethoven plays, gives place 
to a funereal march and the sight of a newly-made grave. 
He sing^ of a lowly thatched cottage under the shade of an 
ancient olive, in a lonely field by the side of a forest far from 
cities and the crowded ways of public resort A purling 
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brook rans by from its crystal spring', and winds among 
slender grass through the distant vales. The chaste wife, 
brown with toil beneath the hot sun, prepares a frugal meal 
of bread and flesh and savory herbs for her husband, against 
his return from the field at noon, when his playful children 
come about him with mirth and laughter, and climb his 
knees or bang upon his'lips. A pet. lamb is his earthly all ; 
that follows him wherever he goes, or runs with joy to meet 
him at bis return to his humble home. She has grown up 
with his children ; she eats of his own food and drinks from 
his own cup ; and when he lies down to sleep on his pallet 
of straw, she comes to nestle in his bosom like a daughter, 
and sleeps in his arms like an affectionate child. 

Alas ! oppression finds its way to that peaceful retreat ! 
A certain rich man sits first in the gate of judgment and 
highest in the synagogue of worship, pays ample tithes of 
abundant flocks and herds and fruits of his spacious fields, 
and thrice yearly comes to the Tabernacle of Sion with 
choice oflerings for the altar, and, standing before the whole 
mulutude, returns thanks to God that he is not like other 
men — extortioners, unjust, unholy, or profane. But, when 
a stranger comes to ask his hospitality for a night, he will 
take nothing of his own abundance for his entertainment, 
and the poor man's lamb is haled away by force, to be served 
up in a banquet to the wayfarer, without pity and without 
recompense ; and it is well if the sorrowing cottager escapes 
without blows and wounds to the hazarding of his life. 

The experienced old minstrel notes with what passions 
his song aflTects his auditory, and perceives how many eyes 
grow moist and how many bosoms swell with uncontrolled 
pity as his strain proceeds. The king, more than all others, 
shows with what interest he regards the narrative, (for he con- 
ceals more ill than others what emotions rise in his manly 
soul,) and how he sets himself to ward oflf the application that 
he suspects to lie at the bottom of this plaintive allegory — 
exclaiming, with ready and half*feigned anger, that he would 
have to prove hU own exemption from a like charge : '^ As 
the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall 
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surely die ; and he shall restore the Iamb fourfold, because 
he did this thing and because he showed no pity !" 

But, the covering is too flimsy to delude the most super- 
ficial, and bis beautiful Bathsheba can scarcely refrain from 
sinking into a swoon tinder the terrible qualms that begin to 
come over her spirit like avenging ghosts; and she finds that 
sin, though it may be sweet to a depraved taste in its com- 
mission, yet in the end will " bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder." The prophet, now that he has drawn from 
the royal ofiender his own sentence, drops the allegory, and 
continues the sad improvisation in plain words, — r'' Thou 
art the man ! Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, ' I anoint* 
ed thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the 
hand of Saul ; and I gave thee thy master's house, and thy 
master's wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of 
Israel and of Judah ; and if that had been too little, I would 
moreover have given unto thee such and such things. Where- 
fore hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord, to do 
evil in his sight? Thou hast killed Uriah the Hiltite with 
the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast 
slain him with the sword of the children of Ammon. Now 
therefore the sword shall never depart from thine house ; 
because thou hast despised me, and hast taken the wife ot 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife. Thus saith the Lord, Be- 
hold, I will raise up evil against thee out of thine own house, 
and I will take thy wives before thine eyes, and give them 
unto thy neighbor, and he ^hall lie with thy wives in the 
sight of this sun : for thou didst it secretly ; but I will do 
this thing before all Israel, and before the sun.' " 

The monarch is struck dutnb and not angry at this ter- 
rible rebuke. He can only exclaim, '^ I have sinned against 
the Lord." But the Gospel is preached not to torment men 
before their time, nor to reproach them for their misdeeds, 
but to declare sin forgiven to all that receive it in its free- 
ness ; leaving the incorrigible and perverse to rue their con- 
ten)pt in another world, "when they will revile themselves 
far beyond the worst that man or angel can do in the dialect 
of men. God has sent his prophet to move the king to 
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repentance — and when this is effected, he has only to say, 
"Jehovah hath also put away thy sin ; thou sbalt not die." 
David now commands his ''Miserere" to be sung — and it 
will be sung till the end of time. He is forgiven, and he 
may sing also, " Blessed is the man whose sin is covered." 
But though this be so, there may be direful consequences 
to be rued by the offender during the present life ; and David 
must not hope entirely to escape. The prophet therefore 
proceeds and adds, " Howbeit because by this deed thou hast 
given great occasion to the enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme, 
the child also that is born to thee shall surely die." The 
ofl&pring of his crime cannot become his heir, but must be 
removed. '' Ah ! vainly may the too fond father now fast 
and pray, and afflict his soul with weeping ; for the decree 
cannot change. His child is taken away from the evil to 
come, and is in peace among the countless multitudes of his 
equals that God has loved and removed out of this dangerous 
life, to make them heirs of infinite grace; saved from the 
penal consequences of iheir fathers' offences, and reserved to 
the joys of the beatific vision. Hence the afflicted father 
consoles himself in his loss, because the time is not far when 
be shall find him again in the spirit-world, and nothing shall 
separate them to all eternity. " I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me." 

Now too may the penitent* queen receive comfort and 
forgiveness, and become the mother to her Solomon — that 
paragon of wisdom and of weakness that the world still ad- 
ntire and despise beyond aught else that ever was great 
in the midst of enormous errors. Now also shall Bathsbeba 
learn what dangers and what miseries attend the state of 
royalty, and what those terrible words import when it is said, 
^The sword shall never depart from thine house."' The 
>oul sickens. at the recital of what follows. Tamar the 
dutiful is outraged, violated, and openly disgraced, by her 
half-brother, whose death soon pays the forfeit of his crimes. 
Absalom, resolved to be beforehand with the young heir, and 
^t up the superior claims of the son of a princess and grand- 
^^ of a king against the pretences of this plebeian stock, 
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raises a rebellion against his father, and draws all Israel 
after him in a war of parricide 

Ah ! DOW may Batbslieba rue her dangerous elevatioo, 
when she must seek safety for her infant son in flight and 
exile, whose end no mortal sagacity can foresee ! The king 
will not risk the defences of the city.against superior num- 
bers, nor peril the lives of its inhabitants by remaining within 
the walls he has reared for himself. With a handful of faith- 
ful retainers he leaves his palace and all his wealth for a 
home in the desert Down the steep descent of Sion they 
move with hasty steps ; cross over the stream of gulfy Ke- 
dron ; and sweep, as they ascend with bare feet, the steeps 
of Olivet by Gethsemane« Upon the shaded summit stands 
an altar, and they rest until they offer there a bullock whole 
in the flames. Thence they hold on their painful way, and 
come to Bahurim, where a fanatic of Saul's descent shows his 
magnanimity by cursing the royal exile — who will not stop 
to behold his insolence punished with stripes or a just death* 
In haste they pass over Jordan while it is night, and they 
hear deep call to deep at the noise of his cataracts ; then 
they hasten to find refuge in ^^ the land of Jordan and of the 
Hermonites, and the hill-fortress of Mizar." 

Now indeed may a sword enter into their souls when they 
bear the curses of their foes and the reproaches of fools ; but 
the king is also a prophet, and sings, " Whence art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God ; for I will ever praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance and my God." Ahitophel, his 
old and tried counsellor, devises ruin against him ; but the 
young Oriental is so taken up with the magnificence of the 
Archiie's project, that he waits to gather all Israel together, 
for the sake of crush iiig the handful of heroes and veterans 
still remaining faithful about their lawful king, and thus 
gives him time to rally his exhausted forces for battle where 
skill and bravery may outdo mere force and numbers. Ahi- 
tophel is wise to hang himself, for he knows all is lost before 
the war is fairly begun. 
Myriads upon myriads come pouring in from all the land, 
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and Absalom soon finds himself at the head of armies oul* 
numbering those that fell before Oibeon when ''the sun 
and mooQ stood still in their habitation," and could not set 
from the sight of slaughter fer the space of a whole day. 
They gather in the forest of Ephraim, and draw up Hheir 
uowieUy phalanx in order of battle, showing their files im- 
mense in depth, and spread from sky to sky, bristling of arms 
that cowards only fear ; while nigh at hand the royal forces 
form in triple phalanx and spread over the plain, few in 
number but skilful in war, and courageous as lions* Not 
long they stand and gaze, but with outrageous noise and 
diouts that rend heaven^ concave, come to battle, where 
no quarter ia asked or given.' Earth trembles beneath their 
tread. As a storm of whirlwinds and mingled thunder rages 
to uproot tho mountain oaks and rend both rocks and hills — 
as flames of fire that roll over city and tower and forest — 
or as a thousand waves that foam upon the shore, to pass 
their sandy barrier and lay waste the land of some sea-girt 
isle->so loud, so vast, so threatening the hosts of the rebel 
prince come to battle with the armory of David, that stand 
immutable as rocks or the everlasting hills. Myriads of 
swords clash upon the bossy shields, and over their heads 
a storm of winged arrows darkens the sun, that either host 
contends beneath a hazardous shade. A thousand chariots 
of hooks, with a sound like the sea, roll upon their dreadful 
axles. Ten thousand war-steeds neigh defiance to the 
trumpet, and trample whole squadrons upon the dusty plain. 
Blood flows in rivers^ and the carcasses of men and steeds 
mingle with the wrecks of chariots and shivered arms strew- 
ed over the fields. 

At length the regicidal crew, wearied with slaughter, turn 
their backs cowardly to flight. Now rise tumults and hor- 
rors and panic fears, and utter confusion among them, and 
the sword of every man is against his IsUow. Over heaps 
of shields and helms and helmed heads, over horses and 
chariots piled in disarray, their pale and doomed hosts roll 
ia vain. Their arrows fall from their hands with their 
Ws and spears, and their shields are thrown away. With 
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clamors and curses and mutual wounds, the/ climb «/C« 
heaps of slain, and wade through seas of blood. 

The sun is ready to sink below the sea, hastening to 
escape the sight of blood ; and the moist-eyed moon looks 
forth from the east, half-robed in clouds, and pale as if with 
approaching death. But no less terrible upon the broken 
rear of their foes the faithful armies hang, and their shouts 
of insult and victory rend the sky. At length they cease 
with the approach of ni^ht, and leave large space between 
their phalanx and the fainting bands of the fugitives. The 
Most High 4>ares his red arm from heaven, and hurls down 
amain his thunders and blasting hail in a whirlwind that 
uproots the ancient oaks, and prostrates with a crash whole 
forests at once upon the foe. In hosts they perish, and en- 
cumber hill and plain with their multitudes, now left to be 
torn by wild beasts and all birds of rapine. The rivers swell 
and choke with their dead bodies, that scarcely they find 
their way to pass into the sea, and Jordan rolls above his 
tallest banks with blood and water, or foams gory down his 
thousand cataracts to redden the Asphaltic pool with heaps 
of slaughter upon his dangerous shores. 

The miserable parricide is caught by his dainty hair in 
the boughs of a spreading oak, and hangs like another Judas 
suspended betwixt the heavens and the earth, ready to be 
slain by any one that shall find him ; nor shall it be long 
ere Zeruiah*s son shall transfix the traitor through his im- 
pious heart. 

But, the troubles of David's house are not ended. Scarcely 
has he returned to Sion and restored his contested throne in 
its ancient place, when a sedition arises concerning the peace, 
and another civil war rages through the land ; but it is soon 
quelled in the death of its leader at Abel. Three years of 
famine come over the nation for the murder of the men of 
Gibeon by Saul, and seven of his sons must bleed under the 
hands of the executioner before it c^n cease. The Philistine 
impudence raises new wars fatal to the remnant of the 
giants, and well nigh fatal to Jesse's son. Then follows the 
census of the tribes — for which seventy thousand of the sons 
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of Israel must perish befneath the blows of a destroying angeL 
Alas ! poor Bathsheba, shall there be no end ? Hard is her 
lot, that, like another Helen, by her fatal charms, has in- 
volved the nation in a labyrinth of woes. Scarce has the 
smoke of fed beasts dispersed from the altar in Moriah, before 
another sedition arises in her own family, and the son of 
Haggith lifts up a standard against her Solomon. The 
high-priest and many of the great lords, whom the intrigues 
of Absalom could not move, are in the plot, and nothing 
remains but the executioner's block and the gibbet for her- 
self and her son, with all his adherents. • 

But this storm shall blow over also, and carry with it the 
confederates of the usurper. Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, with the men 
of war, anoint Solomon king ; and long-afflicted Bathsheba 
finds in her latter days the quiet that she has sought in vain 
since she relinquished the retirement of her private mansion 
to be the star of the royal harem. She lives to behold her 
son the most magnificent and glorious monarch that ever 
sat upon a throne ; and at last, full of years and of honors, 
lays down her beautiful form to rest in the quiet of the 
grave. 

Ah ! who shall relate what kings shall rise and fall, what 
virtues or what crimes shall mark their lives, and what glory 
or infamy awaits them in the opinion of mankind, as they 
live their brief day. and each come in turn to lie down and 
sleep by her side as the mother of all? Her son shall turn 
idolist and her grandson prove a fool — under whose stupid 
misrule Jeroboam shall draw away ten tribes from the house 
of David, and set up their golden calves in Bethel and in 
Dan, until the Assyrians lead them away to a returnless 
captivity beyond Euphrates. The terrible Sesonchis shall 
come also to avenge the wrong of his sister, the imperial 
daughter of Pharaoh, against the son of Naamah, the Am- 
tQonitish devotee to absurd Chemosh, and plunder the trea- 
sures of Sion and the Temple, for the honor of the brutish 
Gods by the Nile. Few indeed shall be the heirs of her line 
hat will fear God, though they shall know when^ Elias 
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ascends the heavens in a whirlwind, and a lawless match 
with the daughter of Jezebel shall make the streets of Je- 
rusalem run with blood through centuries of tyranny. But 
none of these things move the daughter of Eliam. Herself 
repentant and forgiven, and filled with joy of the beatific 
vision, she sits innocent of their wrongs, and congratulates 
the race that shall live when Messiah comes to quiet the 
earth in the last days. 
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TBUE STANDARD OF MOBALITY. 



A man's moral worth is not to be graduated by his nega- 
tive virtues — the evil he merely refrains from doing— but 
by the amount of temptation he overcomes. He b not to 
be judged by his defeats alone, but also by his victories. 
Many a man passes through life without a spot on his charac* 
ter, who, notwithstanding, never struggled so bravely as he 
who fell and was disgraced. The latter may have called 
to his aid more principle, overcome more evil, before he 
yielded, than the former, either from circumstances or his 
physical constitution, was ever called to do. It would be 
as unnatural, it would require as great an effort for the cold, 
phlegmatic, and passionless being to be vehement, wild, and 
headlong, as for the fiery and tempestuous man to be quiet 
and emotionless. 

Victory is nothing: it depends upon the ncUure of the 
conflict and the odcb overcome. Greater generalship, cooler 
bravery, and loftier effort may be shown in one defeat, than 
in a hundred victories. 



THE TOTAO£ OF LlJf'Js* 

A BRAXA, IN FOUR PAJIT8. 

BT TBB BDXTOB. 

PART I. — IHFAHCT. 

GHoaua Of SFiBira, 

He comes, the beautiful stranger, 

From life's soft rosy cave, 
To a contest fall of danger. 

That ends bat with the grave. 
Joys and hopes shall invite him, 

That smile bat to betray ; 
Griefii and woes shall affright him 

Along his dubious way. 
God and good angels shall shield him 

From perils else too strong. 
That danger and sorrow may yield him 

A never-ending song. 
Strew ye the way with roses and every sweetest bloom, 
For short shall prove his passage from the cradle to the tomb. 

Tho seal of heaven is on his brow, 
And sprinkled waters— emblem of pure life above^ 

Have touched his forehead now ; 
So shall he joy forever in the realms of peace and love. 

But first must be past 
The sharp temptations of this earthly life, 

Till Death's iron gates at lost 
Receive him victor in the dubious strife. 
Then strew the way with roses and every sweetest bloom, 
For short shall prove his passage from the cradle to the tomb. 

Fiends shall weave snaras about hhn. 
And the fiilse world set forth her Ions; 

Wart and hatreds nige without him, 
And fears within, that searee endnrea 
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The mightiest, tho' aided of sapernal power; 
fiat vain shall pleasure lare him — ^in vain sliall sorrow lower. 
For strong shall be his Helper in each dtstressfnl hour. 
Then strew the way with roses and every sweetest bloom. 
For shoH sliall provo his passage from the cradle to the tomK 



PART II.— TOWH. 

SOLO. 

O what ecstacy ! what joy ! 

Spirits of earth, and spirits of air, 
Revel in bliss without alloy ; 

Dance we and sing, dissolved from care. 

CHORUS. 

Have a care, O precious child ! 

Earthly bliss — deceitful shows; 
Mom may break serene and mild. 

But grief may shade it ere it close. 

SOLO. 

O what bliss is everywhere ! 
Trees are blossoming, founts are flowing, 
Skies are smiling. Spring is blowing. 

Fragrance breathes thro* all the air. 
Lambft are frolicking, doves are cooing. 
Nymphs are smiling, swains are wooing, 

Birds are singing o*er field and spray. 
Flocks are gamboling, herds are dancing. 
Bees are honeying, streams are glancing: 

Come to the fields away ! away 1 

CHORUS. 

May has flowers, but serpents hide them 

Under sweetest blooms of Spring; 
Summer has fruits— but woe betide them 
Who forget that honey has a sting 1 
Have a care, O precious child I 
And look beyond the things of sense and lime ; 

For truest bliss, where angel virtues mild 
Beckon to choose a fairer, happier clime. 
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SOLO. 

Stfll let me love the sweets of earth, 

And gather roses in their prime; 
For this becomes oar heavenly birth, 

To taste all pleasures in their time. 

CHORUS. 

Beware, lest joying in the things of earth, 
The heart grown hard, forget its heavenly birth. 
And then — ^too late — thou rue the days of mhrth. 

80La 

Bring roses and myrtles and every sweet bloom. 
For short is onr pathway that leads to the tomb. 
Leave sad thoughts to greybeards! — Away! friends, away I 
Let OS joy while we live — ^for our life*s but a day I 

CHORUS. 

Ah! fond youth, our life shall not end with the tomb. 

But springs up beyond, there eternal to bloom ; 

Nor dies in heaven's pure light or heirs deepest gloom. 

This only is life, to rejoice in our time, 

And ever remember onr soul's native dime. 

Earth's fairest delights will but pall on our taste. 

And what seem*d an Eden, is found but a waste. 

For bliss never failing we look to the skies-^ 

Tliere, child of a short day, to glory arise I 

SOLO. 

O twine me a wreath of fair posies. 

Of violets, and pinks, and red roses : 
So bright and so sweet, but so transient and frail, 
Let us joy in their light, and their fragranee inhale, 

Ere this fkir^waking dream of life closes! 

SOLO. 

Let us haste to the cavy mountains! 
Let us drink from the sparkling fountains ! 
Let us rove o*er hill and field and grove I 
Let us drink our fill of joy and love ! 
Mirth wakes, music swells, hearts are bounding, 
Air eyes laugh, flowers breathe, leaves in sunlight are glanoiiigv 
Streams murmur, with songs earth is sounding. 
Birds oarol, bees hum, trees are dancing. 
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■OLO. 



Come o'er the m* and land* 
And dance on the aand. 
Ye fairies of my Tiaaon true, 
The mermaid trills her song fbr yoiL 
O what eestaey ! O what Joy! 

Spirits of earth and spirits of ab, 
Eevel in bliaa withont alloy ; 
Dianee we and aing» dissoWed from carsl 

CRORTfS. 

O then Most Holy Qne» 

That heaven haat for thy throne» 

Then that for man hast won 

Life from the gimvel 

Gnard thon this precious yonth f 
Let angels full of rath 
Guide him to paths of tmth I 
listen, and aave I 



Vahi is an help of 
Whose life is bat a span ; 
None hot Man's Maker emi 

Ransom the sbnns ! 

Draw him from earth's fiilse charm» 
Nor let hell's spirits harm 
TUs child of thy right arm: 

listen, and aave ! 

So will we pndse and sfaig 
Thee, Ererlasting Khig, 
And costHesk tribute bring 

To thy blest shrine. 

Aneient of endless dajrs, 
Thai dwell'st in sightless blaze, 
Hear the low songs we raise. 
Saviour divine! 



EOMANCE OP REAL LIFE. 



Counts Hadick and Ameady, both belonging^ to old fami- 
lies of Hungary, were on terms of intimate friendship, which 
their long and important services had cemented. They 
resolved to superadd the stronger ties of relationship by 
uniting their children, who were then of about the same age. 
Therefore Hadick, the sole heir to his illustrious house, was 
brought up with young Constance, who, from her childhood, 
displayed as much beauty as goodness. At the age of fif- 
teen, the feelings of those two young persons were already 
what they were to be throughout their lives. The estates 
of the two magnates were in the same neighborhood. Con- 
stance, in attending the lessons of her young friend, easily 
learned all those exercises which develop the graces without 
detrinaent to beauty. They had also the same passion for 
music — a passion natural to the Hungarians. Throughout 
the country they were extolled as patterns of virtue ; already 
did their parents think of fixing the period of their marriage, 
when war broke out. 

The laws of Hungary, as you are aware, oblige every nobltf 
to combat in person in the defense of his native land ; and 
at critical junctures, when the whole nation arises, the mag- 
nates with their banners march at the head of their vassals. 
Count Hadick, with due regard to the honor of his house, 
wished his son to take a part in the impending operations. 
Young Constance beheld with courage the preparations for 
the departure of her friend, whose absence the chances of war 
might render a very long, and perhaps an eternal one. 

The day before the departure the betrothing took place, 
and it was with the certainty of possessing the hand of Con- 
stance that the young count set out, at the head of his vas- 
sals, to join the Hungarian army at Pesth. The issue of 
that war is well known. The Hungarians sustained in it 
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tOLO. 

Bat tho life of a hunter bold, boandlesa. and froe, 
And a home in the woods, my hnve comjades, for ma I 

CHOBUS. 

O the life of a banter, bold, boundleaa. and free. 
And a home in the woods ! jolly comradea are we 1 

CBORUS OF GXTASDIAH 8FIKrT8. 

Ah! what shall ^ide his wayward feet 
To lay hold of the paths of peace? - 

To shield his soul from helFs deceit, 
And bring him joys that never cease ? 

SOLO. 

Heroes and arms my sonl inspire ! 
My frame consumes with martial fire I 
Rush on, ye nobly brave. 
To glory or the grave! 
Raise high the battle cry, 
To rend the earth and sky ! 
>faw against man they set in thousand rows, 
Each both in rage and valor equal sharing. 
Eiark! with what sounds of war the legions close 
In fight blood red-^ll peril nobly daring! 

CHORUS. 

Helms are gleaming, 
Banners are streaming, 
Plumes are shaking, 
Earth is quaking, 
Swords are clashing, 
Spears are fiashing. 
Wheels are crashing. 
Steeds are neighing, 
Clarions are braying, 
Drums are rolling, fifes are screaming, 
Cannon are booming, bayonets are gleaming, 
Shells are bursting, rockets are blazing, 
Heroes are shouting, and steeds are crazing 
To bear their riders thro' the thickest fight, 
While all are wrapt in smoke and gloomy night! 
Rush on! rush on! ye nobly brave ! 
Rush on to glory, or the grave ! 
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GH0IIV8. 

O Father, attend us ! on thee we call, 
Whfle he standa 'mid the smoke and the cannon's load hoom» 
And lightnings are glancing dim thro' the gloom 
Thou Rnler of battles, thoa Lord of all, 

Listen, and save 
life from the jaws of grim Death and the grave I 



SOLO. 

Far, far in southern mountains, 

A thousand crystal fountains 
Roll over rocks of gold ; 

And precious gems are there. 

Of colors rich and rare, 
And treasured wealth untold ; 
The diamond and the sapphire starry blue. 
The topaz and the chrysolite's pale hue, 
The sea-green beryl and the chrysoprase, 
The amethyst and hyacinth*s purple face, 
The chalcedony and jasper's poley sheen, 
The sardonyx and emerald's living green. 
Away, away to the halls of light, 
To mountains with mines and gems bedight I 
Away to the lands of eternal spring ! 
We'll delve, and dig, and laugh, and sing. 
And rob old Plutus of half his stores. 
Then turn with revel and joy to our native shores. 

CHORUS. 

Where the gold flames there bums the pestilent sun : 

Ah ! riches oft are but too costly won ! 

Short is our life — ^but wealth, more fleeting still, 

Deludes, and leaves us ere we take our fill 

Of earthly bliss; then man can only mourn, 

mil last we reach that land whence th^re is no return. 
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CH0BU8. 

Hark! the long afleDeo! 
Silence and darkness oV as doaey 

And fh>m the hollow tomb 

(The dim and shadowy home 
Of mortals) come the yoicea of the dead. 

Sadness and wailing, 
Sorrow and mourning, is the song. 

For shapeless tongaes of air 

With harp and Toiee prepare 
The slow, soft anthem of the sleeping dead. 

Pale shades and ulenoe 
Solemnly list to the hollow sound ; 

All dim and fl^ng ghosts 

Thro' all the inftmal coasts 
Move in jnst number to the ehond swdL 

listen, ye living, 
Listen and come, behold yoor end ; 

Listen, ye thoughtless ones, 

Listen, ye sorrowAil, 
For all are held beneath the power of death. 

Dim ghosts and shadows 
Hold now the dear one's lovely form 

Dark-eyed Euphemia 

Shall smile no more on thee, 
But thou shalt go to her amid the hollow ground. 

aoLa 

Ah ! whither now are fled 
The Joys and smiles that beckoned fh>m a&r f 

Childhood and youth are dead, 
And manhood's thoughts are dreams more thin than air. 
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Thro' whit wa nhadowB all 
Xof« the gay tribes of this terrestrial ImII f 

Wealthy honor, power, and fiune, 
Eaeh proves a dnbioas good bat real ill: 

Fame is an empty name, 
And power's a bubble barst before its fill 

And love, too, ah I how frail 
Its liveliest joys I How soon its rose grows pale I 

Alasl how vain is man, « 
That frets upon this stage bis little hour. 

And counts this fleeting span 
Eternal age — his frailty, unfailing power! 

SKort joys and lasting pains 
Alone, thro' time, bis utmost care obtains. 

Farewell, then, earthly joys I 
My soul shall find her rest above the skies, 

(Far firom this pomp and noise^ 
In those fkir courts where endless pleasures rise : 

There her iur mansion stands, 
Unfidling— rear'd by God's eternal hands! 



mi^ 
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BT B. TB0M780V. 



Tfloa who lovest tlie desert wild. 

Far from Folly's noisy train, 
'Mid thy iiaunts serene and mild 

Let me woo thy gentle reign, 
Where the harebell blooms unknown 

Thro' her silent summer days ; 
Where the slim deer stalks alone 

0*er his pathless ferny maze. 
Sweet will be my morning dreams 

'Mid thy forest's sheltered glade 
Bright as ere its opening gleams, 

P^Miceful as its holiest shade. 



ANOBLS OF THB PAST. 

BT B. O. BABBBB. 
■*i:Web, oh, taaeh mt to foigotP' 

A soBBawFUL heart and loaely, 

Most have breathed that mournful stiaiiit 
But give me tweet memories onljr, 

And the bygone hours again ; 
For sunshine, gentle and golden, 

Seems hovering round the past, 
And over these memories olden 

Its holiest beanty has cast 

Sweet hours of my childhood's gladness I 

Bright hours so free from care ! 
If ever a shade of sadness 

Stole over your beauty there, 
Twas but as the clouds of evening, 

That gleam in the western skies — 
Made beautiful by the sunlight 

That just beneath them lie& 

Bright hours of the pastl ye meet me, 

A gentle and solemn band ; 
Dke spirits of old ye greet me 

From the bowers of memory's land. 
Some stand where light is falling, 

And their white wings brightly shine ; 
And their smiling lips are calling 

*Come back l' to this heart S( mine. 

And some are sorrowful minions, 

That stand where sunbeams* fade, 
And the ffleam of their motionloss pinions 

Has a darker and deeper shade ; 
For these were hours less cheerful 

Than memory loves to recall^ 
And the glanoes so mild and tearful, 

Too awi on my spirit fall. 

But hush I what whisper these angels 
With their mystKal, solemn speech! 

What holy and sweet evangels 
Do the Dygone moments teach ? 

** So live, that a spirit immortal 

That has trod life's path of years, 
May never look back from the portal, 

On its farthermost verge, wita tears. 
But may see the future tS\ glorious. 

And the past undimmed by regret- 
No deed that the sorrowful spirit 

May sigh in its grief, ^ to foiget** 



BOMANCE OF BEAL LIFE. 



Counts Hadick and Ameady, both belonging^ to old fami* 
lies of Hungary, were on terms of intimate friendship, which 
their long and important services had cemented. They 
resolved to superadd the stronger ties of relationship by 
uniting their children, who were then of about the same age. 
Therefore Hadick, the sole heir to his illustrious house, was 
brought up with young Constance, who, from her childhood, 
displayed as much beauty as goodness. At the age of fif- 
teen, the feelings of those two young persons were already 
what they were to be throughout their lives. The estates 
of the two magnates were in the same neighborhood. Con* 
stance, in attending the lessons of her young friend, easily 
learned all those exercises which develop the graces without 
detriment to beauty. They had also the same passion for 
music — a passion natural to the Hungarians. Throughout 
the country they were extolled as patterns of virtue ; already 
did their parents think of fixing the period of their marriage, 
when war broke out. 

The laws of Hungary, as you are aware, oblige every noble 
to combat in person in the defense of his native land ; and 
at critical junctures, when the whole nation arises, the mag- 
nates with their banners march at the head of their vassals. 
Count Hadick, with due regard to the honor of his house, 
wished his son to take a part in the impending operations. 
Young Constance beheld with courage the preparations for 
the departure of her friend, whose absence the chances of war 
might render a very long, and perhaps an eternal one. 

The day before the departure the betrothing took place, 
and it was with the certainty of possessing the hand of Con- 
stance that the young count set out, at the head of his vas- 
sals, to join the Hungarian army at Pesth. The issue of 
that war is well known. The Hungarians sustained in it 
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tbeir reptitation of valor. Theodore, for several acUooa of 
edatj obtaiQed the cross of Maria Theresa — one of the most 
honorable military distinctions. 

But whilst the youth was winning these laurels, Constance 
was suffering from a cruel disease. Attacked with the small- 
pox, she long lingered between life and death. At length 
she recovered, but the efforts of her physicians could not sare 
her charming face from havoc — it became almost hideou& 
She was not permitted to see herself in a mirror before her 
complete convalescence. On beholding herself, she was 
iwized with despair, and, persuaded that Theodore could love 
her no more, she wished for death. In vain did her &ther 
and Count Hadick strive to comfort her: harassed by the 
dread of being no longer worthy of her fiUuTj she rejected 
all consolation, and was rapidly withering. 

She was in this melancholy condition when one moraing 
a servant, who had accompanied Theodore de Hadick to the 
army, hastily entered the apartment in which she was with 
her father, and announced that his young master was follow- 
ing him. He was soon heard advancing and crying, " Con- 
stance, where art thou V 

On hearing this beloved voice, the poor girl had not courage 
enough to flee : she covered her face with her hands and 
her handkerchief, and implored her lover not to look at her. 
^ Her beauty was gone," she said, " and she had now bot 
her heart to offer him." Theodore begged her to look at 
him, observing that it mattered not whether she were more 
or less handsome, since he could no longer see Aer. She 
looked at him — ^he was blind — a shot he had received having 
destroyed his sight ! 

They were soon after married — and never, perhaps, did 
a couple so worthy of being happy, prove more so. The 
countess conducts her husband everywhere, without quitting 
him for a single moment She lavbhes on him the most 
affectionate attentions ; and, if you always see her with a 
veil, it is not because she fears to show her disfigured fea- 
tures, but because she dreads some remarks upon the loss 
of her beauty which may be overheard by Count Uadickj 
and sadden a husband whom she adores. 



PUT UP A PIOTUBB IN TOUB BOOM. 



Mat we exhort such of our readers as have do pictures 
hangiog in their room, to put oue up immediately ? we meaa 
ia their principal sitting-room ; in all their rooms, if possiblei 
but, at all eyents^ in thai one. No matter how costly, or the 
reverse, provided they ^es something in i^, and it gives them 
a profitable or pleasant thought Some may allege that 
they have ^ no taste for pictures ;" but they have a taste for 
objects to be found in pictures — for trees, for landscapes, for 
human beauty, for scenes of life ; or, if not for all these, yet 
surely for some one of them ; and it is highly useful for the 
human mind to give itself helps towards taking an interest 
in things apart from its immediate cares or desires. They 
serve to refresh us for their better conquest or endurance ; 
to render sorrow unselfish ; to remind us that we ourselves, 
or our own personal wishes, are not the only objects in the 
world ; to instruct and elevate us, and put us in a fairer way 
of realizing the good opinions which we would all fain enter- 
tain of ourselves, and in some measure do ; to make us com- 
|wre notes with other individuals, and with nature at large, 
and correct our infirmities at their mirror by modesty and 
reflection ; in short, even the admiration of a picture is a kind 
of religion, or additional tie on our consciences, and re4^indr 
ing of ua^ (for such is the meaning of the word religion^) 
to the greatness and goodness of nature. 

Mr. Hazlitt has said somewhere, of the portrait of a beau- 
tiful female with a noble countenance, that it seems as if 
sn unhandsome action would be impossible in its presence. 
It is not so much for restraint's sake, as for the sake of diflfu* 
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in Thelassar," and with Tidal, the leader of many nations 
from Bactriana and the springs of Indus; while all are found 
owning as their paramount the mightier Chedorlacmeri king 
of Elam. The race of Shem have now risen in their might 
to avenge their wrongs upon the reprobate Cuthim. Aa 
timorous flocks the sons of Ham flee before them to the 
west, and mingle with their allies in Palestine. Over the 
whole north the victorious legions hover like thunder-clouds, 
along the shores of Abana and Pharpar, and the springs of 
Jordan or Leontes that roll with blood to their seas from 
the steeps of Lebanon or Hermon. The smoke of a hundred 
cities marks the path of the avengers. The reedy fields by 
Merom's waters around Leshem or Hazor, grow red with 
slaughter, and the fish of Genesareth are made fat with the 
flesh of heroes. 

Esdraelon groans next with heaps of slain, and ancient 
Kishon runs purple to the sea. The hawks of heaven 
rejoice with the abundance of spoil, and scream over myriads 
of slain. Scarcely within their Cyclopean walls escape the 
Tyrians, and the Philistines by the sea-shore ; and the con- 
querors turn all their force towards the valley of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. Along the foot of Carmel or Engaddi 
they assemble their forces to drink bloody water flowing 
warm from purple rocks walled up to the clouds. The cities 
of the plain along the southern verge of Asphaltb are deemed 
an easy prey by the rude and stalwart Orientals, and in the 
vale of Siddim they pitch their covered camps. The vicious 
and eflfeminate inhabitants fly to arms in vain under their 
five kings, and are overwhelmed by the first assault of heroes 
trained to war upon other terms than " pride, fulness of bread, 
and abundance of idleness/' Twelve years of enthralment 
and tribute next afford them proof how bitter is the state 
of that nation which has discovered too late the loss of its 
liberties. 

But these are years of sorrow to the mother of a great 
nation. Life soon passes, and the young race crowd the 
victims of inexorable Time towards the tomb, contemptuous 
of their grey hairs and palsied limbs, and holding with scorn 
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And it is so easy to square the picture to one's aspirations^ 
or professions, or the powers of one's pocket. For, as to 
resolving to have no picture at all in one's room, unless we 
could have it costly and finely painted, and finely framed, 
that would be a mistake so vulgar, that we trust no reader 
of any decent publication now-a-days could fall into it. The 
greatest knave or simpleton in the land, provided he is rich, 
can procure one of the finest paintings in the world to-mor- 
row, and know nothing about it when he has got it ; but to 
feel the beauties of a work of art, or to be capable of being 
led to feel them, is a gift which often falls to the lot of the 
poorest ; and this is what Raphael or Titian desired in those 
who looked upon their pictures. All the rest is taking the 
clothes for the man. Now it so happens that the cheapest 
engravings, though they cannot come up to the merits of the 
originals, often contain no mean portion or shadow of them ; 
and when we speak of putting pictures up in a room, we use 
the word " picture " in the child's sense, meaning any kind of 
graphic representation— oil, water-color, copper-plate drawing, 
or wood-cut And any one of these is worth putting up in 
your room, provided you have mind enough to get a pleasure 
from it Even a frame is not necessary, if you cannot afford 
it Better put up a rough, varnished engraving, than none 
at all ; or pin, or stick up, any engraving whatsoever, at the 
hazard of its growing never so dirty. You will keep it as 
clean as you can, and for as long a time ; and as for the 
rest, it is better to have a good memorandum before you, 
and get a fresh one when you are able, than to have none 
at all, or even to keep it clean in a portfolia How should 
you like to keep your own heart in a portfoKo, or lock up 
your friend in another room ? We are no friends to port- 
folios, except where they contain more prints than can be 
hung up. The more, in that case, the better. 



'tm^ 



Wisdom. — True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do that which is best worth doing. 



THB BBAUTirUL BLOHSB. 



locks 11^ m goUeo. nd eyw tint m btfrti 
Tel M Ola m flHk ipnUe M SMI of tlw Blgkt 



tbe ivM^ tlHit catakM iU UMh ftoa tte 
sbtdka OB wkooo soft Vlj wuUm m 
WHh eodi poonV «BOtMNmlw tiageo of 
Oh, twoo wdl worth a lupfdoin, one lofe-c^enoe eo fond. 
Wbn won from the e je of the hesntiiiil blondou 



T«% the bMStifU likodop m Ihei poHMDleBi «!• 
Hie BO h»ffi upmWng ghmee, and ao eioffoi ^gh; 
Yet hBBfee the soft boeom. the aometh ae tM 
hk her Biodeot menre» as the goddew of old. 
Fhbo eoQita her aBd riehee—fet, tuning aaide, 
She ^nma all fheir proflm with maidenly pride: 
Efen qiifita most aangaJBe and daifag deopond 
Of whming the baari of the baeatiftd UoBdou 

FiB^ eonrta her and riches— loTe-aoitora vffpe^l 
She ia proof to ambition, the aigfa, and the tear. 
Now Genius, searee hoping, tlie aigvment triea, 
With an effort well worthy hfanself and tiie piiie. 
Oil, liis aie the treaawea beqneatlied from abofe— 
More predoos than licbea, aye, even tlian lofo— 
Tho* tiie wealth wers of Cnssos, the love deep and fond 
Aa that be wonld cUum for the beantifol blonde. 

Why frltera the beaaty! why apieada the rieh glow 
Where of late all was pale and aa eold aa the anowt 
What magic-like power can Genina tbas find! 
This the key to the riddle— mind speaketb to mind. 
Tlie sonl is awakened— love follows esteem— 
iMte deeper end richer than paauon*a warm dream; 
And Genius exults in tlie love-glance ao fond, 
Now won from the eye of the beantiftd blonde. 
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pass between the devoted limbs of the victims, and pledge 
their mutual faith in a league stronger than death, and 
more lasting than the grave. The land of Palestine shall 
be theirs forever, and there shall be born in due time the 
world's ImmanueL 

But Sodom must burn, that the world may fear to sin 
after a like example of unbounded sensuality ; nor can the 
prayers of Abraham nor the tears of his blameless Sarah 
delay for one day the heavy revenge of Heaven's insulted 
majesty and despised holiness. Angels rescue just Lot and 
his daughters, while his wife is changed to salt upon the 
side of a mountain beneath the first drops of the fiery shower 
that turns the city to ashes. The earth opening, as at the 
destruction of Korah, spits flames and erects hills of burning 
salt,' while the vale of Siddim, with its slime pits, sinks be* 
neath the sea, and remains polluted forever. Sarah beside 
her husband, stands transfixed with horror to behold from 
the high place of their sacrifice the smoke of that terrible 
conflagration ascending to darken the sun over many a 
league of that land where other signs no less fearful shall 
witness hereafler how terrible is Jehovah when he arouses 
himself to vengeance. 

At length there is laughter with a cause in the tabernacle 
of Sarah, and her arms embrace her long-promised son. 
The atrocious pains that Eve has led as a sad heir-loom to 
every one of her daughters, are forgotten now that she presses 
to her lips the velvet cheek of her new-bom babe, or soothes 
its wailings with the dove-like warbling of her maternal 
voice, and lays it to sleep upon pillows of down. A hundred 
servants surround, with aflfectionate looks and ready hands, 
to perform the oflSces of love to the little stranger and his 
exhausted mother ; but the education of her son becomes 
the great business of life with Sarah, and he must be lefl to 
the nurture of no vulgar hands while his mother remains. 
The child is consecrated to God, that he may become emi- 
nent for hoFmess and the father of prophets and pious kings 
through ages, and lastly of the Son of God himself, when he 
ihall come to make expiation for the sins of the world. 
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of Fauaus or paternal Sylvan through Hesperian groves, 
^ Abraham ! Abraham ! take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Mo- 
riah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of." 

Nothing is more sisid in the gloomy and licentious My- 
thology of the heathen world, than the sight of Gods who 
delight in the immolation of human beings by hecatombs 
upon their altars in every land. And now shall the race of 
Abraham fall into the same snare ; and shall he that has 
passed unharmed through the Baal fires in "Ur of the Chal- 
dees," when the lawless violence of Nimrod exposed the just 
man to perish for his faith, become an example to all ages, 
of one highly favored by God, and yet bound by an inex- 
orable and bloody superstition ? 

Alas! could Sarah find how she might penetrate the veil 
that for the first time covers the heart of Abraham from all 
search of his beloved spouse ! She knows there is some 
dreadful calamity impending. His altered visage, the tears 
frequently starting unhid, the convulsive shudderings that 
spare not the patriarchal limbs and countenance, the un- 
wonted fervency and strangeness of his invocations when 
the sacrifice bleeds by the altar, and a thousand other signs 
of distress, show but too well what he would fain conceal — 
that a fire consumes his vitals, and some desperate, enor- 
mous grief is breaking his noble and tru3 heart. But im- 
penetrable his thoughts ftre locked up in the secret sanctuary 
of his own bosom and the counsel of God ; nor prying man 
nor angel can wring from the patriarch the unknown mystery 
of his faithful soul. Hard indeed is that lot, inexpressible 
IS the sorrow that a devoted wife must not share, and is not 
permitted by a look or a word to alleviate. But Sarah must 
not be told the reality. Better far for her is the worst she 
can imagine; for the truth she will never suspect, nor believe, 
until her son himself returns, and, burying his sweet head 
in her maternal bosom, covered again with kisses and en- 
compassed with her fond and inviolable embraces, relates all 
that has befallen them in their seven days' journey ; how 
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in Thelassar," and with Tidal, the leader of many nations 
from Bactriana and the springs of Indus; while all are found 
owning as their paramount the mightier Chedorlacmeri king 
of Elam. The race of Shem have now risen in their might 
to avenge their wrongs upon the reprobate Cuthim. Aa 
timorous flocks the sons of Ham flee before them to the 
west, and mingle with their allies in Palestine. Over the 
whole north the victorious legions hover like thunder-clouds, 
along the shores of Abana and Pharpar, and the springs of 
Jordan or Leontes that roll with blood to their seas from 
the steeps of Lebanon or Hermon. The smoke of a hundred 
cities marks the path of the avengers. The reedy fields by 
Merom's waters around Leshem or Hazor, grow red with 
slaughter, and the fish of Genesareth are made fat with the 
flesh of heroes. 

Esdraelon groans next with heaps of slain, and ancient 
Kishon runs purple to the sea. The hawks of heaven 
rejoice with the abundance of spoil, and scream over myriads 
of slain. Scarcely within their Cyclopean walls escape the 
Tyrians, and the Philistines by the sea-shore ; and the con- 
querors turn all their force towards the valley of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. Along the foot of Carmel or Engaddi 
they assemble their forces to drink bloody water flowing 
warm from purple rocks walled up to the clouds. The cities 
of the plain along the southern verge of Asphaltis are deemed 
an easy prey by the rude and stalwart Orientals, and in the 
vale of Siddim they pitch their covered camps. The vicious 
and efieminate inhabitants fly to arms in vain under their 
five kings, and are overwhelmed by the first assault of heroes 
trained to war upon other terms than " pride, fulness of bread, 
and abundance of idleness." Twelve years of enthralment 
and tribute next afford them proof how bitter is the state 
of that nation which has discovered too late the loss of its 
liberties. 

But these are years of sorrow to the mother of a great 
nation. Life soon passes, and the young race crowd the 
victims of inexorable Time towards the tomb, contemptuous 
of their grey hairs and palsied limbs, and holding with scorn 
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like leaves when the autamnal air has reddened the forests, 
and the first winds of winter begin to howl through the 
fruilless branches. Happy, oh ! thrice bappy are they that 
close a long and sorely-tried life with a cheerful and trusting 
exit for the Spirit Land ! Sarah, the mother of kings and 
prophets, and the Son of God their Paramount — Sarah, that 
all nations shall call blessed forever, and whom millions 
upon millions regard with eternal veneration as the head 
of their raoe and the fountain of their mightiest youth — 
Sarah, that all the holy women of future times shall glory 
in naming Mother, and a blessed example to faith under 
ineffable trials, when they are exposed to racks and wheels, 
and fires, and dungeons, and the rage of wild beasts in 
theatres over the globe — Sarah, whose memory shall be 
more fragrant than a chaplet of roses to the Maccabean 
mother in her dry pan and to the Marys at the cross ; to Blan* 
dina in her red-hot iron chair ; to Chione and Agape and 
Prosperia and thousands more, in their torments ; to the 
Yaudois wife, fainting in the arms of her husband as the 
blood wells from her death wound, or rolling down the snowy 
Alps to be dashed upon the rocks, with her children, before 
the bloody spears of her Popish enemies ; to the Puritan 
mother, as she stands with her children to see her husband 
consume in the flames of Smithfield, or makes her grave 
by his side upon the frozen coast of New England ; to the 
female missionary, as she breathes her last sigh to the lips of 
strangers ; and to the Hindoo widow, who hast first learned 
that she has a separate soul and personal rights, and higher 
duties than to burn upon the funereal pile of her husband, 
or fling her helpless, confiding babes into the Gkinges to be 
devoured of sharks and crocodiles — even she, in her green 
old age, must at last lie do^^n upon the bed of death and 
yield up her spirit to God who gave it and tried it with a 
trial more precious than that of perishable gold, and made it 
worthy of himself. 

Pale as the snow, yet beautirul as morning, she lies in 
robes of white. The busy maids scatter flowers and fragrant 
perfumes about her bier, and the low, sad dirge is wailed slow 
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Let them clash upon myriads of shields defiance to mutual 
foes, and with a noise that rends the skies come to battle, 
man against man. The chalky cliffs of Nebo, among her 
evergreen forests, shall return the sound to the shores ; the 
purple rocks by Engaddi or Carmel shall reply to the sea; 
and the distant steeps of Rimmon and Hai, the snowy grot- 
toes of Makkedah, and the dangerous rocks of Bethhoron 
shall catch the sound, and render back to the desert the 
voice of battle as it rages in a sea of blood. 

Alas ! hard is the way that leads to liberty and power, 
when nations have rendered themselves unworthy to rule 
or enjoy their privilege conceded by nature to live under 
the sway of their own laws! The slime pits of Siddira 
receive their fugitive defenders as in a Slough of Despond, 
where, borne down and routed by the force of invincible foes, 
the armory of "Sodom and her sisters" are buried by myriads 
where they shall not sleep long until the whole plain shall 
consume and sink down beneath the sea. Laden with the 
spoils of a hundred nations, the conquerors add heaps of 
wealth and infinite herds of cattle from the vanquished, now 
led captive by thousands, to toil and die in other lands, unless 
some miracle rescue them from their hard captivity, and 
return them to their native country. 

Tet there is one among them for whose sake the mightiest 
archangels will leave their thrones, and joyfully turn their 
backs upon the never-ceasing beatitudes of the courts of 
God. A messenger escapes, and comes breathless to the 
tabernacle of Abram, with the sad rumor of defeat and the 
captivity of Lot among the profane. Arming at once his 
little train of servants, with a few confederates, he follows 
in hot pursuit the retreating invaders. With her own fair 
hands, Sarah anoints the shield, balances the nodding helm 
upon his head, braces the corselet and the mailed coat, and 
buckles above bis shining armor the sword that never leaps 
from its scabbard without reason, nor returns without honor. 
The tents, as they are struck, give a hurried sound, and the 
swift feet of camels and young dromedaries bear them away 
from her sight through vallies wild with tamarisks, and by 
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the side of hills rough with naked rocks overhung with vines 
and sprinkled with palms and green olives or gloomy firs. 

Three days they march, and at evening come in sight of 
the enemies' watch-fires, by the upper springs of Jordan. 
Dividing their forces in the darkness, they attack them on 
all sides at once. The hosts of the east roused suddenly 
from sleep, hear the battle-cry, " Jehovah and the sword of 
Abram P through all the fields, and behold the light of innu- 
merable torches blazing over hill and valley, as the foes 
draw near, and, with naked swords flashing in the uncer- 
tain beams, begin to make havoc in the camp of the aliens. 
Smitten with a panic, all discipline is at an end, and each 
flees for his life, leaving the wealth of their spoils and the 
multitude of their captives a prey to the victors, that with 
shouts and alarms from every hill and ravine, from every 
copse and thicket, pursue them even unto Hobah near Da- 
mascus. Then follows the meeting with an unknown prince, 
whose rule was in Salem, and to whom the patriarch gives 
a tenth of the spoils and receives his blessing; that the cabala 
of later days makes a foreshadowing of the Son of God. 

The family of Abram are next called to celebrate their 
victory, with sacrifices and hymns and dances, about the 
domestic altar. Sarah is there, with all the train of her 
household, to mingle in the pious orgies and receive what 
new prophecies the Most High will vouchsafe from the secret 
place of his thunder. A bullock, a ram, and a she-goat of 
three years old, with a dove and a young pigeon, (such as 
the Gentiles honor for Deities, because a dove bore to man 
in the ark the first signs of a new world,) all are slain, and 
the beasts are divided piece by piece, for the compacting of 
a covenant with an oath between God and man. Oppressed 
with the weight of the Divine glory now visible from the 
parted clouds, the patriarch sinks into a profound slumber 
and horror of thick darkness, while a furnace of fire and a 
lamp pass between the pieces. Ah ! too true figure of their 
earthly destiny whom God will honor to future times and 
the world to come ! Thus, under guise of a furnace and a 
lamp, the nation of Israel, with their almighty Redeemer, 
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pass between the devoted limbs of the victims, and pledge 
their mutual faith in a league stronger than death, and 
more lasting than the grave. The land of Palestine shall 
be theirs forever, and there shall be born in due time the 
world's Immauuel. 

But Sodom must burn, that the world may fear to sin 
after a like example of unbounded sensuality ; nor can the 
prayers of Abraham nor the tears of his blameless Sarah 
delay for one day the heavy revenge of Heaven's insulted 
majesty and despised holiness. Angels rescue just Lot and 
his daughters, while his wife is changed to salt upon the 
side of a mountain beneath the first drops of the fiery shower 
that turns the city to ashes. The earth opening, as at the 
destruction of Korah, spits flames and erects hills of burning 
salt, while the vale of Siddim, with its slime pits, sinks be* 
neath the sea, and remains polluted forever. Sarah beside 
her husband, stands transfixed with horror to behold from 
the high place of their sacrifice the smoke of that terrible 
conflagration ascending to darken the sun over many a 
league of that land where other signs no less fearful shall 
witness hereafler how terrible is Jehovah when he arouses 
himself to vengeance. 

At length there is laughter with a cause in the tabernacle 
of Sarah, and her . arms embrace her long-promised son. 
The atrocious pains that Eve has left as a sad heir-loom to 
every one of her daughters, are forgotten now that she presses 
to her lips the velvet cheek of her new-born babe, or soothes 
its waitings with the dove-like warbling of her maternal 
voice, and lays it to sleep upon pillows of down. A hundred 
servants surround, with aflfectionate looks and ready hands, 
to perform the oflSces of love to the little stranger and his 
exhausted mother ; but the education of her son becomes 
the great business of life with Sarah, and he must be left to 
the nurture of no vulgar hands while his mother remains. 
The child is consecrated to God, that he may become emi- 
nent for hofiness and the father of prophets and pious kings 
through ages, and lastly of the Son of God himself, when he 
shall come to make expiation for the sins of the world. 
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Is there a thmg in human form that will not congratulate 
the mother of a race whose destiny is to sit in the throne of 
God and rule the whole world throughout eternity? Ye»-^ 
even in the family of Abraham there is one, the ''wild ass" 
Ishmael — now nearly grown to man's estate — that, with his 
Egyptian mother, turns to derision the infant heir of the 
promises. The mother of Isaac, in her indignation, insists 
on their expulsion from the family they have insulted ; and 
now Abraham once more finds more bitter than death his 
want of trust in God, when he preferred a slave to be the 
mother of kings instead of his own Sarah. But, the oraculous 
Voice again consoles the afflicted father with the promise 
that he will protect th^ fugitive and make of him a mighty 
and invincible nation, because he is the son of Abraham. 
He sends away the youth and his mother to wander in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, where the flocks by noon pant for 
thirst scarcely tolerable beneath the shade of juniper bushes 
and verdant terebinths, and the streams are dry with summer 
heat. Their water soon fails, and nbthing is before their 
eyes but a horrible death. O, now for the well where years 
since she sat down to rest, when a fugitive from her vindic- 
tive mistress, and received the covenant of a numerous pos- 
terity from God^s angel in the desert of Kadesh ! Where 
now is that plighted faith, if Ishmael must perish ? But, 
true to the customs of her own people, she will not see him 
die. The sun looks broad and bloody red near the horizon, 
clouds of dust are rolling thick and dreadful from the Arabian 
de^rt, and the hot simoon is coming with his intolerable 
breath that lays whole armies in the dust. Fire ! fire ! — the 
heavens are glowing like a furnace-mouth with ruddy flames! 
the earth is reeling to her centre ! the angel of death comes 
riding upon the blast ! Down ! down ! your heads must lie 
in the dust if you will escape; for who inhales the fiery blow, 
tnast die, as if blasted by lightning in a moment ! O God ! 
where is now thy zeal and thy strength, the sounding of 
thy bowels and of thy mercies toward the desolate ? Arise 
to their help, or thy word shall fail, and Ishmael can never 
become the sire of kings ! 
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It is gone. The bitteraess of death is past The cries of 
the lad are heard in heaven, and the clouds part with a cool 
moi&t wind. A fountain flows in the desert, and he revives 
at the voice of the angel. Skilled in the bow, he retires with 
bis mother to the wilderness of Paran, and becomes another 
Nimrod to war upon the savage beasts that roam and shelter 
there. The son of the bond-woman becomes the wild man 
of prophecy, and his dark-eyed Egyptian wife rejoices in the 
prowess of twelve princely sons, the founders of as many 
nations, to mingle their multitudes with the myriads of 
Joktan and Aram, from the waters of Oman to the gulf of 
Arsinoe and the Sirbonian lake. There shall the fierce 
nomades of Edom pitch their tents about their rock-nested 
Bozrah ; there too shall the patient man of Uz bear alone 
the fiery darts of Satan, and earn a just renown for wisdom 
and piety through all ages. Among the cliflfs of Nebo also, 
and along the Dead Sea coast with its fringe of perennial 
green, a dwelling is prepared for the spurious race that name 
for their father the just man that sought wealth in Sodom. 
Thus on all sides multiply foes to the race of Sarah ; and 
while the heirs of promise remain few in number, their en- 
viers grow to populous nations. 

Years pass, and the infant Isaac has grown to mane's 
estate — the idol of his mother and the pride of his father. 
God sees liot as man sees ; and to those pure eyes it is clear 
that Abraham needs sharply reminding of his duty, and a 
trial adequate to his faith. No sacrifice is led to the family 
health under shade of thick 'trees, but from the woods, the 
hills, and the valleys an oraculous Voice is heard, day and 
night, calling for blood, the blood of Sarah's son, and com- 
manding that he be made a holocaust by the hands of his 
father, in the retirement of an unknown forest What 
mockery is in all this? What evil goblin or demon will 
thus move the destruction of the promised race in their youth- 
ful head ? Can the Most High delight in human sacrifices, 
or smeU a sweet savor in the fumes of man's blood? Still, 
with the return of morning and evening, that low, deep Voice 
repeats continually its soft and swan-like soundS| as the voice 
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of Faunus or paterDal Sylvaa through Hesperiaa groves, 
'' Abraham! Abraham! take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Mo- 
riah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of." 

Nothing is more s^d in the gloomy and licentious My- 
thology of the heathen world, than the sight of Gods who 
delight in the immolation of human beings by hecatombs 
upon their altars in every land. And now shall the race of 
Abraham fall into the same snare ; and shall he that has 
passed unharmed through the Baal fires in "Ur of the Chal- 
dees," when the lawless violence of Nirorod exposed the just 
man to perish for his faith, become an example to all ages, 
of one highly favored by God, and yet bound by an inex- 
orable and bloody superstition ? 

Alas ! could Sarah find how she might penetrate the veil 
that for the first time covers the heart of Abraham from all 
search of his beloved spouse! She knows there is some 
dreadful calamity impending. His altered visage, the tears 
frequently starting unhid, the convulsive shudderings that 
spare not the patriarchal limbs and countenance, the un- 
wonted fervency and strangeness of his invocations when 
the sacrifice bleeds by the altar, and a thousand other signs 
of distress, show but too well what he would fain conceal — 
that a fire consumes his vitals, and some desperate, enor- 
mous grief is breaking his noble and trus heart. But im- 
penetrable his thoughts tre locked up in the secret sanctuary 
of his own bosom and the counsel of God ; nor prying man 
nor angel can wring from the patriarch the unknown mystery 
of his faithful soul. Hard indeed is that lot, inexpressible 
is the sorrow that a devoted wife must not share, and is not 
permitted by a look or a word to alleviate. But Sarah must 
not be told the reality. Better far for her is the worst she 
can imagine ; for the truth she will never suspect, nor believe, 
until her son himself returns, and, burying his sweet head 
in her maternal bosom, covered again with kisses and en- 
compassed with her fond and inviolable embraces, relates all 
that has befallen them in their seven days' journey ; how 
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they left the grassy fields of Beersheba, and saw afar oflT the 
thyme-covered hiib by Hebron, with their zoaes of unfading 
forests ; the rocky steeps around Tekoah, thinly sprinkled 
over with oaks and gloomy firs ; the chalky ridges by Eshte- 
moa, grown over with glades of olive and rich pasturage 
for flocks ; the vine-clad vales of Bethlehem, with their gar* 
dens of figs and fields of yellow grain, and crystal wells that 
kings may desire to cool their thirst in battle ; the heights 
of Adullam, cut beneath into inextricable labyrinths — a 
mountain sanctuary moulded in living stone ; the hoUow 
rocks of Makkedah ; the gigantic willows that droop their 
leaves above clear wells by Bethhoglah; the snow-white 
steeps of Rimmon in the wilderness ; and Hai, with her de- 
fence of verdant rocks amid fields of oUves, figs, and waving 
grain ; the steeps of Gibeon or Bethhoron, and the vales of 
Bethel or Aiaion, where the sun and moon shall stand still 
at the voice of a man ; the cany fields by Jericho, where 
grows the sweet lotus among palms, and gardens of roses^ 
or fields of balsam and figs, and the bee banquets on through 
a whole year of fiowers ; until they come to drink the waters 
of Siloah's fountain, or Kedron flowing softly through the 
horrid vale afterwards named from Hinnom's son, and climb 
the dark clifls of Salem and Moriah, grown over with an- 
cient olives. Then the piled altar, and the wood borne upon 
his own shoulders, the awful solitude, the fire, the glistening 
knife, the binding, the cheerful resignation of the victim, 
the dreadful steadfastness of the father, his hand uplifted 
to strike with his keenly flashing steel the son of his old age, 
the parting of the clouds, the sudden flash of lightning^ the 
voice of the Angel-God forbidding the sacrifice of a man, 
and substituting a lamb caught in a thicket by his horns, 
as an expiatory victim, whereby the patriarch in a figure 
received again his son from the dead, and became once more 
confirmed in his trust as heir to the righteousness that is by 
faith. 

But our secular arrangements must be all broken up; 
the tenderest relationships are severed like flax in the fire, 
and families are scattered abroad over the face of the earth 
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tike leaves when the autumnal air has reddened the forests, 
and the first winds of winter begin to howl through the 
fruitless branches. Happy, oh ! thrice happy are they that 
close a long and sorely-tried life with a cheerful and trusting 
exit for the Spirit Land ! Sarah, the mother of kings and 
prc^hets, and the Son of God their Paramount — Sarah, that 
all nations shall call blessed forever, and whom millions 
upon millions regard with eternal veneration as the head 
of their race and the fountain of their mightiest youth — 
Sarah, that all the holy women of future times shall glory 
in naming Mother, and a blessed example to faith under 
ineflTable trials, when they are exposed to racks and wheels, 
and fires, and dungeons, and the rage of wild beasts in 
theatres over the globe — Sarah, whose memory shall be 
more fragrant than a chaplet of roses to the Maccabean 
mother in her dry pan and to the Marys at the cross ; to Blan* 
dina in her red-hot iron chair ; to Chione and Agape and 
Prosperia and thousands more, in their torments ; to the 
Taudois wife, fainting in the arms of her husband as the 
blood wells from her death wound, or roiling down the snowy 
Alps to be dashed upon the rocks, with her children, before 
the bloody spears of her Popish enemies ; to the Puritan 
mother, as she stands with her children to see her husband 
consume in the flames of Smithfield, or makes her grave 
by his side npon the frozen coast of New England ; to the 
female missionary, as she breathes her last sigh to the lips of 
strangers ; and to the Hindoo widow, who hast first learned 
that she has a separate soul and personal rights, and higher 
duties than to burn upon the funereal pile of her husband, 
or fling her helpless, confiding babes into the Ganges to be 
devoured of sharks and crocodiles — even she, in her green 
old age, must at last lie down upon the bed of death and 
yield up her spirit to God who gave it and tried it with a 
trial more precious than that of perishable gold, and made it 
worthy of himself. 

Pale as the snow, yet beautiful as morning, she lies in 
robes of white. The busy maids scatter flowers and fragrant 
perfumes about her bier, and the low, sad dirge is wailed slow 
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from no mercenary lips as she reposes in eternal silence and 
peace. The afflicted patriarch is bowed to the earth with 
grief, and refuses to be comforted for the departed idol of his 
youth. But the dead must find sepulture; and he rises 
from the ground, where he has lain prostrate by her side 
for three days and nights, to go forth once more and stand 
before tho princes of Canaan to purchase a tomb with the 
weight of marked silver in the land sworn to his race for an 
eternal inheritance. With princely funereal pomps and the 
voice of lamentation from a thousand voices at once, the 
cave of Machpelah is consecrated for a family bnrying-place, 
and Sarah reposes where only the last trumpet shall awaken 
her from sleep, unless the cry of the Son of God from the 
cross recall to their bodies the parents of mankind, when the 
cave of Machpelah shall open her gloomy doors, that her 
sleeping saints may go ibrth to triumph with their Lord over 
rebellious principalities and powers at his ascension. 

Alas ! Nature has her tears even for the blessed saints 
when they leave us ; and though we rejoice in their eternity, 
we must bewail our own deprivation of their loved society 
here. Wail then the dead, O father of nations, and ye that 
stand round the bier of Sarah ; for she shall consort with 
you no more upon the earth. Her voice may C4)me low and 
sweet with the breath of the south wind ; her smile may 
glance with the light of the Pleiades or the moist<eyed Kids 
over the new earth of spring, but none shall know whence 
it comes. Her sweet breath may murmur about the couch 
of her husband or the son of her old age, and breathe quiet 
and repose and the assurance of peace into the souls of the 
loved ones she has left. She may sit by the cradle of the 
new-born babe and whisper consolation to the mother that 
bewails the death of her only child. She may visit the king 
in his power or the captive in his dungeon ; she may speak 
peace to the dying or terror to those who are about to sin ; 
she may dry the bloody sweat from the brow of the martyr 
on his rack, or warble a charm to soothe his nerves against 
the tortures of the stake or the dry pan ; but she is seen no 
more among the living, and tears must flow by night and 
day for her departure out of our sight. 
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The patriarch may wed again to abate the loneliness of 
af^e and sorrow ; but no other spouse is a Sarah. A multi- 
tude of sons may call him father, but they are not the chil- 
dren of promise ; and he roust send them away with portions 
towards the east, where they shall come to a long renown, 
and grow powerful by the shores of the ocean, among the 
sons of Joktan or the Arabian Cuthim. 

And her son too, the quiet and devout Isaac, shall bring 
to her tent the lovely daughter of Bethuel, and be comforted 
in his youthful spouse when his mother is no more. 

Almost forty years pass, and another race have sprung up 
around the hospitable board of Abraham. Far removed in 
the wilds of Paran, the brood of Ishmael are numbered by 
tbeir thousands, and the children of Lot are grown to na- 
tions, while the sons of Isaac are but two only ; the one heir 
to the promises, the other his mortal foe, whose race shall 
become mighty, while the sons of Jacob shall come late from 
poor estate to powerful empire, and their Messiah shall judge 
the world he shall first die to redeem. 

At length the old patriarch, satiated with years and honors, 
like a shock of corn fully ripe, lays down his venerable head 
upon the bed of death, and is gathered to his people in the 
holy mount of God. In a princely funereal train the race 
of Ishmael come from the south, and with the heirs of promise 
gather about his lamentable bier. In the cave of Machpelah 
beside his lovely consort he sleeps in peace ; but far off be- 
yond Che boundaries of time their spirits renew the nuptial 
league, and rejoice in the repose of heaven that shall never 
end. Together they may watch the life of their sons and 
daughters upon earth through every trial, and rejdice when 
they overcome the foes that lay snares in their path, or 
mitigate the pressure of calamity when it falls upon the just ; 
and at the end receive each with an individual kiss, when 
the pains of this mortal state end in a universe of pure bliss. 
Prophets and kings from age to age among their posterity 
shall pass before their eyes, for whose sake the great empires 
of the world rise and fall ; and Messiah, with his infinite 
train of apostles and martyrs, shall come later to fill the 
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whole earth with the fiiith no less thaa the fam6| the glory 
DO less than the trials, of Abraham and Sarah, and all natioos 
of them that are saved shall call them blessed throughool 
eternity. 
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Prxwkd with the weight of mominff dew% 

Its slender stalk the rose was benoixigt 
And red and white in changing hoes 
Upon its cheek were sweetly bleoding: 
But underneath the leaflets bright, 
By blashing beauty hid from sight. 
Enamored with its fhigranee rare, 
The oanker-worm was feasting there. 

O thou, who in thy youthfbl days 

Ambition's wreaths art proudly twining, 
And fondly hoping worldly praise 
Will cheer thine after years declining—- 
Beware, lest every tempting rose 
That in Ambition's pathway grows, 
Conceal beneath its semblance fair 
The lurking canker of deapsir I 

And thou who in thine early mom 

For sin the paths of truth art learing, 
Remember, though no pointed thorn 
May pierce the garland thou art weaving, 
Yet every bud whence flowrets bloom 
Shall its own living sweets entomb ; 
For deep the canker-worm of care 
Is feasting on its vitals there. 

Tliou too, the beautiful and bright, 

At Pleasure's shrine devoutly kneeling, 
Dost thou not see the fatal blight 
Across thy roseate chaplet stealing T 
Time hath not touched with ftngers cold 
Those glossy leaves of beauty's mould; 
And yet each bud and blossom gay 
Is marked for slow but sure decay. 

O ye who sigh for flowers that bloom 
In one eternal spring of gladness, 
Where beauty finas no darkened tomb^ 
And joy Imth never dreamed of sadness; 
Elysian fields are yours to roam. 
Where groves of fadeless pleasures bloom; 
Oh, linger not where sorrow's tears 
May bhght the cherished hopes of years. 
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Thr lower counties of New Jersey are proverbially bar* 
ren, beiDg covered with immense forests of pine, interspersed 
with cedar swamps. During the dry summer months, these 
latter become parched to an exigent that is incredible, and 
the accidental contagion of a fire-brand often wraps immense 
tracks of country in flames. The rapidity with which the 
conflagration, when once kindled, spreads through these 
swamps, can scarcely be credited except by those who know 
how thoroughly the moss and twigs are dried up by the heat 
of an August sun. Indeed, scarcely a spot can be pointed 
out in West Jersey, which has not, at one time or another, 
been ravaged by conflagration. It was but a few years since 
that an immense tract of these pine barrens was on fire, and 
the citizens of Philadelphia can recollect the lurid appear- 
aoce of the sky at night, seen at the distance of thirty or 
e?en forty miles from the scene of the conflagration. The 
legendary history of these wild counties is full of daring 
deeds and hair-breadth escapes which have been witnessed 
during such times of peril. One of these traditionary stories 
it is our purpose to relate. The period of our tale dates far 
back into the early history of the sister state, when the coun- 
try was even more thinly settled than at present. 

It was a sunny morning in midsummer, when a gay party 
was assembled at the door of a neat house in one of the 
lower counties of New Jersey. Foremost in the group stood 
a tall manly youth, whose frank countenance at once at- 
tracted the eye. By his side was a bright young creature, 
apparently about eighteen years of age, whose golden tresses 
were a fit type of the sunny beauty of her countenance : but 
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now ber soft blue eyes were dim with tears, and she leaned 
on the shoulder of her mother, who was apparently equally 
afTected. The dress of the daughter^ and her attitude cf 
leave<taking, told that she was a bride, going forth from the 
home of her childhood, to enter on a new and untried sphere 
of life. The other members of the group were composed of 
her father, her brothers and sisters, and the bridemen and 
bridemaids. 

^' Qod bless you, my daughter, and have you in his holy 
keeping," said the father, as he gave her his last embrace — 
"and now farewell!" 

The last kiss was given, the last parting word was said, 
the last long look had been taken, and now the bridal party 
was being whirled through the forest on one of the sweetest 
mornings of the sweet month of July. 

It was indeed a lovely day. Their way lay through an 
old road which was so rarely traveled that it had become 
overgrown with grass, among which the thick dew-drops, 
glittering in the morning sun, were scattered like jewels on 
a monarch's mantle. The birds sang merrily in the trees, 
or skipped gaily from branch to branch, while the gentle 
sighing of the wind, and the occasional murmur of a brook 
crossing the road, added to the exhilarating influences of 
the hour. The travelers were all young and happy, and 
so they gradually forgot the sadness of the parting hour, 
and ere they had traversed many miles, the green arcades 
of that lovely old forest were ringing with merry laughter. 
Suddenly, however, the bride paused in her innocent mirth, 
and, while a shade of paleness overspread her cheek, called 
the attention of her husband to a dark black cloud, far off 
on the horizon, and yet gloomier and denser than the dark- 
est thunder-cloud. 

"The forest is on fire!" was his instant ejaculation; 
^' think you not so, Charnley ?" and he turned to his grooms- 
man. 

" Yes — but the wind is not towards us, and the fire must 
be miles from our course. There is no need for alarm, El- 
len," said he, turning to the bride, his sister. 
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oar right, and is coming dowD oq to us like a whirlwind ! 
God have mercy on us !" 

He qx>ke with' an energy that would have startled his 
hearers without the fearful words he uttered. But when 
they fdlowed the direction of his quivering finger, a shriek 
burst from the two females, while the usually collected hus- 
band turned ashy pale, not for himself, but for her who was 
dearer to him than his own life. A fire, during the last few 
minutes, had started to life in the forest to their right, and, 
as the wind was from that quarter, the flames were seen 
a-bead shooting down towards the road which the bridal 
party was traversing, roaring, hissing, and thundering as 
they drew near. 

"Drive faster, for heaven's sake!— on the gallop!" ex- 
claimed the husband, as he comprehended the imminency 
of their danger. 

The brother made no answer, for he well knew their fear- 
ful situation, but whipped the horses.into a run. The chaise 
flew along the narrow forest-road with a rapidity that nei- 
ther of the party had ever before witnessed ; for even the 
animals themselves seemed aware of their peril, and strained 
every sinew to escape from the fiery death which threatened 
them. 

Their situation was indeed terrible, and momentarily be- 
coming more precarious. The fire, when first seen, was, at 
least, a mile off, but nearly equi-distant from a point in the 
road the bridal party was traversing ; and, as the conflagra- 
tion swept down towards the road with a velocity equal to 
that of the travelers, it soon became evident that they would 
have barely time to pass the fire ere it swept across the road^ 
thus cutting off all escape ! Each saw this ; but the females 
were now paralyzed with fear. Only the husband spoke. 

'' Faster ! — for God's sake, faster !" he hoarsely cried : "see 
you not Xhat the fire is making for yonder tail pine ? We 
shall not be able to reach the tree first^ unless we go faster." 

" I will do my best," said the brother, lashing still more 
furiously the foaming horses. " Oh, God ! that I had turned 
back when Ellen wished me !" 
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impious woman. Alone among the inhabitants of Jericbo, 
she not only saw the unfruitfulness of a contest with Israel, 
but also the worthlessness of all other service that was Dot 
paid the true God. With a candor and whole-heartedness 
matching well that of her memorable son when he wedded 
the poor exile from the land of Moab, she makes her choice 
at once, to become an outcast by the camp of Israel, rather 
than remain among the idolaters, though she may clutch, 
as the price of perfidy to her guests, a wealthy treasure of 
kingly gold. This too is done only at the hearing of what 
signs and wonders the Most High has wrought for hie sons 
in Egypt and the Red Sea, at Sinai, and through all the 
wilderness, while she has not seen a single trace of their 
power, nor can know with any assurance the truth of the 
report. 

Such is the faith that saves ; not the certainty of things 
seen, but the conviction of things not seen. The time is 
not far distant when she shall see for herself how great is 
the Divine power toward that people of whom she has heard 
so much, and how changed for realities are the ills that their 
enemies already fear. From her lowly thatched cottage 
upon the city wall, hung round with mantling vines, she 
looks forth upon a quiet and lovely scene. On one side b 
the noisy city, with her hundred towers and pinnacles adorn* 
ed with gems and gold. Far as the eye can reach on the 
other, the whole land stretches away in a succession of hills 
and vallies, of verdant plains and woody copses or precipitous 
crags, hung to their snowy summits with vines, and darken- 
ed with olive-shades or the tops of gloomy fir. Fair gardens 
and tufts of feathery palnls mingle with fields of lotus and 
roses, with figs and sycamores, and groves of balsam with 
mingled vines, where the bee revels in swarms, and sucks 
nectar from a whole year of flowers, and the sweet cane 
yields her juice of wild honey for the delectation of the 
most luxurious taste. All is fair and lovely, and the sun 
looks kindly down from a cloudless and dreamy air. Alas ! 
man here too is vile, and the whole prospect darkens to her 
sight, for she already beholds the shadow of his terrible 
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wings coming to rest over the accursed ground that shall 
sQou sweep away this whole fair microcosm with the besom 
of destruction, and make him an execration that shall again 
rear those reprobate and abominable towers to the offence 
of Giod and the corruption of man. 

The strange and terrible people of Israel have now come 
to the sight of their promised land, glorious and near to con* 
quest, " not by might nor by power," but by the favor of God. 
The dangers of the wilderness are past The curses of Ba- 
laam are turned to blessings, and his whde college of sor- 
cero«is and unholy charmers have shared the fate of their 
enviers by the mouths of Nile. The armory of Sihon and 
Ogus have perished, and though Moses has departed from 
among men, yet under the leading of Joshua, they still feed 
on manna, and move no less irresistible towards their earthly 
rest than when they passed through the sea on their march 
to Horeb. At the close of a summer's day, two wayfaring 
men in foreign garb, and wearied with their day's journey, 
over the sultry land, come to seek a shelter for the night, 
and food for their hunger, in the house of Rahab. The 
stranger and the poor both come from God ; but in Jericho, 
none will receive the wanderers into their houses, though by 
so doing, they might "entertain angels" that should rescue 
them like Lot out of the destruction of their devoted city. 
Rahab alon6 fears not to afford them shelter ; but with tb^ 
readiness of a Sarah or a Penelope, opens her doors to th^ 
strangers, and prepares a hospitable banquet in honor of their 
coming. The ready hands of her servants bring water for 
the washing of their feet, and prepare their savory repast 
in haste. The fatted calf bleeds, and unleavened cakes are 
baking upon the coals. Stores of honey and oil, and cups of 
rosy nectar crown the board ; and with thanks for the care 
of Heaven, who has thus prepared them a table in the pree* 
ence of their foes, they feast upon the delicacies of their fidr 
hostess, who sits with them, and wales to each guest his por- 
tion, that she presses them to enlarge beyond their desire, 
while a chorus of fair damsels, her sisterS| sing about thew 
to the notes of their country's lyre. 
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Thus in the native goodness of her heart she entertains 
the strangers, and evening wears away with songs and acts 
of kindness in the hospitable bouse of Rahab. But their foes 
have watched their coming, and report to the king how she 
receives outlandish men without knowing whence they come 
nor whither they go, and affords them her aid and counte- 
nance without betraying them to 'Hhe powers that be." 
Scarce has the night half passed before the stern officers of 
the law thunder at her door to know what she has dooe with 
the suspicious men. With well-feigned simplicity she replies 
from her window in evasive words, and sends them a^ray 
upon a track where they may pursue long without overtaking^ 
the strangers. Like true Orientals they have gone upon the 
house-top to sleep, and she has covered them over with ihatch 
from all prying of strange eyes. But before the morning 
dawns, she rouses them from sleep, and in a speech that 
does credit alike to her head and her heart, bids them make 
speed and hide themselves in a neighboring hill until the 
satellites of the government have given over the search 
that is sure to be made for them over the whole country to 
the fords of Jordan. 

And now the Hebrews by myriads on myriads approach 
the swellings of Jordan, the sacred river that an ancient 
superstition makes to flow from the seat of the Gods, and 
that now rolls above its banks and spreads like a sea over 
the surrounding country. In order of battle they move under 
spread ensigns to the breath of warlike instruments, each 
tribe with its leader, and all gathered around the Ark of their 
safety, overspread with wings of the anointed cherubim. 
The Tabernacle in parts, the boards, the covering of dyed 
skins, the pillars, the sockets, the brazen alfar and the golden, 
the table of shew-bread, the laver, and the sevenfold candle- 
stick, all of gold or in gold, or of brass no less precious than 
gold, and ail other instruments of the sanctuary, are borne 
of numerous hands along the way. The Cloud of Glory 
hangs above as a cool and moist shade, but the foes behold 
by night a pillared flame in the sky, to give light and heat 
over the immense caravan, that like some enormous serpent 
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winds irresistible and slow over hill and valley, until its rear 
k lost among hills of burning rock far off toward the heights 
of Peor and the wilds of Sin. 

And now a choir of priests in their snowy epbods, beaN 
ing up by her staves and rings of gold the wing-shadowed 
Ark, advance before the host to the verge of the worshipped 
stream. The moment they dip their feet in the waters, 
they divide, after the manner of the Red Sea, beneath the 
ihunder, and part roll onward to the sea« The rest stand up 
as a wall of brass, and retreat upon the lands above to the 
stilling of the nearest cataracts, where erewhile with loud 
murmurs the river rolled in headlong haste to seek his rest 
in the Asphaltic pool. In the midst appears firm ground, as 
if no water had ever moistened the sands or barred off the 
growth of starry grass, as upon the shore. Men pass upon 
dry land where ail was sea. Then for each several tribe 
a huge rock is piled upon the river bottom, and twelve more 
are heaped in a pyramid upon the shore, for a meniorial to 
future times. 

Rahab from her lattice looks forth to behold, with trem- 
bling and pious fear, the distant flashings of the fiery pillar 
in the horizon's utmost edge by night, or hears, with no 
visible unconcern, the reports that hourly reach the devoted 
city by day and night, of the destroyer that is on his way, 
calm as the light, yet strong as death and inevitable as the 
grave. She gathers her household about her, with all her 
kindred both old and young, and daily upon her domestic 
altar smokes an accepted victim to the God of the whole 
earth alone. With pious orgies and decent prayers they 
besiege Heaven for succor in the catastrophe that now im- 
pends, and await calmly in hope the dreadful hour when 
the city shall become a heap of shapeless ruin. 

The frantic inhabitants in their fury rush to arms. The 
two*leaved gates are shut, and embattled hosts are seen 
bristling ov^r every wall and rampart in a forest of spears 
and nodding plumes above their mooned shields. The He^ 
brews como slowly towards the devoted wails. At length 
the hospitable matron beholds with her own eyes the bor- 
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ders of their camp, and learns to distinguish their invincible 
leader as he stands clad in armor at the head of his heroes^ 
while seven horn-like trumpets blow martial souq^s that 
breathe deliberate valor, and trust in Heaven rather than the 
rage and frenzy of heroes that delight in battle-fields filled 
with confused noise and garments rolled in blood. First in 
a dense forest of spears move on the men of war. Then 
follows the wing-shadowed Ark, with its choir of turbaned 
priests bearing the sacred things, while part by Divine com- 
mand are set to blow the mellow tones of their silver boras, 
as when Mozart will bewail the death of some high-bom 
beauty before her time. 

Six times they circle about the accursed walls \ each time 
a day, wheeling slow in sight of their devoted foes along the 
verdant plain. 

At length the seventh morning begins to dawn over the 
earth. The matin trumpet calls again to arms, and hymns 
of lofty praise ascend from millions of lips at once, like the 
sound of the sea. Rahab and her household, gathered like 
a flock of timorous kids in her lonely sanctuary, from the 
wall look forth once more to behold over all the fields em* 
battled squadrons brightening round the wing-shadowed Aik 
and beneath the intolerable Shechinah's blaze. Seven times 
this day the immense wheel of battle circles the walls, each 
time narrowing its phalanx and drawing nearer the devoted 
city. At length with the setting sun they pause in their 
march, and, facing about to the walls, lift up a shout that 
rends the sky at all sides at once, singing, "Arise, O Je» 
hovah, to destroy I Rebuke the company of spearmen, the 
multitude of the strong, the idols of the heathen ! Scatter 
^ thou the people that delight in war I" At the blast of their 
horns and the cry of their banded legions, the heavens thuii* 
der ; the sea roars from far ; the earth trembles and breaks 
forth in flames, as when Korah and all his company fell in 
the wilderness. With insufferable noise the old walls and 
towers reared by the hands of Anakim or Cyclops, and filled 
with the flower of their heroic youth, ruin upon the dusty 
plain. Temple and dome fall at once, and every dwelling 
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of men or fane of lying Qods crumbles before the breath of 
the Almighty. Myriads are crushed in the toppling down 
of their structures, and blood oozes in streams from among 
the rocky piles of their ruins. A thousand fires kindle over 
what was once a populous city, and the screams of miserable 
creatures bound to a worse death beneath the fallen timbers 
and roofs of their dwellings, mingle with the groans of my- 
riads that lie crushed and bleeding beneath piles of rocks 
and shattered beams. 

But just is their doom, if ever Babel or Sodom or Bozrah 
or No-Ammon fell before the Divine wrath. The foe, the 
foe is come to waste with fire and sword the whole land of 
accursed Canaan, and root up the last dynasties of the Ogy- 
gian Aoakim; leaving only the towers of Gaza and her 
sister cities of the Caphtorim, and the structures of Sidonian 
Tyre by the shore, to be witness to future times how great 
is the foe that has dared intrude and usurp power in the land 
destined to be the dwelling-place of Abraham's sons till the 
world shall end. The sons of Israel in multitude draw near, 
and in order of battle ascend the ruined walls. Where once 
were crowded streets, scattered bands of armed men alone 
remain, that scarce can use their weapons of war, and fall 
an easy slaughter before the invincible assault of the chosen 
race, mingling their bloody corses with the undistinguished 
multitudes of the dead. Others bring forth firebrands and 
flames from the deserted altars, where the fat of human vic- 
tims still fumes offensive to the smell of God and man, and 
multiply flames over the whole city ; that a sea of fire rolb 
over the fallen houses both of men and Gods. 

The house of Rahab alone escapes, and the scarlet cord 
that once let down in a basket by night the hunted spies, 
still hangs from her lattice, that her deliverers may know 
and deliver all her household in the day of slaughter. To- 
gether they descend the broken wall, and find refuge with- 
out the camp of Israel until the days of their purgation shall 
be accomplished, and they may rejoice in the joy of the cho- 
sen race in their deliverance and heirship of eternal good. 

Then scarcely has the smoke ceased from above the ruinous 
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heaps of what was JeriehOi and the slain are buried out o( 
the sight of men, when hostile kings league together with 
mutual curses, and, slaying a swine, strike up a covenant 
that shall cause the trumpet of war to sound over many 
lands. From a hundred cities at once come myriads of Heroes 
in arms under spread ensigns, and gather in order of battle, 
horse and foot and iron chariots, about their kings. As loud 
winds from the north drive clouds on clouds above a frozen 
sea, and scatter down showers of wreathed hail, or violently 
up-turn rocks of ice with the force of many waves, so darkly 
roll the grim hosts of war upon Gibeon. The sons of Israel 
hear the Divine voice that calls them to battle, and gather 
beneath the orient beams to behold the fields of future battle- 
graves thick set with mail-clad legions about the walls, within 
whose safe enclosure now dwell a race once doomed to per- 
dition, but saved by a deceitful compact with the chosen race. 
The alien forces perceive their danger, and at once draw up 
their phalanx in order of battle, and shew their steel-clad 
files stretched out in length from sky to sky bristling in dread* 
ful arms. Nigh at hand the brave defenders of a covenant 
that must be kept inviolable, though based in fraud, form 
their fronted brigades, and draw their solid phalanx over all 
the fields. 

Not long delays the hour of strife, but with outrageous 
noise and shouts that tear heaven's concave they rush to 
battle from either side. Earth trembles beneath their feeL 
As the waves of an angry sea roar around some rock-bound 
island, or as a tempest with thunder and lightning rages to 
rend both rocks and hills, so loud, so violent, and so vain, 
the hosts of Canaan's progeny roll upon the phalanx of Is- 
rael's sons, that stand firm as rocks or the everlasting hills. 
Mars rages over the fields in a sea of blood, and thousands 
perish at once by all varieties of death. But invulnerable stand 
the faithful armies in battle, and with hymns of joy invoke 
their aid from heaven; singing, "Thou art terrible, O Je- 
hovah, out of thy holy places. Jehovah shall give strength 
and power unto his people ; his excellency is over Israel, and 
hb strength is in the clouds." 
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At length the foe turn to flight, with horror and amaze- 
ment and panic fears, and mutual slaughter; wading through 
rivers of blood, and stumbling upon heaps of slain. Upon 
their broken rear, avenging Joshua hangs as a lion upon a 
retreating flock, and the shout of victory mingles with the 
screams of tbe vanquished, that roll headlong over hill and 
valley in a rout more dreadful and full of horror than when 
Napoleon fled from the Beresina, and left his famished myr- 
midons to perish in her icy waves or congeal to stone upon 
her marshy shores. 

And now for a moment the hero pauses, while with hands 
lifted up to heaven he commands — ^' Sun I stand thou still 
on Gibeon, and thou moon in the vale of Aijalon !" The 
vanities of the heathen cannot hear them in the day of their 
calamity, but the worshipped orbs of heaven that they name 
Baal and Aslarte, hear the voice of Jehovah's minister, and 
stand still for a whole day above the slaughter of their wor- 
shippers. Again the faithful armies sing ^'Hosannah to the 
Most High sacred inviolable Trinity !" and rush upon their 
foes to pile mountains of their slain around their gigantic 
loaders. From his holy place in the Shechinah's intolerable 
cloud above the Ark the Most High bares his red arm, and 
sends forth his thunderbolts in a storm of hail above the 
accursed fugitives. A tempest uproots the ancient oaks and 
rends both rocks and hills. The nations melt like wax be- 
fore the fiery scourge, and encumber both hill and plain with 
the multitude of their slain. Earth reddens the while hail- 
stones in her ooze of bloody water, and the rivers run purple 
between their banks to the sea, bearing along heaps of shields 
&nd heroes, and horses and chariots without number, upon 
their swollen floods. 

Rahab now once more beholds with her own eyes how 
terrible is the Arm she has trusted, and that can never fail 
her in life or death. If a stain rests upon her former life, 
it is remembered no more. As the waters of her baptism 
Wore the Trinal Unity of Israel have wet her fair and honest 
brow, so the interior waters of regeneration have cleansed 
her spirit from all that can defile and delude her free soul 
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to all eternity. Become the spouse of Judah's mightiest and 
holiest patriarch, she beholds new signs and wonders wrought 
by faith against the foes of Israel. When the chosen armies 
cried out with defeat and dishonest wounds before Ai, she 
was there ; and when Achan, with his whole race, perished 
for sacrilege in the valley of Achor, she was there. She 
beheld with fear when Victory returned to perch again upon 
their standard, and the devoted city blazed to heaven like 
a volcano from the sea. She heard with contempt when 
a hundred kings leagued to defend their towers from the 
insupportable advance of Israel; and now she exults over 
the bleeding remains of their once terrible array in Gibeon. 
She is present when the smoke of a hundred cities goes up 
to heaven, and the hosts of the confederate kings that remain 
melt like clouds over the land, at Makkedah, and Libnah, 
and Lachish, and Eglon, and Hebron, and Debir and Hazor 
by the waters of Merom, and over the whole land from 
Lebanon and Hermon, hoary with snow and ice in the midst 
of summer, to Beersheba and the river of Egypt, where cara- 
vans faint beneath the parching air, and from Gilead east- 
ward beyond Jordan to the sea-shore, where the Philistine 
or the Sidonian towers hold the last remnant of the giant 
race reserved to shame when Samson with his single arm 
shall defy them all, and when Jesse's son shall give their 
flesh to be a prey for the devouring of ravenous birds. 

Rahab has become the spouse of a prince, and sits honor- 
ed among women, through the power of her faith and pious 
trust in the God of a foreign covenant The poor inn-keeper 
of Jericho is become a princess, and her maternal arms em- 
brace the heir of promise, whose future race shall ^'sit on 
thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel ;" and last, Mes- 
siah shal) come to fulfil in himself all the glory of the ancient 
covenant and the hope of the world. 

But time spares not the venerable locks of the aged more 
than the purple bloom of the young. The longest and most 
honored life must come to a close; and the spirit of the just 
must rise in her brightness from the earth, smoking with 
blood, and change to a star in the firmament of God. Rahab 
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has lived to see what few have seen, and to rejoice with a 
joy experienced by but few among the most favored of our 
rice. She has lived and acted in the midst of scenes that 
will never be repeated or forgotten, and shines as the fairest 
and brightest star of her time. But Rahab has not only 
lived by faith, for faith shall guide her beyond the grave. 
She too must depart, and men in their harsh dialect will call 
this death ; though she will find it the only true life to leave 
this wearisome and pained flesh to sleep a long night in the 
grave, that her freed spirit may mix without reproof*among 
the firstborn spirits of the world before the throne, and from 
the smile of Him who shall become God-Man from her race, 
drink everlasting joy. 
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Thk twilight hour ! 1 love it well, 

. When golden clonds enrobe the west; 

It sheds around a holy spell. 

And lulls the care-worn soul to rest 
As fades the sunlight from the hill. 

When sleep steals o^er the eye of day, 
60, at this tranquil hour and still. 

So fade my gloomy thoughts away. 

Oft as returns the twilight time, 

And stars beam faintly in the sky, 
A spirit from a fairer clime— 

A loved and lost one hovers nigh. 
That angel form, I see it then, 

I listen to her hallowed prayer, 
And all her words of love again 

Fall softly on the evening air. 

When blenda the night with fading day, 

How aweet the twilight's soothing power I 
Ye sunlit hours, glide, glide away, 

And bring that happier, holier hour. 
The twilight hour I 1 love it well, 

Wiien painted clouds enrobe the west 
It abeds around a holy spell. 

And bids the care-worn spirit rest. 
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I HAD a dream, a pleasant dream, for ihou weri by my aide, 
In the flash of manly beauty, and in all thy strength and pride: 
A healthy bloom was on thy cheek, a brightness in thine eye^ 
And I heard thy voice of melody come trembling softly by. 

It was a dream — and yet methought I felt upon my brow 
The pressure o( thy gentle hand — I feel that pressure now ; 
But when I start with wild delight to fall upon they neck, 
I stand all lone and desolate— to misery awake ! 

It seems but yesterday I stood a blest and happy bride, 
And fondly gazed into thine eyes, and saw thy glance of pride. 
We little thought how deep a night would close that cloudless day, 
How soon thy gentle spirit, love, would rise and soar away I 

I saw thee falling suddenly — ^they told me thou must die ; 
A death-like chill was on my heart, a tear within mine eye ; 
I bent above thy marble brow, and saw the paleness there. 
And put the clustering ringlets back, in mute and dark despair. 

Oh ! none may know the agony that tore my bleeding hearl^ 
When I pressed thy white and icy cheek, and saw thy life depart: 
One look of love unspeakable beamed from thy dying eyes, 
And then thy spirit freed from earth, had soared beyond the skies. 

Oh ! would that I might pierce the veU that hides the spiriUlandf 
And listen to the heavenly strains that flow beneath thy hand ! 
Oh ! would that I might gaze upon the crown that gUds thy broWt 
And see thy face all radiant with smiles of rapture now. 

Within the^ green and silent grave they've laid thee down to ntA, 
With thy cold and marble fingers folded lightly on thy breast: 
But thou ne*er shalt see the springing buds that blossom o*er thy brow, 
For the flowers which never, never fade, are blooming round thee now. 
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BT mu, E. C. laiBURT, ATTTHOR OF ^ CONSTAHCS LATmER," ETO. 



** Pause, heedless mortal, and reflect ! This day-— . 
This very hour — nay, yesterday, mayhap. 
Thou mayst have done what cannot be recalled, 
And steeped thy future years in darkest night 
Some trivial act or woi-d, now quite forgot. 
May have impelled the iron wheels of fate. 
Which onward roll to crush thee in their course.** 

Ohb of the most beautiful of the many lovely villages 
which lie within the foldings of the Connecticut river, is 
Elmsdale. Occupying a small peninsula, around which the 
stream winds so closely that at the first view it seems entirely 
separated from the main land, and lying aside from the high- 
road which traverses the valley of the Connecticut, Elmsdale 
is one of the most quiet and sequestered spots to be found 
in New-England. Like most places which offer no induce- 
ment to the spirit of speculation, the village is inhabited 
chiefly by the descendants of those who bad first settled 
there. The old men have been companions in boyhood, and 
have sported in the same fields which now echo to the merry 
shouts of their grandchildren. The most of them still culti- 
vate the farms which belonged to their forefathers, and even 
the adventurous few who have bepn tempted to go out into 
the world beyond, usually return to finish their days on their 
native soil. 

The arrival of a stranger in a retired village is always a 
subject of curiosity and interest ; but in a place like Elms- 
dale, where everybody knew his neighbor, such an unusual 
event excited special attention. When, therefore, it was 
known throughout the hamlet that a strange lady had come 
to pass the summer with old farmer Moody, all the gossips 
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wore on the alert to find out who she could be. Bui ibey 
derived tittle satisfaction from their skilful questioning of the 
fanner; all he knew was soon told. The lady was traveling 
for health, and having been pleased with the situation of his 
comfortable abode, had applied to be received as a boarder 
during the' summer months, ofTering to pay liberally in ad- 
vance. Her evident ill-heallh, her gentle manners, and the 
temptation of her ready gold, prevailed on the thrifty fanner 
to assent, and the stranger took possession of a neat chamber 
in his pleasant cottage. 

Close to the bank of the river, on a little eminence com- 
manding a view of the country around Elmsdale, stood a 
singularly constructed stone building which had long been 
unoccupied and deserted. Its original owner and projector 
was a man of singular habits, whose eccentricity had been 
universally regarded as a species of harmless insanity, 
and childless, he had erected this mansion according to 
OWB ideas of Gothic architecture, and nothing could be more 
grotesque than its whole appearance. It soon obtained the 
appellation of " Hopeton's PoUy f and though he whose name 
it bore had long since occopied a narrower bouse in the silent 
land, and the property had passed into other bands, the 
deserted mansion was still known by the same title. Great 
was the surprise of the villagers when it was known that 
the strange lady had become the purchaser of Hopeton's 
Folly* and that in future she would reside permanently in 
Kli)Uii.iHle« Curiosity was newly awakened, and every body 
was desirous to know something about one who seemed so 
unprotected and solitary. But there was a quiet dignity in 
hi^r manners which rebuked and disconcerted impertinent 
inquiry* while all eflbrts to draw aonie information from her 
s^in^le alleiMlant — an ekierly sedate woman, who aeemed to 
hi^kl a middle rank between conpaaioa and servant — were 
«K(|^ially unsuccessful 

'' Has Mv^ Norwood been long a widow ?" asked a perti- 
nacH>u« n<^w^non|Eer« who kept the only thread and needle 
«lu^» in the place, and therefore had a fine opportunity of 
fravi([> H^ her gossipping 
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'^It is now nearly two years since she lost her husband," 
was the reply of the discreet woman, nvbo was busily em- 
ployed in selecting seme tape and pins. 

^'Ooly two years, and she has already laid aside her 
mourning !" exclaimed the shopkeeper ; '^ but I suppose that 
is an English fashion ?" 

The woman made no reply, and^ consequently, the next 
day, all the village was given to understand that Mrs. Nor- 
wood's help had told Miss Debby Tattle that Mrs. Norwood 
was a very rich widow who had just arrived from England. 
This was all that Miss Debby's ingenuity could make out 
of the scanty materials which she had been able to obtain, 
and with this meagre account people were obliged to be 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Norwood was one of those quiet, gentle beings, who, 
though little calculated to excite a sudden prepossession, 
always awakened a deep and lasting interest. Her age 
might have been about eight and twenty ; but the ravages 
of illness, and, perhaps, the touch of a still more cruel de- 
stroyer, had given a melancholy expression to her counte- 
nance, and a degree of gravity to her manners, which made 
her seem older. Her features, still classically beautiful, were 
attenuated and sharpened, her complexion was pale almost 
to ghastliness, and her thin, flexible lips were perfectly color- 
less. But she possessed one charm which neither time nor 
disease could spoil. Her eyes — those dark, soft, lustrous eyes, 
with their veined and fringed lids, beautiful alike when the 
full orbs were veiled beneath their shadowy lashes, or when 
their beaming light turned full upon an object of regard — 
were the most distinguishing trait in Mrs. Norwood's counte- 
nance. No one dreamed of calling her beautiful, but all 
ooiiced the grace of her tall and slightly bending figure, her 
eourteous and ladv '' ^<s manners, her low, sweet voice, and 
the touching air of melancholy which seemed to characterize 
her every movement. 

lender the direction of its new mistress, Hopeton's Folly 
was now fitted up with a degree of neatness and comfort 
which it had seemed scarcely capable of assuming. Furni- 
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Uiv, plain btti costly, was brought from a distant town; the 
;(i'uiias were laid out with a view to elegance rather than 
tiicie usefuhiess; and, in short, money and good taste soon 
coiiveiled the desolate spot into a little paradise of beauty. 
The neighbors, who, with the kindness which generally pre- 
vails in every place where fashion has not destroyed social 
feeling, had been r^ady to aflford Mrs. Norwood every assist- 
ance in the completion of her plans, became now equally 
ready to share her hospitality — and, for a time, the newly- 
arranged mansion was always full of well-disposed but ill- 
judging visiters. But Mrs. Norwood's health was soon made 
the plea for discountenancing all such attentions on the part 
of the village gossips. Always courteous and hospitable, she 
yet declined all visitations to the frequent " hot water con- 
ventions," or ''tea drinkings," which constituted the chief 
amusement of the place, while she managed to keep alive 
the good feelings of her new associates by many acts of un- 
ostentatious charity. Simple in her daily habits, benevolent 
in her impulses, yet retiring and reserved in her manners, 
Mrs. Norwood made her faithful old servant the almoner of 
her bounties, while the poor, the sick, and the sorrowful were 
never refused admission to her presence. Her regular at- 
tendance on the public duties of religion, in the only church 
which Blmsdale could then boast, had tended to establish 
her character for respectability in a community so eminently 
moral and pious; and when it was known that the pastor— 
whose rigid ideas of propriety were no secret — had become 
a frequent visiter at Hopeton^s Folly, no doubt remained 
as to Mrs. Norwood's virtues and claims upon general sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. Allston, who for some ten years had presided over the 
sin((lo church in a place which had fortunately escaped the 
curse of sectarianism, was a man as remarkable in character 
as he was peculiar in habit A close and unwearied stu- 
dent, ascetic in his daily life, and an enthusiast in his pro- 
ft«»9ion, he was almost idolized by his people, who regarded 
him as a being of the most saint-like character. Indeed, if 
■eU-iIonial could afibrd a title to canonization, he was fully 
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competent to sustain the claim ; but such is the inconsistency 
of humap judgment, that Mr. AUston owed his hi^h repu- 
tation to a belief in his stoical indifference to earthly temp- 
tations ; and much of his influence would have been dimin- 
ished, if it had been suspected that resistance to evil ever 
cost him a single effort. The truth was, that nature had 
made AUston a voluptuary, but religion had transformed him 
into an ascetic. He had set out in life with an eager thirst 
after all its pleasures, but he had been stayed in the very 
OMtset of his career by the reproaches of an awakened con- 
science. Violent in all his impulses, and ever in extremes, 
he had devoted himself to the gospel ministry because the 
keen goadings of repentance urged him to offer the greatest 
sacrifice in his power as atonement for past sins. But he 
had experienced all the trials which await those who, when 
gathering the manna from heaven, still remember the savory 
fleshpots of Egypt. His life was a perpetual conflict between 
passion and principle, and though his earthly nature rarely 
obtained the mastery, yet the necessity for such unwearied 
watchfulness had given a peculiar tone of severity to bis 
manners. Like many persons of similar zeal, AUston bad 
committed the error of confounding the affections with the 
passions of human nature, and believing all earthly ties to 
be but fetters on the wings of the soul, he carefully avoided 
all temptation to assume such bonds. His religion was one 
of iiBar rather than of love, and, forgetting th^t He who placed 
man in a world of beauty and delight has said, " I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice," he made existence only a protracted 
scene of self-devotion and privation. A superstitious dread 
of yielding even to the most innocent impulses had induced 
bim to suppress every feeling of his ardent and excitable 
nature. He had turned from the face of beauty and the 
voice of love with the same dread as would have induced 
him to eschew the temptation of the gamUing-table and the 
wine-cup; and his thirtieth summer found him still a solitary 
student by the fireside of his widowed mother. His fine 
talents as a preacher, his powers of persuasion, his thrilling 
eloquence, aided by the example of hb own habits of 
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had produced a great effect in the community where he had 
been called to minister in holy things. The church was in 
a most flourishing condition ; numbers had been united to it, 
and the influence of the pastor over the minds of all, but 
especially those of the young, was almost unbounded. Is it 
strange, therefore, that spiritual pride should have grown up 
in the heart of the isolated student, and twined its parasitic 
foliage around many a hardy plant of grace and goodness ? 
Is it to be wondered at if Charles Allston at length indulged 
the fancy that he had been set apart as one choseft for «a 
high and holy work — that h^ was destined to be one of the 
'^ vessels of honor," of whom St. Paul has spoken — and that 
nothing now could sully the spotless garments in which his 
self-denial had clothed him ? 

Mrs. Allston had been among the first to welcome the sick 
stranger to Elmsdale ; and, pleased with the gentle grace 
which characterized her manners, had lavished upon her 
every kindness. Mrs. Norwood was grateful for her atten- 
tions, and seemed happy to find a friend whose mature age 
and experience could afford her counsel and sympathy. This 
feeling of child-like dependence on the one hand, and ma- 
tronly affection on the other, was growing up between them, 
and served to establish a closer intimacy than at first might 
have appeared natural to persons so entirely unlike in charac- 
ter. Mrs. Allston was a woman of unpretending good sense 
and plain education, whose rustic habits and utter indiffer- 
ence to etiquette made her appear very different from the 
languid invalid whose elegant manners and refined language 
marked her cultivation rather than her strength of mind. 
But "accident," and "the strong necessity of loving," may 
often account for friendships as well as loves, and this world 
would be a sad desert of lonely hearts, if we could only 
attach ourselves to our own counterparts. No one could 
know Mrs. Norwood intimately, without being irresistibly 
attracted towards a character of such singular sensitiveness 
and amiability. She seemed like one in whom the elements 
of strength had been slowly and gradually evolved by cir- 
eumstances — for, though her disposition was by nature yield"* 
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ing and dependent, yet her habits of thought and action were 
full of decision and firmness. Gentle and feminine in her 
feelings, reserved and quiet in her demeanor, she appeared 
to a careless observer merely as the dignified and discreet, 
because unprotected woman. 3ut one who looked beneath 
the calm surface, might have found a deep, strong under* 
current of feeling. Heart-sickness, rather than bodily disease, 
had been at work with her, and the blight which had passed 
over her young beauty, was but a type of that which had 
checked the growth of her warm affections. 

Whatever might have been Mrs. Norwood's feelings when 
she first took possession of her new abode, she certainly 
seemed both healthier and happier after a year's sojourn in 
Elmsdale. A faint color returned to her thin cheek, a smile, 
bright and transient as an April sunbeam, often lit up her 
fine face, her features lost much of their sharpness of outline, 
and gradually, almost imperceptibly, the feeble, drooping 
invalid was transformed by the renovating touch of health 
into the lovely and elegant woman. Yet the same pensive- 
ness characterized her usual manner — the same reluctance 
to mingle in society was evident in her daily intercourse with 
her neighbors; and to a stranger she might still seem to be 
mourning over the memory of a buried affection. But Mrs. 
Allston and her son alone knew better. They alone knew: 
that affection had been crushed in its very bud by unkind- 
ness and neglect ; they alone believed that the widow had 
found death one of the best of friends, when he relieved her 
from the intolerable bondage of domestic tyranny. Not that 
Mrs. Norwood had ever confided to them her former history ; 
for the slightest question which had reference to the past, 
always seemed to give her exquisite pain ; but a casual re- 
mark, a trifling hint, a passing allusion, uttered in the confi- 
dence of friendship, had led them to form such conclusions. 

Allston had at first regarded the stranger merely as another 
member added to his flock — another soul for which he must 
hereafter be responsible : but a closer acquaintance with her, 
awakened a much stronger interest in his mind. He fancied 
that her character bore a wonderful resemblance to his own* 
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He thought he beheld ia her the same secret control over 
strong emotions, the same silent devotion to dee|)-felt duties, 
the same earnest enthusiasm in religion, the same abstrac- 
tion from worldly pleasures, as had long been the leading 
traits in his character. He beUeved that the difference of 
sex and her early sorrow might account for the diversities 
which existed between them ; and, actuated by the belief 
that he was an instrument in the hands of a higher Power, 
who had destined him for some great and glorious work, lie 
persuaded himself that Providence had placed her in his path, 
and pointed her out to him, by a mysterious sympathy, as 
his companion and fellow-laborer in his future duties. Had 
he not been blinded by the self-reliance which had taken the 
place of his wonted watchfulness, the very strength of hi:: 
feelings would have led him to distrust their propriety. But 
habit had rendered all his ordinary practise of self-denial 
so easy to him, that he fancied himself quite superior to mere 
earthly temptation, and therefore he was disposed to regard 
bis present excitement rather as a manifestation of the will 
of Heaven than as an impulse of natural affection. It cost 
him much thought and many severe conflicts with his doubts 
and his zeal, ere he could decide upon the course he should 
pursue. Determined not to listen to the voice of passioa, 
but to be governed entirely by a sense of duty, he condemned 
himself to a rigorous fast of three days, in the firm belief that 
he should receive some expression of'the Divine Will. In the 
deep sleep of exhaustion which fell upon him during the third 
night, Mrs. Norwood appeared before him in a dream, wear- 
ing shining garments, and smiling with an expression of 
perfect beatitude. This was enough for the wild enthusiast. 
From that moment he placed no restraint upon the prompt- 
ings of his heart, but, considering her as one peculiarly mark- 
ed out for the same high destiny as himself, he poured out 
all the fulness of his long-hoarded affections at her feet 

Lonely, desolate and sorrowful, Mrs. Norwood was almost 
bewildered by the sudden light which seemed to break in 
upon her when she thus found herself the object of true 
tenderness. She had long admired the genius of Mr. Allston, 
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and her romantic temperament peculiarly fitted her to appre- 
ciate the peculiarities of his enthusiastic zeal. She had 
looked up to him as one as far abov« her in his unworldly 
sanctity, as in his gifted intellect — and thus to find herself 
the chosen of a heart which had heretofore rejected earth's 
sweetest gifts of tenderness, was most unlooked-for happiness. 
She soon learned to love him with a depth and fervor which 
surprised even herself; yet she had suflTered so much in early 
life, that the presence of hope was now welcomed with tear- 
ful distrust. She dreaded rather than anticipated the future, 
and while listening to the wrapt eloquence of her lover, who 
seemed to spiritualize the impassioned language of afiection, 
she could not but tremble to think what a blank life would 
be, if this new-found bliss were suddenly extinguished. The 
peculiar tone of Allston's mind was never more distinctly 
displayed than in his courtship. Of love he never spoke, 
but he dwelt on the high and mystical dreams which had 
charmed his solitude ; he pictured passion under the garb 
of pure devotion, and attired^ human afiections in the robes 
of immaculate purity, until he had completely bewildered 
himself in the mazes of his own labyrinth of fancies. At 
length the decisive moment came — ^and, in a manner equally 
characteristic and unusual, Allston asked Mrs. Norwood to 
become his wife. He was scarcely prepared for her excessive 
agitation, and still less for her indefinite reply. 

''It shall be for you to decide, Mr. Allston," said the gentle 
widow, as she struggled with her tears : " I will not pretend 
to have misunderstood your feelings towards me, nor will I 
attempt to conceal the fact that to your profifered aflTectioa 
I owe the first gleam of happiness which has visited my 
weary heart since the days of childhood. But I have de- 
ceived you — and I cannot accept your hand while you re- 
main ignorant of the events of my early life. Some months 
since, I wrote what I cannot bring my lips to utter, and you 
will find in this manuscript all you ought to know. Judge 
iiot too hardly of my concealment : my only error has been 
silence on a subject with which the world had nought to do, 
and this, I trust, your heart will not visit with too severe a 
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AUston took the papers, and, silent and dismayed, hurried 
to the seclusion of his study. Dreading some evil, though 
he knew not what shape it might assume, he broke the seal, 
and read as follows : 

" Left an orphan at a very early age, my first recpIlectioDs 
are those of school life. My parents, who were residents 
though not natives of the Island of Jamaica, sent me to 
England for my education, and, dying soon after my depar- 
ture, I became the ward of my mother's cousin, a gay and 
dissipated bachelor, whose house ofiered not a proper home 
to a young girl. I was the heiress to great wealth, but was, 
at the same time, a homeless and desolate child, who might 
well have envied the privileges of domestic aflfection which 
are enjoyed by the offspring of poverty. My wealth procured 
me respect and consideration among my teachers and a few 
interested school-fellows, while it purchased for me exemp- 
tion from much of the discipline of the school, as well as from 
many of the studies which I wished to avoid. I was there- 
fore little likely to profit by the advantages of my position 
in life, while its disadvantages were in my case greatly mul- 
tiplied. I was a wayward, wilful, warm-hearted child, full 
of impulsive aflTections, but irritable in temper, and, though 
perfectly docile to the law of kindness, utterly beyond the 
subjugation of severity. Frank and confiding in my dispo- 
sition, I was easily led to place confidence in those who 
treated me with a semblance of aflfection ; and the sense of 
loneliness which oppressed my heart, even in childhood, led 
me rather to seek for the friendship of those by whom I was 
surrounded, while the romance which shows itself in a greater 
or less degree in the developing character of every school- 
girl, assumed in me the form of a morbid desire to inspire 
aflfection in those whom Providence had placed around me, 
to fill the places of parents, and brothers and sisters, to my 
desolate life. 

'' I was in my fifteenth year, full of exaggerated sensibility, 
and just beginning to model my dreams of future happiness 
after the standard aflforded by my favorite novels, ^hen a 
circumstance, apparently of trivial moment, occurred to sha- 
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dow my whole life with sorrowi The only accomplishment 
in which I made any decided progress was that of drawing, 
and in this I had early exhibited both taste and skill. Our 
drawing-master — an old and wiSy Italian — requested per- 
mission to introduce his nephew, who could materially aid 
him in instructing/ us to sketch from nature; and, as it in- 
volved our schoolmistress in no additional expense, she readily 
assented. Our new teacher was accordingly introduced to us 
under the name of Signior Baldini, but it needed scarcely 
one look to make us doubt his relationship to the old man, 
for his florid complexion, blond hair, and blue eyes bore little 
resemblance to the dark countenance and classical features 
of the fine Italian face. Those of us who were novel read- 
ers immediately fancied that we could detect beneath this 
humble disguise some noble heir or enamored youth who 
sought to obtain access to a ladye-iove immured within the 
walls of our school. Our young and glowing hearts, full of 
passions which had been prematurely developed by the mis- 
chievous tenor of our stolen reading, and ready to welcome 
any thing which might give occupation to their restlessness, 
were quickly excited in favor of the new comer. Our sketch- 
ing from nature required us to take many walks in the vi- 
cinity, and, though we were never unaccompanied by one 
of the female teachers, yet a thousand opportunities for form- 
ing an imprudent intimacy occurred during these excursions. 
I soon found, however, that the attentions of Signior Baldini 
were especially directed to me ; and the vanity of ray sex, 
as well as my own excited fancy, led me to encourage rather 
than repulse his proflTered advances. I cannot recall all the 
details of the vile conspiracy to which I fell a victim. Ima- 
gine a child of fifteen summer* subjected to the arts of a man 
more than twice her age — a man who had studied human 
nature in its worst forms, and therefore well knew how to 
take advantage of its slightest tendency to error — a man 
whose talents enabled him to conceal the heart of a demon 
beneath the features of a demigod. Imagine the effect of 
these arts upon a sensitive and romantic girl, a lonely and 
orphaned creature who was yearning for the voice of afTec- 
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tion, and weaving many a bBautiful fancy of fgiure happi- 
ness, to be found only in reciprocal afTection, and you will 
anticipate the result 

'^ A well-invented story of high birth, unmerited misfor* 
tunes, and a long-cherished passion for me, awakened my 
sympathy, and I soon imagined that nothing could repay 
my lover's tenderness but the bestowal of my hand and for- 
tune. I fancied myself deeply and devotedly attached to 
one who had submitted to the degradation of disguise for 
my sake; and, on the day when I attained my sixteenth 
year, I eloped with my lover, who now dropped his assumed 
title and adopted his true name of Wallingford* As my 
guardian was at that time in Paris, we met with no moles- 
tation, and were privately married in London, where we had 
decided to take up our abode. I afterwards learned that 
those of my teachers who had been parties to the plot were 
well paid for their services, while the only real sufferer was 
the principal of the establishment, who had been kept iu 
total ignorance of the scheme, and whose dignified sense of 
propriety was shocked at having such a stigma affixed to 
her school. When my guardian returned, he read me a lec- 
ture on my imprudence, and tried to satisfy his conscience 
for past neglect, by refusing to allow me more than a mere 
maintenance until I should attain my majority. To this, 
however, I refused submission, and the matter was finally 
compromised in a manner quite satisfactory to both parties. 
Mr. Wallingford immediately engaged elegant lodgings, and 
we commenced living in a style better suited to my future 
fortune than to my actual income. 

" My heart sickens when I look back to the weary years 
which succeeded my imprudent marriage. As time matured 
my judgment, I was pained by the discovery of many weak- 
nesses and faults in my husband, to which I would willingly 
have remained blind. Yet the discovery of these did not 
impair the simple, child-like affection with which I regarded 
the only being on earth to whom I was bound by any ties. 
I clung to him as the only one in the wide world whom I 
was permitted to love ; and it required but little effort on his 
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part to have strengthened my glVlish fondness into the last- 
ing fervor of womanly tenderness. While yet I remained 
in my minority, Mr. Wallingford treated me with some show 
of consideration. Fitful gleams of kindness, transient visit- 
ings of former fondness, glimpses of the better nature which 
had been so perverted by evil habits, and endearments slid 
bestowed in moments of persuasion, linked my heart to the 
ideal which I had enshrined in his image. But no sooner 
was I put in possession of my fortune, than he threw off the 
mask entirely. I was too much in his power to render any 
further concealment necessary, and he now appeared before 
ine in all the true deformity of his character. Dissipated 
in his habits, coarse in his feelings, low in his pursuits and 
pleasures, he had only sought me for the wealth which could 
minister to his depravity. 

''I will not pain you by a detail of the petty tyranny to 
which I was now subjected. My impetuous temper was at 
first aroused, but, alas ! it was soon subdued by frightful se- 
verity. Indifference, neglect, intemperance, infidelity, nay, 
even personal ill-treatment, which left the discolored badge 
of slavery upon my flesh for days and weeks, were now my 
only portion. Broken in health and in spirit, I prayed for 
death to release me from my sufferings, and I verily believe 
my husband sought to aid my wishes by his cruel conduct. 
But the crushed worm was at length compelled to turn upon 
the foot 'which trampled it. I was driven from my home — 
a home which my wealth had furnished with all the appli* 
ances of taste and elegance — and placed in a farm-house at 
some distance from London, while a vile woman, whose 
name was but another word for pollution, ruled over my 
house. To increase the horrors of my situation, I learned 
that Wallingford was taking measures to prove me insane, 
and thus rid himself of my presence, while he secured the 
guardianship of my person and property. This last injury 
aroused all the latent strength of my nature. Hitherto I 
had been like a child brought up in servitude and crouching 
beneath the master's blow, but I was now suddenly trans- 
formed into the indignant and energetic woman. 
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*' Alone and unaided I determined to appeal to the laws 
of the land for redress — and prudence directed me to men as 
wise as they were virtuous, who readily undertook my cause. 
Wailingford was startled at my sudden rebellion, but he wa» 
never unprepared for deeds of evil. My servants were su- 
borned, papers were forged, falsehoods were blazoned abroad, 
all the idle gossip which had floated for its passing moment 
on the breath of scandal, like the winged seed of some 
noxious plant on the summer breeze, was carefully treasur- 
ed ; and every thing that power could effect, was tried, to 
make me appear degraded in character and imbecile in mind. 
The circumstances attending my marriage — my first fatal 
error, committed at the suggestion and under the influence 
of him who now adduced it as proof of my weakness — was 
one of the evidences of my unworthiness, while the utterings 
of a goaded spirit and the wild anguish of a breaking heart 
were repeated as the language of insanity. But for once 
justice and equity triumphed over the quibbles of the law. 
The decree of the highest court in the realm released me 
from my heavy bondage. A conditional divorce, which 
allowed me full power to marry again, but restrained roy 
husband from such a privilege, in consequence of his well- 
attested cruelty and ill-treatment, was the result of our pro- 
tracted and painful law-suit. My fortune — sadly wasted 
and diminished — was placed in the hands of trustees for my 
sole benefit, and I immediately settled upon Wailingford a 
sum sufficient to place him far above want, upon the sole con- 
dition that he never intruded himself into my presence. 

''After these arrangements were completed, I determined 
to put the ocean between me and my persecutor. On my 
twenty-sixth birthday— just ten years from the day which 
saw me a bride — I landed in America. Alas I how changed 
were all my prospects, how altered all my feelings ! I was 
still in the prime of life, but hope and joy and all the sweet 
influences of affection were lost to me forever ; and, after 
wandering from place to place, I finally took up my abode 
in Elmsdale, rather from a sense of utter weariness than 
from any anticipation of peace. I little knew that Providence 
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bad prepared for me so sweet a rest after all my sufferings. 
I little knew that peace and hope, aye, and even happiness, 
were yet in store for me. Resigning a name to which 1 had 
no longer any claim, I resumed my family name of Norwood, 
and sought to appear in society as the widowed rather than 
as the divorced wife. I have thus avoided painful remarks 
and impertinent questionings, while I was enabled to secure 
for myself a quiet retreat from the turmoil of the world. 
Perhaps to you, Charles Allston, I ought to have been more 
frank — but surely you cannot blame me from shrinking from 
the disclosure of such bitter and degrading memories. You 
have now learned all my early history — ^you have seen my 
error, and you have traced its punishment — ^let me now un- 
fold the page which can reveal the present 

^^ A fancy, light as the gossamer which the wind drives 
on its wing, first led to my marriage. I was a child in heart 
and mind and person, when I became the victim of arts 
which might have misled a wiser head and a less susceptible 
heart. Left to myself, I should probably have forgotten my 
first love fancy even as one of the thousand dreams which 
haunt the brain of youth. But if, after my marriage, I had 
experienced kindness and tenderness from my husband, the 
feeling would have deepened into earnest and life-long affec« 
tion, instead of curdling into hatred and contempt within 
my bosom. The love of my girlhood was blighted even as 
a flower which blossoms out of time, and loneliness has 
hitherto been my lot through life. Will you deem me too 
bold, roy friend, if I tell you that from you I have learned 
my first lesson in womanly duty 1 Till I knew you, I dream- 
ed not of the power of a fervent and true passion — till I be- 
held you, I believed my heart was cold and dead to all such 
gentle impulses. You have taught me that happiness may 
vet be found even for me. In loving you, I am but doing 
homage to virtue and wisdom and piety — in bowing down 
))efore your image, I am but worshipping the noblest attri- 
butes of human nature enshrined within your heart. I 
dared not pour out the fullness of my joy until I had told 
you my sad tale ; but now that you know all — now that no 
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shadow of dbtrust can fall upon the sunshine of the futore, 
come to me, and assure me with your own dear voice that 
my troubled dream is now forever past, and that the dawn 
of happiness is breaking upon my weary heart P 

To comprehend the full effect of this letter on Charles 
Allston — the peculiarity of his character — his strict ideas of 
duty — his devotion to his holy calling — bis shrinking dread 
of anything which could, by any possibility, tend to dimiDish 
his influence over the consciences of his flock — and his long- 
cherished dread of self-indulgence — must ever be home in 
mind. He had loved Eleanor Norwood with a fervor start- 
ling even to himself, and, according to his usual distrustful 
habits of thought, he had feared lest the very intensity of 
his feelings was a proof of their sinfulness. Accustomed to 
consider every thing as wrong which was peculiarly gratify- 
ing to himself— measuring by the amount of every enjoy- 
ment the extent of its wickedness — ^restraining the most 
innocent impulses because he conceived heaven could only 
be won by continual sacrifices--he had shrunk in fear and 
trembling at his own temerity when his overmastering pas- 
sion led him to pour forth his feelings to the object of his love. 
He had retired to his apartment in a state of pitiable agi- 
tation, and, while he awaited Mrs. Norwood's reply with 
hope, he yet half repented of his proffered suit, lest there 
should have been too much of the leaven of mere earthly 
tenderness in the bosom which had vowed to forsake ail its 
idols. This letter therefore produced a terrible revylsion in 
his feelings. His rigid sense of duty, and his adherence to 
divine rather than to human laws, compelled him to behold 
in Eleanor Norwood only the wife of another. Yile and 
unworthy as Wallingford might be, he was to Allston's view 
still the husband ; and though the tie might be loosened by 
the hand of man, it could only be entirely severed by the 
will of God. All the sternness of that long-practiced asceti- 
cism which had given Allston such a twofold character, was 
called forth by the thought of the sin he had so nearly eoro- 
milled. The wild enthusiasm of his nature led him to re* 
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gard Mrs* Norvood as a temptress sent to try the strength 
of his self-deayiag piety. He remembered the tale of the 
hermit, who for forty years abode in the wilderness, sinless 
in thought and in deed, while be kept his eye ever fixed 
upon the cross ;• but the moment of wavering came — the 
holy eremite turned his gaze for one single instant from the 
symbol, and Satan, who had long watched in Vain, obtained 
the mastery over him whose life^long piety had not availed 
against a moment's weakness. AUston shuddered as his 
busy fancy suggested the parallel between the monkish le* 
gend and his own present feelings. The thought of the 
disgrace which would attend him who, while reproving sin 
in others, could be accused of cherishing it in his own house- 
hold—of the judgment which would fall upon him whp 
should dare to minister to the people in holy things, while 
be bore the marks of a deadly leprosy within his own bosom, 
until at length the spiritual pride, which was in truth his 
besetting sin, subdued all lighter emotions. 

That evening Mrs. Norwood sat in her quiet room, with 
the light of a shaded lamp falling upon the gentle beauty 
of a face now lighted up with hope, and which, but for the 
restless and hurried glance which was occasionally turned 
upon the quaintly-fashioned clock, might have seemed the 
picture of placid happiness. A soft glow flushed her cheek, 
her eyes were full of radiance, and, as she raised her head 
in the slttitude of a listener, a smile of almost child-like joy- 
ousness parted her flexible lips. A step resounded on the 
gravel-walk without. Her first impulse hA her to spring 
forward to welcome the exjpected visitant, but womanly pride 
checked her in midH»treer, and she yet stood in half uncer- 
tainty, when the door opened to admit a servant, who hand- 
ed her a small parcel. Her cheek grew ashy pale as she 
broke the seal. A paper dropped from the envelope — it was 
her own letter to Allston ; and she sank into a chair as she 
unfolded the note which accompanied it Written in AII- 
sion's hand, yet so blotted, and traced in such irregular char- 
acters, that the agitation of the writer might well be divined, 
were these words : 
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<* I will not express the agony of mind with wbich^I have 
perused the enclosed papers. I have been tried almost be- 
yond my strength, but I have been mercifully spared the 
commission of a crime at which my soul shudders. I will 
not upbraid you, madam, for your cruel concealment ; your 
own conscience will be your accuser, and it will not fail to 
remind you' that your deception has nearly hurled me from 
an eminence which it has been the labor of my life to reach. 
But you have been only an instrument in the hands of a 
higher Power. I fancied myself superior to temptation, and 
God has sent you to teach me the necessity of closer watch- 
fulness over my still frail nature. Eleanor Norwood, I have 
loved you as I never loved earthly creature before, but sooner 
would I suffer the keenest pangs of that chronic heartbreak, 
to which the martyrdom of the pile and faggot is but pas- 
time, than take to my arms the wife of a living husband. 
You have made me wretched, but you cannot make me 
criminal. Henceforth we meet no more on earth, for I have 
vowed to tear your image from my heart, though even now 
every fibre bleeds at the rude sundering of such clo6^oit 
ties. Receive my forgiveness and my fttrewell." 

When Mrs. Norwood's faithful old servant entered the 
room, about an hour after the receipt of this letter, she found 
her mistress lying senseless on the floor. Suspecting some- 
thing like the truth, the womap prudently gathered up the 
papers from view, and then summoned assistance. Mrs. Nor- 
wood was carried to her apartment, and medical aid was 
immediately procured. The physician pronounced her to be 
suffering from strong nervous excitement ; and, after giving 
her a sleeping-draught, prescribed perfect quiet for the next 
few days. But ere morning she was in a state of delirium, 
and fears were entertained for her intellect if not for her life. 
Several days passed in great uncertainty, but at length hope 
revived, and Mrs. Norwood once more awoke to conscious- 
ness. Feeble as an infant, however, she required great care 
to raise her from the brink of the grave ; and the springs of 
life, so sadly shattered by long-continued sorrow, were now 
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in danger of being broken by a single stroke. Disease seem- 
ed undetermined in its final attack, and at length assumed 
the form under which it most frequently assists the insidious 
labors of secret sorrow. A hectic cough now racked her 
feeble frame, and it was evident that consumption wouid 
soon daim another victim. Just at this time, a letter, sealed 
with black, was forwarded to Mrs. Norwood's address ; and, 
after being withheld from her several weeks, by advice of 
her physician, was finally given to her, because all hope of 
prolonging her life was at an end. The perusal of this letter 
seemed rather to soothe than to excite the sinking invalid. 
''It comes too late," was her only exclamation as she de- 
posited It in a little cabinet which stood beside her bed — and 
from that moment she mad^ no allusion to its contents. 

It was remarked in the village, that Mr. Allston had be- 
come excessively severe in his denunciations of error, while 
hb habits had become more rigid and reserved than ever. 
His former persuasive eloquence had given place to violent 
and bitter re.vilings of sin, while those who applied to liim 
for religious cqnsolation were terrified rather than attracted 
by the threatenings of the fiery zealot. Once only did he 
seem moved by gentler feelings. An aged clergyman, who ' 
occasionally visited him from a distant town, was summoned 
to the bedside of Mrs. Norwood ; and, when he returned to 
Mr. AUston's study, be feelingly described the bodily pangs 
and angelic patience of the gentle sufierer. The frame of 
the stern man shook as he listened, and tears — such tears 
as sear rather than elevate the heart — fell from his eyes. It 
was one of the last struggles of human feeling in the breast 
of one who vainly fancied himself marked out for a higher 
than human destiny ; one more was yet to come, and then 
earth held no claim upon his heart. 

It was not long delayed, for the time soon arrived when 
the bell tolled for her whose sorrowful life and early death 
had been the penalty of a single error. Allston stood beside 
the coffin, and saw within its deep shadow the pale and stony 
features of the being whom he had loved ; and even while 
his heart smote him as the shortener of her brief and roelan- 
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choly span of life, he yet nerved himself with the high, stern 
resolve of one who suffers in the cause of duty. With that 
cold brow beneath his gaze, he poured forth, from the depths 
of an agonized heart, a prayer whose solemn eloquence 
thrilled every Ibtener like a voice from the grave. No sound 
escaped his lips as the clods of the valley fell rattling oo the 
coflin-Iid which shrouded the heart so sorely tried in life ; 
but. in the deep midnight, groans and bitter cries, which 
rived his stern bosom, were heard issuing from the pastor's 
lonely closet. 

Mrs. Norwood's old servant inherited the property in Elms- 
dale ; and one of her first duties was to place in Mr. Albton's 
hands the cabinet which she said her mistress had requested 
might be given him after her death. It contained only Mrs. 
Norwood's letter and her lover's reply, together with a third^ 
in an unknown hand, bearing a black seal. This last was 
dated some months earlier than the others, and contained 
the tidings of Mr. Wallingford's death ! He had fallen a vic- 
tim to hiis own misdeeds in Italy ; and at the moment when 
Allston had considered himself the subject of a temptation 
intended to try his strength, the divorced wife was in reality 
free from every shadow of a tie. 

Why had she not disclosed these tidings to her scrupulous 
lover? Ask, rather, why she who had twice suffered from 
man's wayward nature, and who had escaped from the vices 
of one only to perish by the too rigid virtues of another, 
should place trust in any earthly affection ? Sick of life, 
hopeless t)f future peace, sinking under a fatal disease, she 
had taken a lesson from the inferior creation : 

<*Mate 
The camel labors with the heaviest load. 
And the wolf dies to ailenoe.** 
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We conquer difitculties by daring to attempt them, and 
our cowardice makes most of the impossibiliiies we feah 
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JUDITH. 



BY THX XDXTOB. 



For two hundred and forty years has the kingdom of 
Judah been tottering to its fall since the infatuated son of 
Johosaphat wedded the daughter of Jezebel, and thus accele- 
rated the downfall of Sion's glory ; commencing indeed when 
the son of Bathsheba reared altars to the Gods of his alien 
wives in Jerusalem, while centuries must pass ere the Divine 
Mercy grow weary and give over the people of his choice 
to captivity and chains. Vain has been proved the expur- 
gating sword of NimshPs son, or the guards of the temple, 
when Ahaziah and his detested mother fell ; vain the pious 
and paternal care of Jehoiada, as Pontiff, over the youthful 
grandson of Athaliah ; vain also has proved the righteous 
rule of Amaziah and his son ; vain also the piety of Heze- 
kiah, for whose sake the stars have once rolled backward 
in heaven, and avenging angels have arrayed themselves in 
the simoon's blast to destroy the presumptuous armory of 
Sennacherib. Manasseh has caused the idols of heathen 
superstition to stand again even in the temple itself, and the 
streets of the holy city have run down with the blood of 
saints and prophets through twenty years. The princely son 
of Arooz they have sawed asunder with a saw of wood ; and 
there has been nothing but violence, outrage^ poUation, and 
murder, where of old time gathered the myriads of Israel 
to their solemn feasts, and rejoiced ia peace and plenty before 
the God of their covenant in his temple. At length the 
Assyrians receive permission to scourge once more the sonf 
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of Abraham, and the holy city is giyeil up to pillage and 
slaughter from her foes. The royal debauchee that has 
renewed the murderous frenzy of the house of Ahab against 
ihe saints, has also fallen into a miserable captivity, and at 
length returned, upon his repentance, to amend his wrongs 
and purify the holy places from all the abominations of his 
idols. But his heathenish son again overturns his reforms, 
and renews the corruptions of Gods worse than they that 
received homage in Gomorrah and Zeboim. Then his two 
years of mbrule end in assassination ; and the minority of 
his pious son leaves the kingdom enfeebled, to be the prey 
alike of domestic factions and external violence, while no 
strong hand is stretched out over the land to compel obe- 
dience to the laws, and affray afar off the insolence of foreign 
powers. 

It is in such a time as this that the tyrannies of the earth 
earn eternal renown by subduing nations rendered cowardly 
by vice. And now one more of those purple absurdities that 
men name heroes *comes to signalize his valor by warring 
upon the distracted state of Judah with all the forces of the 
east. He has made war upon Lydian Phraortes, lately ren- 
dered famous for the magnificence of his defences in Eicba- 
tana ; and, with the usual pride of eastern kings, sent requi- 
sitions for help over the whole world, that all men may know 
how great is " the great king, the king of Assyria." Treated 
on all hands with contempt, he resolves upon revenge ; and 
no sooner has the Lydian fallen by doom of battle on the 
plains of Ragau, than he sends infinite hosts under his inso* 
lent leader Holofernes to depopulate all lands, and earn him 
a name among the chief pests that have ever laid waste the 
earth with fire and sword. 

It is a time of anarchy and misrule in Judah, and the 
people of each city are left as best they may to provide them- 
selves with defences against overwhelming force. The enemy 
must first pass through the hill-country by Jordan before be 
can lay waste the west and the south from Tyre to Gaza, 
or hope to lay his hand upon the treasures of Egypt in Pe- 
lusium or Memphis, and render once more tributary the race 
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of Mesraim to the children of the east. But the strength of 
Judah lies not in numbers, but in the care of God, who can 
make '' one to chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand 
to flight." With the bravery of a Palafox at Saragossa, 
a Tell in Switzerland, or a Renaud among the Waldense^ 
by the springs of the Po, when they will repel with a handful 
the mightiest of the earth, or find honorable graves around 
the altars of their fathers, the scattered people Ay to arms 
against the myriads of Assyrian invaders. The narrow and 
dangerous passes are secured, and the enemy must cut his 
way through mountains, or retire. But the Assyrians are 
not used to retreat, and they lay seige to the nearest towns ; 
not doubting they can force them, through famine, to sur- 
render, and thus open their way to the wealthy tracts be- 
yond. The hill-fortress of Bethulia becomes invested, and 
their supply of water is cut off. Exposed to the extremities 
of hunger and thirst, the inhabitants see nothing before them 
but submission or certain death. In the midst of their per- 
plexity, however, the noble daughter of Merari appears, like 
another Maid of Orleans, to find means whereby the foe 
may be humbled and the people delivered from their fears. 

Proposing to accomplish by artifice what is impracticable 
to force, she receives the blessing of her townsmen ; and, 
with a single attendant, this daughter of Israel proves herself 
no less brave in her weakness than the mightiest heroes of 
David in their strength. It is but a little way, and she 
conies to the city gates, where she may pause to reflect oa 
the hazards of her undertaking. Over hill and valley, far 
as the eye can reach, lies outspread the host of the invader, 
in multitude more dense and various of color, dress, and arrae, 
than that when the invincible Sesonchis led against the son 
of Solomon his infinite hosts of Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
with their allies the Lubim and Sukkim from the springs of 
Nile and the coasts of the Red Sea. With early dawn the 
blameless sacrifice smokes in Sion ; and at early dawn go 
forth the devoted pair, the mistress and her maid, that have 
vowed to find deliverance for their city in the slaughter of 
her foe, or perish themselves in the attempt 
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Three days she passes in the oamp of her foe. The Iiltu* 
nous and effeminate commander is smitlen wi4h her fair 
looks, and presses her to name the day when he may add 
her to the fair multitude of his former wiyes, and thus pbce 
her at the head of his princely harem, where the dark-eyed 
girls of Oircassia and Media and Persia and Assyria and the 
#hole east are biasing in silk and purple uid fine linen, in 
gold and diamonds and pearls and precious gems, and all 
shaH envy the new oomer her superior charms, Scrupuknts 
in the observance of laws old almost as the world, she goes 
forth each day at will from the camp to perform her aUa* 
tions, and carries her own consecrated food by herself, because 
riie is forbidden to eat with a Gentile what is to him a feast 
upon a sacrifice to idols. Having thus estaUish^ free in* 
gross and egress, and secured their final ezil from all ques- 
tk>n of watchful sentries along their accustomed way, she 
fixes the time when she will become the Pearl trf thtf Harem 
to the chief captain of the Assyrian army. Overjoyed at her 
consent, he gives himself up to excess of wine ; and, when 
the shades of the fourth evening come over the earth, lies 
down upon his couch of purple, too satiated with the deceit* 
fill draught of his cups to enjoy his imaginary triumph, or 
ohce to suspect that his new flame may play the game of 
Jael to Sisera, and leave him a headless trunk to bleed upoa 
the ground. 

The attendants are all retired. Even Bagoas, the favorite 
minister to his master's pleasures, has gone forth, pleased 
that the fair stranger is closeted with his Most Serene High- 
ness flolofernes, chief butcher of the world — that knows no 
God but Baal, and no king but him who bears the mark of 
queenly Nebo, and is called her Naasariie. Now is the hour 
to strike for her laws and native land* Her beastly lover 
lies stupified beneath a canopy of purple flashing with gema 
and grid in the taper's uncertain light. They afe alone. 
Only her maid is near at her call, and none others dare 
approach, it is but a blow, and aH is over. With Steady 
hiind she draws the glittering sabre from its sheath, and 
prays — ** Strengthen me, O Jehovah, for the appointed ven- 
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geance !" At a single blow she severs his grisly head from 
the neek, and Holofemes dies almost without a struggle. 

She has all night to retire whh her prise. She has only 
to conceal the head in her sack of food, and gather some 
few trophies besides of her prowess in the camp of the aliens. 
Her faithful maid will bear the whole away before her, and 
she may go forth again to her ablutions without question 
from any, and come at her leisure to the city gates, where 
her anxious friends await her return, half in fear, half in 
hope. With early morning a shout raises like that upon the 
shore of the Red Sea, from the ransomed people that have 
escaped, and are now safe in the death of their foe, whose 
head now shall adorn, as a trophy, their city gates ; but in 
the camp of the foes all is wailing and dismay and panic 
fear, when they find their chief headless in his tent, the wo- 
men gone^ and the whole surface of the heights above them 
and the city walls bristling with arms. Each tree and shrub 
seems a hero in complete steel ; each crag and cliff grows 
to a phalanx or a battalion ; and the whole air burns above 
them as in Samarian fields, with the sight of flaming chariots 
and steeds and heroes, whose shields are like the sun and 
their spears and swords are like lightnings. Thunder, ye 
cherubim above them, and scatter down upon the foe, as in 
the day of Gibeon, hailstones and coals of fire, and hot thun* 
derbolts! "Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Je- 
hovah I Awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations 
of old ! Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and wounded 
the Dragon ? Art thou not it which hath dried the sea, the 
waters of the great deep ; that hath made the depths of the 
sea a way for the ransomed to pa<!s over ? Therefore the 
redeemed of Jehovah shall return and come with singing 
unto Sion ; and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads ; 
they shall obtain gladness and joy ; and sorrow and mourn- 
ing shall flee away." 

Such is the song of the disenthralled as they stand by their 
city gates and behold melt away the multitudes of their foes 
like clouds before the rising of the sun. Headlong on all 
sides the Assyrians flee, and every man's sword is turned 
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against his fellow. The hawks of heaven rejoice, and feed 
themselves fat with the flesh of heroes, and the wild beasts 
of the desert keep Carnival with them for a whole month, 
till not the smell of an Assyrian is left over the whole land, 
now whitened with the bones of heroes and their steeds, 
inextricably mingled in one vast burial. 

Thus triumphs the widow of Manasses, over the fall of 
her country's foes. Then tuning anew her long-neglected 
harp, she sings a victorious hyitin like Miriam or Deborah, 
to celebrate the Divine power and providence shewn over 
Israel, and sits honored as a mother to her country through 
coming times ; not, like a Thalestris, a Penthesilea, or a 
Semiramb, by making war upon foreign states, but like a 
Jael or a Boadicea, by working deliverance at home from 
the oppressions of alien powers, and destroying the destroyers 
of the earth. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 



O ro8y-bosoiD*d Hours, 

That sit beyond the sphery chime 
T6 watch o*er men and spirits, and ope the doors 

Whence the san goes forth to climb 
The steep of heaven supreme, and pours 
His living light o*er lands. 

Here come, O loose-robed of all dyes. 
That Iris loves, and where a svlph commands, 

Bear all of sweet-enamellM eyes 

The Graces tend of snowy hands 
In gardens and in fields 

Where the red star looks kindly down> 
And the pfreen lands all smiling florets yield 

Of wings fann*d o*er; wherewith they crown 

The brow of beauty, and love hath seaPd 
His own thro* changing years. 

And last, when bound with Asphodel, 
A pious race shall stand about our biers, 

Then crown us by Life's crystal well, 

With nmaranth dissolved from fears. 



THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 



BY 7. K. FAULOINO. 



It is a mistaken idea that the guilty ever escape punish- 
ment in this world. They are punished here as well as 
hereafter. The outward gilding of wealth and prosperity 
may impose on the rest of mankind, but in ihe dark closet 
which every man carries within his bosom, the spectres of 
remorse and fear work in the silence of night like sheeted 
ghosts, unseen except by Him to whom their special mission 
is directed — shrieking in the ear, and pointing the skinny 
finger of scorn or denunciation. The guilty live in perpetual 
fear— and a life of fear is a life of misery. What thougii 
their crime had no witness but the eye of Omnipotence, 
which penetrates the inscrutable obscurity of midnight dark- 
ness — what though years of impunity may have stilled the 
voice of conscience, blunted the sting of remorse, and ren- 
dered detection every day more improbable — still there exists 
On^ who knows it all, and that One is omnipotent. He can 
at any time draw the secret crime from the bottom of the 
deepi and, when least expected, unfold the dark mystery that 
has so long been hidden from the eyes of men. There is a 
dread consciousness of this power haunting the imagination 
of guilt and preying on its vitals. To the eye of the world 
it may seem prosperous and happy. It may acquire wealth 
and honors ; it may be possessed of the very fullness of out- 
ward prosperity ; but there is a worm in the bud — a disease 
of the heart lurking unseen by mortal eyes, unknown and 
unsuspected except by the guilty wretch and Him who sees 
and knows all things. In this world we see nothing but the 
outside ; we cannot unfold the secrets of the hearts of otiiers, 
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and enter into those dread mysteries which baffle human 
investigation. Hence it is that we are beyond doubt per- 
petually making erroneous estimates of human enjoyment, 
and not unfrequently becoming guilty of the presumption 
of questioning the justice of Ueayen for having apparently 
made such a strange, unequal distribution of happiness in 
this world. Nothing but the recognition of a future state of 
reward and punishment, it would seem, could have possibly 
reconciled the superficial view we have of those secrets with 
the attributes of the Supreme Being. The following tale,' 
. founded on fact, will illustrate this brief introduction : — 

More than forty years ago, a traveler journeying in haste, 
and on an occasion of great interest, found himself one sum- 
mer evening — ^himself and his horse equally weary— coursing 
slowly along the bank of a river by a road equally solitary 
and wild. On the side he traveled, the country was rough, 
rocky, and barren, without a habitation for many miles; 
while the opposite shore exhibited a succession of cultivated 
fields, beautifully variegated with waving woods and farm* 
houses, almost aspiring to the dignity of gentlemen's seats. 
One at a distance especially caught his attention, as exhibit- 
ing evidences of superior taste, in the arrangement of the 
grounds and the architecture of the building, which was 
much more expensive than any other within sighL 

The night came on apace, and with it increasing dark- 
ness, caused by a vast mass of gathering clouds that ever 
and anon were lighted up by flashes of lightning too distant 
to illuminate the obscurity of his way. As he proceeded on 
slowly and wearily, the thunder, muttering afar off in whis- 
pered murmurings, foreboded a coming storm, and the traveler 
pricked his worn*out steed to a quicker motion in vain, for 
he was quite tired out. By-and-bye, a black, condensed 
cloud, with ragged edges, suddenly appeared above the high 
bilk that ranged along the river, about two miles from its 
banks, chequered at almost every moment by zig-zag light- 
ning that leaped athwart its gloomy face; and that freezing 
pause of nature which so frequently immediately precedes 
the tempest and the rain, announced its speedy coming. 
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The traveler gazed anxiously around, but the incessant 
flashes disclosed no place of refuge as he plodded along 
slowly, close to the margin of the river. At length, turning 
a point of land, he was enabled to perceive, by the aid of a 
bright flash of lightning, whose radiance seemed to linger for 
almost half a minute in the pitchy sky, a little cove skirted 
by a border of white sand, in the centre of which he thought 
he perceived a building of some kind or other. Descending 
the bank, which was low, and skirted with water-willows, 
he peered anxiously around, and, by the aid of another 
flash, discovered a rude fishing-house, which had been hastily 
put up for the shad seascAi, but was now abandoned. He 
could hear the roaring of the storm across the river, which 
was nearly a quarter of a mile wide ; and there was no time 
to be lost, nor any other shelter nigh. The door had been 
broken down, and the traveler, warned by the drops of rain 
that heralded the coming torrent, without asking leave or 
knocking for admission, entered the hut, leading his horse 
after him. He presently discovered that the floor was car- 
peted with straw, and, groping about, lighted on a rude sort 
of bedstead, formed of rough boards, containing a bed of 
straw without any ticking. The wind whistled, or rather 
shrieked, along the solitary shore; the waves dashed in 
quick succession on the pebbly sand ; the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; the thunder pealed incessantly ; and the sky seemed 
one sheet of living fire. After a while, the traveler, finding 
himself weary, unsaddled his steed, placed the saddle at the 
head of his bed for a pillow, and, instead of lamenting his 
hard fate, or uttering peevish complaints, thanked Heaven 
for a dry dcin, and speedily sank into a profound sleep— 
the blessing of a quiet conscience and a wearied frame. 

He slept for several hours, and, in all probability, would 
not have waked till morning, had not his horse, which was 
equally tired, hungry, and, above all, athirst, at length taken 
a fancy to step out of the hut to the river side, where he 
regaled himself with a temperance draught, and signalized 
hb contentment by a long, loud, shrill neigh, which roused 
his master, who jumped up, wide awake, to see what was 
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tlie matter. He found the scene totally changed. The 
storm had passed away, and a night of surpassing beauty 
had succeeded. The moon, almost as round as younf Ner- 
val's shield, was a little declining toward the western horizon 
of stately hills, giving lustre to the lonely scene, and silver- 
ing the quiet woods and equally quiet waves. Nothing 
seemed to live, to move, or have a being on earth, but him- 
self and his horse. In such an hour and such a scene, if a 
man has any latent spark of poetical temperament in his 
mind, it will, peradveniure, be awakened to light and life ; 
and our traveler, after gazing awhile at the enchanting har- 
monies of« nature spread out before him, became gradually 
bewildered in the mazes of memory or imagination. For 
awhile he became insensible to the realities before him 
which had awakened his latent enthusiasm ; and their place 
was supplied by a train of feelings, a succession of airy 
sprites of memory or hope, that danced before him like the 
moonbeams on the rippling waters, whose agitation had 
subsided into a waveless mirror, unruffled by a single zephyr, 
though not motionless, as appeared from the trembling of 
the moonbeams as they sported on the surface. 

As the traveler thus stood in a state of luxurious abstrac- 
tion, forgetting himself, his hunger, and his pressing errand, 
which called for his utmost exertion of speed, his attention 
was accidentally attracted by a boat which shot out suddenly 
from behind a high projecting point on the opposite shore, 
a little higher up the river, whose dark brow, covered with 
hemlocks and pines, contrasted gloomily with the shining 
river. As he watched the little white boat, which passed 
noiselessly yet rapidly toward the middle of the river, he 
could perceive that it contained only two persons, one plying 
a pair of oars, the other sitting at the stern. All on a sudden 
it stopped. The man in the stern — for he could see it was 
a man — rose and approached him at the oars ; the traveler 
heard a single wild, shrill shriek — a single dull, heavy [dunge, 
and all was still on earth, in the waters beneath, and the 
heavens above. The boatman at the instant resumed his 
oars ; and the boat, now carrying but one person, darted 
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rapidly behind the high wooded bluff, and disappeared, but 
not before the traveler had inyoluntarily cried out, " Tlie 
All-seeing Eye is upon you !" 

All was again quiet and still, and the scene was as lovely 
as ever. But the traveler relished it no more, and all his 
visions fled before the stern reality which had just pas:<ed 
before him. He did not doubt for a moment that some 
horrible crime had been thus perpetrated in the silence of 
night, of which he alone was a witness ; and his first deter 
mination was to stay his journey, cross the river in the morn- 
ing, and enter on an investigation of this mysterious midnight 
outrage. Waiting impatiently for the dawn, he mounted 
his horse, and proceeded onward as speedily as the hungry, 
jaded animal could travel. 

He had not ridden more than three miles at farthest before 
he came to a rustic inn, at which he was glad to put up, 
for the purpose of resting and refreshing man and beast. 
Here, while awaiting breakfast, he reflected deeply on the 
scene he had beheld the preceding night, and the course it 
best became him to pursue. He recollected that he was a 
stranger, and with neither time to loiter on his way, nor mo- 
ney to expend in the punishment of the guilty. He had not 
been able to distinguish the air or features of the person who 
rowed the boat ; he only knew it was a man, and was sen- 
sible he never could identify him. It was possible, that, by 
patient inquiry and investigation, a chain of circumstances 
rnigh^ lead to the detection of the criminal ; but this would 
be a work of time — and his time was precious, for he was 
Hastening to the bedside of a dying parent. Accordingly, 
after refreshing himself and his horse, and making some 
inquiries of the landlord respecting the occupant of the fine 
house he had seen the evening before on the opposite side 
of the river, he proceeded on his journey, without detailing 
to the landlord, or any one of his family, the events of the 
preceding night, lest it might cause a detention — ^leaving the 
supposed murderer to the vengeance of heaven. If, under 
these circumstances, our traveler requires any justification, 
it may be here stated, that be settled it finally in his iTiind, 
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whenever circumstances would permit, to return to this part 
of the country, and, if possible, ferret out the secret murder. 
But of all things in this life, man is the least master of the 
future. He imagines himself the sole director of his own 
conduct, though nine times in ten his fate is at the mercy 
of events which he can neither foresee nor control; and 
nothing is more common in the experience of mankind, than 
success which eventually leads to misery and ruin, or disap- 
pointments which conduct to happiness in the end. 

The traveler, after a long, tedious journey, arrived at its 
end only to see his father die, and to find himself the heir 
of one who left nothing behind him but debts which his 
estate was insufficient to pay. He had gone the way, 1 will 
not say of all flesh, but of thousands, yea, hundreds of thou- 
sands, of his sanguine countrymen, who, greedy of gain 
without being misers, so often play double or quits, and, in 
attempting to grow suddenly rich, lose all at a single throw. 
He was utterly ruined by improving his estate with the 
money and labor of other people instead of his own ; and 
the traveler, finding the case desperate — shaving declined 
the heirship of debts which he could not pay — the entire 
property was sold to the highest bidder. He had to begin 
the world anew, with no other capital than his own exer- 
tions — a position which carries with it this advantage, that 
a man has nothing to lose, and everything to gain. How 
he buffetted with the strong sea of life, alternately rising and 
sinking — how he labored and struggled in distant lands for 
that which is considered the great, if not the sole end of 
human existence, it is not our purpose to relate. Suflice it 
to say, that he returned home after an exile of many years, 
with a full purse and a shattered constitution, purchased his 
patrimonial property, and set himself <]own to enjoy the fruits 
of his sacrifices and exertions, on the spot of his nativity, 
among the surviving friends of his youth. 

Immured in the cares and turmoils of active life, and at a 
distance from all his former*associations, he had long since 
forgotten the adventure of the old fishing-house, or if he ever 
recalled it to mind, it was more as a dim, distant vision, than 
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as an actual occurrence. He no longer cherished the deter- 
mination to investigate the mysterious midnight murder, but 
contented himself with following his own pursuits, and occa* 
sionally meddling with those of his neighbors, among whom 
his opinions carried great weight, for he was a rich man, 
and had seen much of the world, in countries so entirely 
different in all respects from his own, that his experience 
abroad could have no practical application whatever at 
home. 

Among the changes which had taken place in this topsy* 
turvy New World of ours, during the absence of the traveler, 
was the appearance of a very splendid mansion placed in a 
fine situation about half a mile from the village, which it 
overlooked, together with an extensive range of country pre- 
senting a variety of beautiful scenery. On inquiring, as 
people naturally do, into such mattery he was told that it 
belonged to a genUeman who had erected it several years 
after he left home to seek his fortune, and had resided there 
ever since. Everybody had something to say of the gentle- 
man, as he was called by way of distinction, for he was 
reported to be immensely rich, lived in great splendor, and, 
as is universally the case, was envied by all his neighbors. 
Among other particulars, he- learned that tb^ owner of the 
splendid mansion was a bachelor, or at least had neither 
wife nor children ; that he had a numerous family of men 
servants and maid servants,4he former of whom wore liveries ; 
that be " fared sumptuously every day ;" had a service of 
plate, drove a coach and four, and attended very regularly 
at church. Those who pretended to know most of him, 
however; thought, though they could not exactly tell why, 
that there was something odd or particular about him — they 
could not exactly tell what, but supposed it originated in his 
being a bachelor, with »d one to control him, and rich enough 
to do as he pleased. All, however, pronounced him a happy 
man, for he had wherewithal to buy everything he wanted, 
and all wished themselves in bis place. The only dissen- 
tient was a sage old lady of the village, who could take a 
pinch of snuff, look wise, shake her head, and exclaim — 
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" Well, I don't know. I see him every Sunday at church, 
but somehow he looks to me as if he didn't like to hear the 
Ten Coraitiandments read ; and I noticed — for he sits right 
opposite me — that he never makes any response to that 
which says, 'Thou shalt do no murder.' " 

This excited strange suspicions among her auditors, wbo 
thereupon watched the rich gentleman at church — and sure 
enough it was as the old woman said ! There is a magnetic 
telegraph in every country village — a pulsation of news, 
which at the same instant seems to pervade the entire body 
politic ; and from this time the eyes of the whole congrega* 
tion were fixed on the gentleman, instead of the parson. On 
one occasion the pastor chose this commandment as his text, 
and dwelt with eloquent fervor on the enormity of the crime 
as well as the guilty horror of the perpetrator. In the course 
of his sermon he happened to fix his eye on the gentleman, 
and was struck with the paleness of his countenance, which 
at the sarme time exhibited an expression of the deepest eroo 
tion. He attempted to rise, as if to leave the church, but sat 
down again, leaned his head on his hands against the pew, 
and did not look up again till the service was concluded. 
The preacher being a simple, kind-hearted, benevolent man, 
as became his calling, no shadow of suspicion crossed his 
mind ; and when next day he heard that the gentleman had 
been seized with a sudden indisposition at church, he thought 
no more of the matter. 

Our traveler, who had seen so much of the world and its 
inhabitants that he was not anxious to extend his acquaint- 
ance, neither, sought nor was sought by the owner of the 
splendid mansion on the hill. It was some time before they 
met, and then accidentally. He had, without exactly know- 
ing why or wherefore, set him down in his own mind as a 
purse-proud, ostentatious upstart ; but found to his surprise, 
and, it may be added, to his mortification, that his conver- 
sation was agreeable and unaflfected, and his deportment 
that of humility rather than pride. By degrees an intimacy 
took place between them, and they were much together, 
insomuch that something approaching to a friendship gra- 
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dually grew up between them. At first the traveller saw 
nothing particular in the conduct and deportment of his new 
acquaintance ; but, as their intimacy increased, he came at 
length to notice that he would sometimes, nay often, in the 
midst of a conversation on ordinary subjects, give a sudden 
start, gaze with a look of deep apprehension on vacancy, 
and appear greatly agitated. If he saw himself observed, 
he would ascribe it to a nervous affection which sometimes 
came over him suddenly, and was the consequence of a fright 
in bis youth. 

The intimacy continued and the friendly feeling increased, 
when one day it so happened that the traveler called at 
the splendid mansion, and entering, as was now his custom, 
without ceremony, found the gentleman was not in his usual 
sitting-room. Supposing he would soon return, he took up 
a newspaper, and falling on the catalogue of accidents, crimes 
and wonders, with which it is customary to regale the ama- 
teur, his attention was arrested by the details of the discovery 
of a murder perpetrated many years ago, and now brought 
to light by a chain of extraordinary circumstances. Some 
of these details once more recalled to his recollection the 
night scene at the old fishing-house, to which they bore a 
striking resemblance in more than one particular ; and he 
sat with the paper in his hand, pondering on the subject, 
when the gentleman came in, looking much disturbed and 
giving a sudden start as he saw him thus employed. 

After the usual salutations, the traveler took occasion to 
refer to the article in the newspaper he held in his hand, 
and to stale its singular coincidence with an adventure 
which bad happened to him many years ago, of which h^ 
related the particulars, omitting, among other things he had 
forgotten, his warning exclamation. As he proceeded, the 
gentleman became greatly agitated, and, ere he had conclu- 
ded, after a succession of ineffectual efforts to control his 
emotions, fell back in bis chair, exclaiming in agony, "There 
was another witness besides the All-seeing Eye, and that 
witness has come !" The traveler shuddered with a newly 
awakened conviction, and, ringing for a servant, took his 
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departure, almost as much agitated as his friend. All that 
day, and almost all the succeeding night, he pondered on 
the subject — tossed with conflicting feelings, and doubling 
as to the course it became him to pursue toward a roan 
whom he had cherished as a friend, but who he was now 
convinced was stained with a deep, long-concealed crime 
He could not doubt for a moment that this wretched man — > 
the envy of all his neighbors — was the guilty actor of the 
mysterious scene at the old fishing-house ; and that, judging 
from the uncontrollable emotions he had exhibited oa the 
relation of the story, if publicly charged with his crime, he 
would render all other testimony unnecessary, by betraying 
himself. If, however, he should be mistaken in this antici- 
pation, he would be placed in a position equally painful and 
degrading, in coming forward with an accusat^ion be could 
not substantiate. 

The next morning he learned that the gentleman had 
been suddenly taken ill of a return of the nervous disorder 
to which his servants now said he had been long subjected ; 
that at times he exhibited symptoms of mental derange- 
ment ; and occasionally uttered strange exclamations which 
nobody could comprehend, but which seemed to refer to some 
painful circumstance of his former life. His most usual cry 
was, that " The All-seeing Eye was upon him, and the wit- 
ness had come !" Day after day it was reported he was 
gR)wiug worse, and that his agonies increased. The phy- 
sician visited him often, and came forth shaking his head ; 
the good pastor called too, but came forth with clasped hands 
and eyes cast upward ; and the neighbors began to pity the 
irian they had envied so long. Thus matters went on, until 
at the expiration of a fortnight, the traveler received a mes- 
sage, purporting that the gentleman desired to see him that 
evening on business of importance, and that he must not 
fail to come, as it was the last time they would ever meet. 
Thus urged, he determined to comply — and, accordingly, 
when the evening came, he took his way toward the splendid 
mansion on the hill. 

He found the gentleman sitting up in hi^ bed, supported 
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by pillows, his face deadly pale, and his countenance bearing 
an expression of deep, confirmed despair. He requested him 
in a feeble voice to close and lock the door, and seat himself 
at his bed-side. After a silence of some minutes, he drew 
a long breath, and apparently with a mighty effort, addressed 
the traveler as follows : — 

'*I am about to make a full confession of what I feel 
I have already betrayed by my want of that self command 
which the guilty can never thoroughly acquire, though ever 
so hardened by a long course of crime and a long habit of 
concealment. I have sought it for almost twenty year?, but 
the effort was vain. Though I believed that my crime had 
no earthly witness but myself, myself was my own witness 
and accuser. I knew too that there was one other Witness 
above, and that whenever it suited His purposes He could 
bring me to justice. But enough of this : let me tell the tale 
while I have breath to give it utterance." 

Here the wretched man paused a moment, as if to gather 
strength or brace bis mind for the crisis, and then proceed- 
ed: — 

" I am the younger of two brothers, both born and bred 
in a great commercial city, where almost the sole pursuit of 
every human being was money. From my earliest recol- 
lection, all I saw and all I heard, was calculated to impress 
upon my mind a belief that money constituted the sole means 
of happiness as well as the only reward of a life of perpetual 
slavery. My parents contributed to strengthen this common 
but dangerous illusion, by holding up to me daily, not merely 
the necessity of labor and economy as the means of acquiring 
those comforts of life which are indispensable, as is supposed, 
to the very existence of civilized man, but as the sole medium 
for the acquisition of distinction among men. They pointed 
out to me at the same time examples of more than one per* 
son who had acquired enormous riches, either by preying 
on the necessities of others — resorting to every artifice of 
superior cunning — or by withholding from their fellow-crea^ 
tures those offices of charity and good neighborhood enjoined 
upon all ; at the same time holding them up as objects oC 
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emulation and envy, on account of the mfluence they exer* 
cised in the community by their superior wealth. Thus 
was I early imbued with an exaggerated idea of the valae 
of money, which has been the bane of my life and the parent 
of my crime ! t 

" I will not enter on the particulars of my early youth 
farther than to say, that all my thoughts and actions were 
directed to one sole object — the acquisition of wealth. Tet 
I was not a miser, who acquires money only for the sake of 
hoarding it. My object was the gratification of my pride, 
my vanity, and my ambition, and I sought it as the sole 
means of rioting in luxury, splendor, and power. My elder 
brother married, while I was yet a boy, a rich heiress, whose 
property being principally in lands, he took up his residence 
in the country, where his wife brought him an only son — 
and quitted this life almost at the same moment she had 
given life to another. 

"My brother survived her about eight years, and then 
died, leaving me sole guardian to his son and sole heir to 
his estate, provided he did not reach the age of manhood, 
or died without issue. In his will he expressed a wish that 
the boy should be brought up in the country, and imbued, 
if possible, with a taste for a country life, for reasons which 
he enumerated, as well as that I would quit the city for the 
purpose of living with him and superintending his education. 

I have fulfilled his wishes " he exclaimed, falling back 

and covering his face with his hands. Recovering himself, 
he proceeded : — 

"To make it worth my while to relinquish the pursuits^ 
or rather pursuit, in which I was engaged, my brother be^ 
qucathed me a handsome property, quite sufficient to satisfy 
one not devoured by the insatiate cravings of avarice. Ac- 
cordingly I left the city, and established myself in the fine 
mansion you probably saw, when — ivhen — but no matter — 
we shall come to that soon. My little nephew — who was 
called Leonard, after me — was a fine, manly, intelligent, 
good-tempered boy, but had one peculiarity. He was a 
somnambulist, and one of an extraordinary class. He would 
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sometimes get up at night, and perform a task set him by' 
his teacher, without knowing anything about it in the morn- 
ing, and carry on a regular, connected conversation in his 
sleep, totally unconscious at the time, and of which he after- 
ward had not the least recollection. He was very fond of a 
boat while awake; was much given to rambling in the night, 
especially by moonlight, in his sleep, and on such occasions 
never failed to find his way to the river, which ran at the 
foot of the lawn in front of the house, where a boat was 
always moored. After rowing about till he was tired, he 
would return to his bed — awaking in the morning without 
the least recollection of his excursion. The infirmity seemed 
to increase with his years, insomuch that it became necessary 
to lock his chamber at nighL 

''But I dally on my way — like a guilty coward as I am — 
afraid to face the crime I was not afraid to perpetrate. The 
accursed thirst for gold, which had become a part of my 
nature, was rather aggravated than allayed by the liberal 
bequest of my brother. I was perpetually gloating over the 
idea of the far more splendid fortunes of my nephew, and 
that were it not for him, they would be mine. By degiees 
I became so accustomed to these contemplations, that I could 
not banish them a moment from my mind. They occufned 
my waking hours, they beset me in my sleep, they haunted 
my dreams, and at length I saw nothing, I felt nothing, but 
that between myself and the object of all my wishes, there 
was nothing but this boy. < Oh, that he would but follow 
his parents !' did I often mentally exclaim. But he continued 
to live, and to exhibit more and more every year the frame 
and complexion of a long life of health, so that I had little 
hope of surviving him. Then — I know not precisely when 
or how — but at length the fiend that had beset me all my 
life, whispered me cautiously and at a distance, as it were, 
that — that — all did not die a natural death, and that there 
were various modes of anticipating the course of nature. In 
justice to myself, I declare, that the first time, and many 
times after, when this idea presented itself to my mind-^ 
clothed in a sc^t of shadowy obscurity, and yet without form 
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or substance — I tarned from it wilh dismay and horror. It 
was however a distant kinsman to the wish I had so long 
cherished that the boy would die ; and in spite of myself — 
pshaw ! why do I descend to such wretched cant? It was 
not in spite of myself — for it rests with man to repress for- 
ever, if he will, such wicked suggestions. It is sufficient to 
say that it did return, and that at every return it came di- 
vested of a portion of if^ horrors. At length — ^I feel I must 
be brief— at length it became familiar, and finally my con- 
stant companion. The next step was inevitable. I began 
to con over, as a sort of abstraction, the various means by 
which such a deed — if really seriously meditated — might be 
accomplished without danger of discovery. The result of 
this series of approaches toward actual crime, was, that the 
difficulty became at length the only obstacle to its cam- 
mission. 

"But the means for the commission of crime are sure to 
present themselves when the mind is properly prepared ; and 
if we suffer ourselves to think evil too long, we almo6l always 
end in doing evil. One night — it was the night you passed 
at the old fishing-house — after the wrath of Heaven seemed 
to have been let loose in the skies, and nature appeared 
falling into convulsions — ^you saw me do the accursed deed 
which I believed no mortal eye but mine had looked upon. 
A rural ball was to take place at a village some miles dis- 
tant, at which my servants requested they might be present. 
A sudden thought struck me. I gave them all permission 
without exception, and they were allowed to stay till morn- 
ing. Leonard and myself would thus be left alone together: 
I would forget to lock his door ; he would wander forth as 
usual down to the river — enter the boat — and then — ^yes, 
then I might consummate my crime — and not only entail 
on myself a life of misery in this world, but of perdition in 
that to come. 

'' I have said that the perpetual contemplation of the crime 
had at length familiarized it to my mind, and divested it of 
a great portion of its atrocity. I therefore proceeded with 
all the cool wariness of a practised villain. I loosed a piece 
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of wbipcord that was strapped rouad a large box of old trum* 
pery I had brought from the city, which had lain ia the 
garret unopened ; and when it became dark, and before the 
rising" of the moon, went down to the boat-house, where I 
fastened it to a heavy stone which I placed in the stern of 
the boat. I then returned, and when the usual time came, 
conducted Leonard to his chamber — waited till he said his 
prayers — bade him good night — and locked him in as usual. 
After sufficient time had elapsed to ensure his being asleep, 
I proceeded cautiously around to the rear of the house, where 
his room was situated, and softly shoved up a window which 
opened within about three feet of the ground, out of which 
I felt assured he would make his escape. 

'' The hours passed from that time to the period when the 
poor deluded victim would come to act under the influence 
of his infirmity seemed as if they would never end ; and if 
at any moment I had faltered in my purpose, this delay 
served to increase my impatience. I sat hid in the shrubbery 
in the garden, whence I had a view of the .window of his 
room, watching like a midnight beast of prey for my victim; 
and my impatience increased almost to agony when the 
storm you may remember came on, and for a time drove me 
into the house. When it had cleared up, I again resumed 
my post, and in a little while had the satisfaction — ^yes, the 
satisfaction ! — to see the poor boy come forth to meet his 
doom. I followed him cautiously as he proceeded according 
to bis usual habit down to the river-side ; and while making 
his preparations, looked cautiously around in every direction. 
Up and down the river there was not a vessel to be seen. 
Not a light glimmered along the shore or in the houses on 
the side where ours was situated, and you may remember 
the opposite one was without one for some miles. Leonard, 
having made his preparations, stepped into the boat and 
took his seat on the bench, while I quietly placed myself in 
the stern, where I had previously deposited the cord, with 
a large stone at one end and a slipping noose at the other. 
He rowed himself out into the river round the high bluff, 
where the water was several fathoms deep. I stepped cau- 
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tiously toward him, placed the slipping noose over his head, 
and— and — ^you know the rest — though at that moment 
I thought no one saw me. Quick ! — quick ! — give me that 
glass — I am dying !" exclaimed the wretched man, as he 
fell once more back on his pillow. The travelei obeyed ; 
he drank — and in a few moments recovered suflScientiy to 
pursue bis story : — 

" As with guilty haste I rowed back to the boat-house, 
I gazed round, and seeing or hearing nothing living, said to 
myself, ' No one has seen — no one can witness against me.' 
But you had seen me, and there was another Witness be- 
sides — for at that moment I heard a Voice that seemed to 
come from the Heavens, exclaim close to my ear, 'The 
All-seeing Eye is upon you !' I looked upward toward the 
moon, which was then shining bright in the skies, and 
thought I saw that Eye bent brightly and sternly on roe. 
I shuddered — and, for a moment or two, the oars remained 
motionless in my hands ; but, the instinct of guilt at len^h 
roused me to exertion. I gained the shore, let the boat adrift, 
threw the oars into the river, returned to the house, and 
went to bed — but not to sleep ! I heard only a repetition 
of the accusing Yoice, and saw nothing but that bright, me- 
nacing Eye ! 

^ The morning at length came, and the servants returned 
by dawn of day. The sun rose, and the hour for arousing 
Leonard having arrived, the person who usually performed 
that office came running to me, with staring eyes, to say 
he was not there, and the window standing wide open. I 
acted my part to the life. I despatched the servants in every 
direction, and took an active agency in the search. But 
the boy could not be found, and the boat too was missing 
from her usual moorings. As the search was extended, it was 
found ashore some miles below. The oars too were picked 
up not far off, and the universal conclusion was, that Leonard 
had sallied out in his sleep through the window — bad taken 
to the boat as was his custom, and by some accident fallen 
overboard. I caused the strictest investigation to be made 
into all the circumstances, and every practical mode, save 
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to bribe the justice of Heaven by bestowing them on others? 
No! I am doomed. Nothing can save me. Repentance 
comes too late. A few hours or days of snivelling fears, 
mis-called by that name, cannot make atonement. I desired 
your presence, as the only raottal witness of my crime, for 
the sole purpose of relieving myself, if possible, at least«from 
that burden which sad experience has taught me the con- 
sciousness of a secret crime entails on the perpetrator. I 
could bear it no longer ; it was the Vulture of the soul gorg- 
ing on my blood and banqueting on my vitals. Besides, if 
[ do not mistake, the sole atonement yet left me is that of 
making public the relation of my crime and its consequences. 
I have written it down at length, and here it is,'' — drawing 
a paper from under his pillow : ^' I wish you to make it 
known to the world, in order that I may become an example 
and a warning. 1 have not mentioned my name, and leave 
that to your discretion, though whether it be known or not 
is to me a matter of indifference ; my fear and apprehension 
of this world are lost in the contemplation of that which is 
to come. My tale has a moral deeply interesting to man- 
kind. Those who have admired my splendors, envied my 
wealth, and deemed me happy in th^ir enjoyment-— calling 
in question, at the same time, the equal justice of Providence 
in distributing the means of worldly enjoyment-^may learn 
by me, that all these are only drops of poison in the cup of 
life, when coupled with guilt and remorse. So now, farewell. 
Do not come again, for the sight of one who knows my 
crime is as painful to me as that of him who committed it 
must be to you. Go, and profit by my example." 

The traveler took his leave, and the owner of the splendid 
mansion on the hill departed in a few days to make his 
appearance before the last tribunal, in a state of wild de- 
lirium, exclaiming, t^ith his last breath, '* The All-seeing 
Eye is upon me !'^ 
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When you have said the word, it reigns over you ; but 
while it is not yet spoken, you reign over it. 
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guilty fears. I was beset by avenging fiends. The All-seeing 
Eye was fixed upon me. When standing before a mirror, 
I saw it gazing over my shoulder; when I looked into 
vacancy by day or by night, it flashed before me ; it peopled 
the moonlight nights, and jirhen I closed my eyes to shut it 
out, it seemed enclosed within my eyelids, brighter than 
before. When I laid my head down on my pillow, the first 
salutation was ever, ' The All-seeing Eye is upon tbee !' — 
and so it was, scaring away sleep, glaring more fiercely in 
my dreams, and awakening me to new horrors. 

'' Apprehensive that I might excite suspicion by some time 
or other betraying the state of my mind in the presence of 
the throng with which I associated, I at length sought a 
place of retirement with the purpose of escaping as much 
as possible the prying eyes of men. I thought I found it 
in this remote region. But I could not escape from myself — 
and solitude, though it might screen me from observation, 
only brought with it a new accession of remorse and fear- 
At length you came — and I formed an acquaintance with 
the only living witness of my crime ! The very means I had 
taken to avoid discovery, have brought my guilt to light." 

<* But I could never have recognized you," interipupted the 
traveler. 

'* No matter — I was known to the All-seeing Eye. and 
you have been made the instrument of discovery." 

The traveler thought for a moment, and then added, " But 
I will not betray you. Years have passed away, and though 
you have escaped the justice of man, you have been punish- 
ed by the vengeance of Heaven. Live to repent — and if you 
cannot atone for your crime to the dead, make use of your 
boundless wealth to relieve the sufferings of the living." 

" It is all in vain. The period is pasL My days are num- 
bered, and the vengeance of Heaven denies me even the 
opportunity for atonement" 

" You are mistaken, sir. You can at least bequeath the 
means of alleviating human suffering." 

" What !" exclaimed the wretched man, '^ what, when I 
can no longer enjoy the fruits of my crime, shall I attempt 
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to bribe the justice of Heaven by bestowing them on others? 
No! I am doomed. Nothing can save me. Repentance 
comes too late. A few hours or days of snivelling fears, 
mis-called by that name, cannot make atonement. I desired 
your presence, as the only motial witness of my crime, for 
the sole purpose of relieving myself, if possible, at least«from 
that burden which sad experience has taught me the con- 
sciousness of a secret crime entails on the perpetrator. I 
could bear it no longer ; it was the Vulture of the soul gorg- 
ing on my blood and banqueting on my vitals. Besides, if 
I do not mistake, the sole atonement yet left me is that of 
making public the relation of my crime and its consequences. 
I have written it down at length, and here it is,'' — drawing 
a paper from under his pillow : " I wish you to make it 
known to the world, in order that I may become an example 
and a warning. 1 have not mentioried my name, and leave 
that to your discretion, though whether it be known or not 
is to me a matter of indifference ; my fear and apprehension 
of this world are lost in the contemplation of that which is 
to come. My tale has a moral deeply interesting to man- 
kind. Those who have admired my splendors, envied my 
wealth, and deemed me happy in tl)^ir enjoyment — calling 
in question, at the same time, the equal justice of Providence 
in distributing the means of worldly enjoyment-^may learn 
by me, that all these are only drops of poison in the cup of 
life, when coupled with guilt and remorse. So now, farewell. 
Do not come again, for the sight of one who knows my 
crime is as painful to me as that of him who committed it 
must be to you. Go, and profit by my example." 

The traveler took his leave, and the owner of the splendid 
mansion on the hill departed in a few days to make his 
appearance before the last tribunal, in a state of wild de* 
lirium, exclaiming, with bis last breath| '' The All-seeing 
Eye is upon me !" 
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When you have said the word, it reigns over you ; but 
while it is not yet spoken, you reign over it. 
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Ratht and rough ^te the day — 

There's a heart beating for somebody ; 
I must be ap and away— - 

Somebody's anxious for somebody. 
Thrice hath' she been to the gate — 

Thrice has she listened for somebody ; 
'Midst the night, stormy and late, 

Somebody^ waiting for somebody. 

There*]! be a comforting fire— 

There'll be a welcome for somebody; 
One, in her neatest attire. 

Will look to the table for somebody. 
Though the star's fled from the west, 

There is a star yet for somebody, 
Lighting the home he loves best-^ 

Warming the bosom of somebody. 

There'll be a coat over tlie chair — 

There'll be slippers for somebody ; 
There'll be a wife's tender care — 

Love's fond embracement for somebody. 
Therell be the ''little one's" charms— 

Soon 'twill be awakened for somebody: 
When I have both in mv arms, 

Oh, but h(^w blest wUl be somebody I 
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WORDS OF KINDNESS- 



As stars upon the tranquil sea 

In mimic glory shine. 
So yords of kindness in the heart, 

Reflect their source divine : 
Oh, then be kind, whoe'er thou art 

That breathes this mortal breath. 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 

And sweeten unto death. 

• 

The weakest, and the poorest, may 

This simtile pittance give. 
And bid delight to withered hearts 

Return again, and live : 
Oh, what is life, if love be lost — 

If man 's unkind to man 1 
Or, what the Heaven that waits beyoi 

This brief and mortal span! 



THE BBIDAL. 

A 80BNB VKOU KBAL LZFB 
BT BOBBRT XOBBIB. 



The scene was one of mirth, and joy, and loveliness, and 
beauty. Two spacious parlors had been thrown open in 
one of the largest houses in Arch-street Lights had glitter- 
ed in the various chambers since early sundown — carriages 
by dozens had driven up to the door, each freighted with 
friends or relatives — so that the world without found little 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that some extraor- 
dinary scene of festivity was in progress within the walls of 
that spacious mansion. 

It was about nine o'clock when we entered. The two 
large parlors, brilliantly illuminated by gas, and glittering 
with a rich collection of young and beautiful females, each 
dressed in the most tasteful or gorgeous manner, presented 
a scene truly magnificent For a moment the eye seemed 
to quail before the general flash, while the mind also grew 
dizzy ; but these feelings lasted but for the instant, as friends 
were to be met on all sides, and we soon found ourselves 
mingling in the giddy and trifling conversation that too many 
of our fair countrywomen seem to delight in on such occa- 
sions. Still, as the first flash passed by, we paused to con- 
template the scene in a calmer and more meditative spirit. 

The party was a '* Bridal '' one, and the bride was the 
daughter of one of our most respectable merchants — a wor- 
thy, good-hearted man, who had devoted himself to his busi- 
ness, and paid no attention whatever to the frivolities of 
fashionable life. The bride seemed very young — not more 
than sixteen or seventeen. She could not be regarded as 
beautiful in the general appreciation of the word, and yet 
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she had one of the sweetest faces that we ever saw. She 
had soft blue eyes, brown hair, which fell over her shoulders 
in ringlets, a pretty and expressive mouth, with teeth that 
appeared to us faultless. Her complexion was clear, but her 
face looked rather pale, although at times it became flushed 
and ruddy as the rose. Her dress was of the richest white 
eatin, and the ornaments of her hair and neck and wrists 
consisted almost exclusively of pearls. Her frame was slight 
and full of symmetry, and her voice was remarkable for the 
gentleness and amiability of its tone. We gazed upon her 
calmly for many minutes, and the thought passed through 
our mind — " So young, so fair, so delicate, so happy, and 
yet so wiUing to enter Upon the severe responsibilities of the 
wife and the mother! Who," we inquired of ourselves, 
''may read that young creature's destiny? Doubtless she 
loves the object of her choice with a woman's virgin and 
devoted love — doubtless she believes that the next sixteen 
years of her life will prove radiant with happiness, even 
more so than the girlish and sunny period which has but 
just gone by — and doubtless the youth who has won that 
gentle heart believes that he possesses the necessary requi* 
sites of mind and disposition to render her happy. And yet 
how often has the bright cup of joy been dashed ftom the 
lips of woman when about to quaff it ! How often does man 
prove recreant and false ! How often is he won from his 
home and his young wife, whose heart gives way slowly, 
but fatally and steadily, under the influence of such indiffer- 
ence and neglect!" But we paused and dismissed these 
gloomy reflections. The nuptial ceremony was pronounced ; 
for a moment all was breathless silence ; and then the busy 
hum broke forth as audibly as ever. The wedding was a 
brilliant one in all respects. It was followed up by party 
after party, so that nearly a month rolled away before the 
giddy round was over. The only one who did not appear 
to mingle fully in the general feeling, was the mother of the 
bride. She loved her daughter so tenderly that it seemed 
impossible for her to consign her to other bands. ^ She was 
one of those women who devote themselves wholly to their 
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children, and \vho have no world without them. On the 
night of the wedding, a tear would occasionally roll down 
her cheek as she gazed upon her chaste chitd, and as a tide 
of maternal recollections melted all her soul ! 

• •••••• 

The world rolled on. We frequently saw the young bride 
in the streets; and her cousin — who was our immediate 
neighbor — ^spoke of her prospects as cheering and happy. 
But one evening, just after sundown, and less than a year 
since we had seen each other at the wedding, he called, and, 
with rather a grave aspect, invited us to accompany him 
for a few minutes to the house of his aunt — the same house 
that had glittered with so much light, and re-echoed with 
so much laughter, on the night of the bridal. We proceeded 
along calmly, for although somewhat struck by the sedate 
aspect of our friend, it did not excite much surprise. On 
arriving at the house, the first objects that attracted attention 
were the closed and craped windows, and the awful silence 
that seemed to " breathe and sadden all around." Our friend 
still refrained from speaking, but led on to the Chamber of 
Death ! Our worst apprehensions were realized. The fair 
young creature, who less than a year before had stood before 
usy radiant with loveliness and hope, was now still, pale, and 
cold in the icy embrace of death. The sweet, soft smile, 
that told of a gentle heart, still lingered on her features. 
Her infant survived — ^but the sudden decease of that cherish- 
ed one shed a gloom over that home and its liappy house- 
hold, which is not yet totally dispelled. The windows of the 
dwelling are still bowed, and the afflicted mother, although 
a sincere Christian, and anxious to yield in a Christian spirit 
to the decrees of Divine Providence, frequently finds herself 
melting in tears, and her whole soul convulsed with grief 
at the memory of her dear Clara. 
And such are human hopes and expectations I 
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Great protestations of friendship generally mark a Irifler 
as a rattle announces the presence of danger. . 
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& fhon bist emdied a iloww. 

The root maj not be U^hted; 
If tkoa liaai qncnebed a lamp^ 

Ooee note it may be lighted: 
But on thj heeii or on thy late, 

The string which thoa hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet soond again 

Giye to thy touch a token. 

If thon haat loosed a birdy 

Whose Yoioe of song could eheer theei 
Still, stfll he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee : 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thon hast thrown a gem nnheeded, 
Hope not the wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back, when needed ! 

If thon hast bruised a vine, 

The summer's breath is healnig, 
And its dusters yet may grow 

Through the leaves their bloom reraaluig: 
But if thou hast a cup o'erthrown. 

With a bright draught fiUed-^h, never 
Shall the earth give bsck that lavished wealth 

To cool thy parched lips' fever! 

The heart is like that enp^ 

If thon waate the love it bore thesi 
And like that jewel gone, 

Which the deep will not restore thee : 
And like that string of harp or late 

Whence the sweet sound is scattered— 
Gently, oh, gently touch the ehoidn 

So soon forever shattered I 



HBLANOHOLY NOT RELIGION. 



About an age ago, it was the fashion for every one that 
would be thought rehgious, to throw as much sanctity as 
possible into his face, and, in particular, to abstain from all 
appearances of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked 
upon as the works of a carnal mind. The saint was of a 
sorrowful countenance, and generally eaten up with spleen 
and melancholy. A gentleman who was lately a great orna- 
ment to the learned world, has diverted me more than once 
with an account of the reception which be met with from a 
very famous Independent Minister, who was head of a Col- 
lege in those times. This gentleman was then a young 
adventurer in the republic of letters, and fitted out for the 
university with a good cargo of Latin and Greek. His friends 
were resolved that he should try his fortune at an election 
which was drawing near in the college, of which the Inde- 
pendent Minister whom I have before mentioned, was presi- 
dent. The youth, according to custom, waited on him in 
order to be examined. He was received at the door by a 
servismt, who was one of that gloomy generation that were 
then in fashion. He conducted him, with great silence and 
seriousness, to a long gallery which was darkened at noon- 
day, and had only a single candle burning in it. After a 
short stay in this melancholy apartment, he was led into a 
chamber hung with black, where he entertained himself for 
some time by the glimmering of a taper, till at length the 
head of the college came out to him from an inner room, 
with half a dozen nightcaps upon his head, and religious 
horror in his countenance. The young man trembled ; but 
his fears increased, when instead of being asked what pro- 
gress he had made in learning, he was examined how he 
abounded in grace : his Latin and Greek stood him in little 
stead: he was to give an account only of the state of his 
soul ; whether he was one of the elect ; what was the occa- 
sion of his conversion; upon what day it happened; how 
it was carried on, and when completed. The whole exami- 
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nation was summed up with one short question, namely^ 
whether he was prepared for death. The boy, who had 
been bred up by honest parents, was frightened out of bis 
wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and by the last 
dreadful interrogatory ; so that upon making his escape out 
of the house of mourning, he would never be brought a second 
time to the examination. Notwithstanding this general form 
and outside of religlbn is pretty well worn out among us, 
there are many persons, who by a natural uncheerfulness 
of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of under- 
standing, love jto indulge this uncomfortable way of life, and 
give themselves up to grief and melancholy, as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart denied those 
who are the onl}* persons that have a proper title to it. 

I would by no means presume to tax such characters with 
hypocrisy, as is done too frequently ; on the contrary, as there 
are many excellent persons who are weighed down by this 
habitual sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our compassion 
than our reproaches. I think, however, they would do well 
to consider whether such a behavior does not deter men from 
a religious life, by representing it as an unsociable state, 
that extinguishes all joy and gladness, darkens the face of 
nature, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

Those who represent religion in so uoamiable a light, are 
like the spies sent by Moses to make discovery of the land of 
promise, when by their reports they discouraged the people 
from entering upon it. Those who show us the joy, the 
cheerfulness, the good humor that naturally spring up in 
this happy state, are like the spies bringing along with 
them the clusters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might 
invite their companions into the pleasant country which 
produced them. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 
and the exercise of virtue, are in their own nature so far 
from excluding all gladness of heart, that they are perpetual 
sources of it. In a word, the true spirit of religion cheers 
as well as composes the soul, fills the mind with a perpetual 
serenity, uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an habitual incli- 
nation to please others, as well as to be pleased in itself. 
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HEBODIAS. 
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Whbrbver the Oriental imagery presents us with a 
bierc^lyph of the Son of God, tthere too shall we find the 
sign of the infernal serpent ioTolved with him, whether 
he struggles like Laocoon in the folds of his mortal foe, or 
stands victorious upon his crushed and abominable head 
the Deliverer and Restorer of man. So shall we find no 
great era in the Sacred History of that wonderful people 
whom prophecy names Ariel, the Lion of God, except we 
find complicated with them, for their harm, some powerful 
foe from among the race of their fathers^ enemies, that hated 
them before the parting of the Red Sea. The oracular voice 
of him who escaped the deluge to be misused by his unfilial 
son, denounces sufajectioa under the power of his brothers 
to the race of Ham. This, however, did not in the Jeast 
prevent or- hinder that race from first rising to great power, 
and oppressing the races of such as were destined to become 
their superiors at the end of the world. Tyre sat long em- 
press of the seas. Egypt, for two thousand years, guarded 
her sphynxes and her sacred crocodiles, her pyramids and 
her wondroils temples, by the shores of Nile. Babylon, like 
a disastrous and accursed plant, rdlod in her orbit of blood, 
as lord of the aseendant, through two thousand years; and 
the whole earth was laid waste,' that vast cities might vise 
and flourish around the foot of Etabel and the tomb of Nim- 
rod; whether the sceptre be swayed through variable fortunes 
by an eflediinate and misbegotten crew in Mineveh. or by a 
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horde of destroyers in the city of Bel and the Dragon. When 
she falls, then Carthada comes to sit as the queen of the west 
by Atlas and the pillars of Hercules ; and under the leading 
of her Hannibal, subdues all that was the heritage of Rome, 
except the sacred enclosure of " the eternal city" itself; while 
the races of Japhet and Shem, in east or west, are fighting 
around the remains of what was Babylon, and, by their dis- 
sensions, preparing the way for Ceesar to ride in triumph 
over the necks of all nations, from the Niger and the springs 
of Nile to the Volga and the icy shores of the Cimbri, and 
from the fountains of the Indus or the Arazes to the coasts 
of Lusitania and the chalky shores of Albion, or the turf hills 
of utmost Iberna. The progeny of Ishmael or EJsau grow 
up also to immense power ; and, secure in their barren wastes 
or in the fortresses of a rock-bound paradise, defy the arms 
of the whole earth. Each in turn takes upon himself lo be 
the special foe to Israel, and becomes the hell-dog that 
should tear limb from limb the milk-white Hind of the Orient, 
before she can grow to ripe age and be led a willing sacrifice 
to the altar in God's temple, as an expiatory victim for the 
sins of the world. 

The Assyrian invasion raised up a dynasty of new lords 
to wear out the Hebrews in Egypt. Confederated kings de- 
signed their destruction in Palestine, even while the sun and 
moon stood still, and the stars (their deities) fought against 
them, in heaven, or the worshipped clouds and winds drove 
upon their routed legions such storms of hail-stones that the 
whole region became "white like snow in Salmon." Ainaiek 
had waylaid them in the desert on their march from the 
Red Sea ; for which his atheist and blaspheming crew are 
doomed to utter destruction. Shishak and Zerah lead infi- 
nite hosts of Egyptians and Ethiopians across the desert to 
war on the kings of Judah, when a godless faction hardrawn 
away ien tribes to the service of golden calves. Edom and 
Moah and Ammon lay wait for the Hebrews, and each in 
turn receives from hireling sorcerers the praise of bim who 
shall rule in Sion before the time. Tyre sends her Jeaebel 
and Athaliah to pervert and corrupt and destroy the cboseo 
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run with blind ferocity upon the huntsmen's spears to perish. 
Others mount the swift steed or nimble chariot, and outstrip 
the north wind as they shun the guarded goal. Others in 
bands lay siege to walled cities, with battery, scale, or mine, 
and are repelled from the towers with stones and darts and 
slings and sulphureous fire. Others bare their anointed limbs 
for the prize of swift feet in the race, or bind upon their 
hands the deadly caestus for a conflict that Castor and Pollux 
or Hercules and Eryz might envy from the seats of crystal 
Olympus; while others hurl the heavy discus, or point the 
right-aiming javelin and nimble arrow to the distant mark. 

In the kingly halls, with evening, a magnificent wassail 
is decreed, and Herod Antipas gives entertainment worthy 
of his state to his lords, his high captains, and chief estates 
of Galilee. The whole city swims in luxury, and is dis- 
solved in mirth and wine. The palace resounds with glad 
voices, and gathering crowds recline in order about the tables 
of costly stone that are raised on pillars of gold, and pour 
libations to the divinity of Caesar and all Gods from cups of 
gold. They bind their heads with flowery chaplets, and 
breathe perfumes and fragrant ohitments like a sea of roses 
in some oriental Paradise where the bulbui trills her sweet- 
est notes and the air is balm to heaven. The tables are 
loaded with costliest delicacies from every clime, both from 
land and sea, and a hundred youths like Antinous or Daph- 
nis in gorgeous liveries attend behind their lords, as when 
Hebe or Ganymede waits at the feasts of Olympian Jove. 
A thousand lamps in urns of gold or precious stones give 
light as from the sky. 

The voice of song from many a bard gives work to lyres 
and flutes, and the merry tabor rings through the halls while 
they sing the glories of the Galilean kingdom and his fame, 
that has bound about their capital city with impregnable 
ramparts to illustrate his monarchy, a king and the son of 
a king whose praise shall last forever, and a glorious high 
throne awaits him in the life to come, even in the golden 
house of the Thunderer. A troop of mimes, harlequins, and 
jesters mingle sport, and bind about their limbs with flowers 
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behold an example of whaft female tenderness and what 
filial piety is likeliest to spring up from the training of an 
adulteress in the bonse of a murderer ; and the spite of this 
last Edomite, shall prove fatal to the last prophet that shall 
herald the coming of the Son of Man. 

For some few months past the holy Son of Elizabeth has 
renounced the solitude of the desert, where angels have been 
his nurses and the wild bees have fed him with honey, to 
come forth a blessed and glorious anchorite and a herald of 
the Son of God. Amazed with the severity of his penances 
and vigils, as well as with the fiery vigor of his eloquence, 
that remind them of the sermons of Elias or Malachi, the 
whole niiiltitude of Hebrews and strangers flock to Enon or 
Bethabara, where they shall be baptized of him in Jordan, 
with confession of sin, and where at length heaven shall 
open to mortal eyes, and the Holy Spirit hover like a dove 
above the head of the God-Man. Satan is also there to 
sharpen his fiery darts against the Son with new malice 
when he shall open his mighty soul to the assault of creatures 
in the desert or the crowded city ; and last, the son of Herod 
himself must approach to behold this new wonder, this new 
incarnation of Elijah, that draws after him the whole world. 

The Pharisee and Sadducee are there, and will not be 
driven away from the irresistible fascinations of his r^roacbes 
when he says, '^ O generation of vipers 1 who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come 7^ The people still 
throng and press around him like a sea ; the public extor- 
tioners of tribute, detested by every Jew, and abhorred as 
swine, are liiere ; shameless women are also there, that they 
may learn once more how to blush, and to rejoice in the 
sense of f <scovered innocence through repentance andprayer ; 
and even the rough soldiers of Rome, that have never paid 
religious homage to aught save the bird of thunder perched 
upon their standards, now find their truculent, hardened 
spirits bowed with a sense of guilt before Him who has said, 
**Thou shalt do no murder.'' To each the holy Baptist 
assigns the proof of his penance, and a thousand bosoms 
beat high with emotions of piety before unknown, the joys 
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cirde of her fetal charms, has been long^ trained with the 
utmost study and care by her abominable dam for the part 
she is to play. The utmoH cost has been lavished, and the 
most &mous instructors, male or female, i that Tyre or Co- 
rinth or Tarsus, that Alexandria, Carthage, or degenerate 
Rome can furnish, have been suborned, to render beauty 
more fascinating by art, and depravity more impudent by 
inslraetion in the wisdom that causes to err from truth and 
reality ; and all for the sake of encompassing the death of a 
poor cnan who has it not in bis power to harm her in body 
or soul, nor has the least wish to do so, and has only said 
what she full well knows a prophet must say when he speaks 
Recording to the laws of God and his country — that her life 
is blameable before Heaven, and must be abandoned, if she 
or her royal paramour will look for true rest here, or for im- 
mortal bliss hereafter. 

The fair young atheist, fully instructed before by her 
mother, replies, '^ Give me the head of John the Baptist in a 
charger. ' The king, Sadducee and libertine as he is, with 
all the customary belief of his class in ghosts and phantasies 
and apparitions, is overwhelmed with astonishment and grief 
at her request. He now finds to his cost who it is that has 
ensnared him, while he thought to favor an almee whose 
trade is to sing and dance and roll the wanton eye in theatres 
and festive halls when kings will have celebrated their own 
vices and their idol-gods' past shame. 

Vainly will he plead excuse and offer the costliest gifts 
to be released from his hard conditions; for he venerates John 
as the holiest man in the world, and doubts not if he can 
but hold his body bound a little longer, he may obtain a dis- 
pensation such as Popes givo to serve the lust of kings; and 
with backward mutterings and soothing charms the angels 
of Herddias' nuptial chamber may be quieted so as never to 
avenge her wedlock treachery or disturb their adulterous 
spirits with fears of an hereafter, and God surely will not 
nmch concern himself as to what his refractory children may 
do here under an inevitable law of sin ; having no such fire 
burning in Gehenna, to devour soul and body, as the grim 
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unsay what he has ultered in the name of Israel's iremen- 
dqus Trinity, and afford prophetic sanction to broken wed- 
lock and unbridled lust. 

Herodias rages at the prophet like another Jezebel ; but 
Herod is less abandoned, and will not allow her to inflict 
vengeance upon him ; because he knows it will prove dis- 
pleasing to God to destroy without cause an innocent man, 
and be fears his prisoner's prayers more than the cohorts of 
Mithridath or Tigranes, were he called to lead his legions 
against the invincible Medes, and receive in their deserts the 
arrows of the flying cavalry from Parthia and the springs 
of Oxus or Araxes. 

But with all the cunning as well as the spite of a Cleo- 
patra or a Jezebel, she will leave no stone unturned to effect 
the death of him she hates. She knows that her lawless 
paramour will soon celebrate his birthday with a magnificent 
entertainment ; and when he is in his cups, she will find 
means to ensnare him and accomplish her purpose. 

And now comes the day long desired, when her wiles shall 
prevail against God's servant, who has done all his work, 
and has nothing left him but to die. The newly-walled city 
of Sepphoris is all alive with joy and revel, and crowds oa 
crowds throng the well-strown ways, like waves when cross 
winds have disturbed the sea from the four quarters of heaven 
at once. In the theatres are contentions in music, where 
bards crowned with laurel assemble to chant in well-measur- 
ed verse the praises of heroes and the honors of Gods, as 
when Pindar or Corinna won the prize at Olympic games, 
or when the blind old man of Scio recited in the ears of kings 
the fall of Ilium before the wrath of heaven, for the perjury 
of Laomedon and the violated hospitality of Menelaus. 
Others contend man to man with equal swords, or run naked 
to combat with wild beasts. The air is rent with clamor 
and shouts, as now this and now that prevails on the ensan- 
guined arena, and the dead are haled away by the attend- 
ants to make room for fresh victims. Elephants and tigersf 
bears and lions, from Africa or India or the north, mingle 
in the strife with bloody fangs, and wild boars from Lebauoa 
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run with blind ferocity upon the huntsmen's spears to perish. 
Others mount the swift steed or nimble chariot, and outstrip 
the north wind as they shun the guarded goal. Others in 
bands lay siege to walled cities, with battery, scale, or mine, 
and are repelled from the towers with stones and darts and 
slings and sulphureous fire. Others bare their anointed limbs 
for the prize of swift feet in the race, or bind upon their 
hands the deadly caestus for a conflict that Castor and Pollux 
or Hercules and Eryz might envy from the seats of crystal 
Olympus ; while others hurl the heavy discus, or point the 
right-aiming javelin and nimble arrow to the distant mark. 

In the kingly halls, with evening, a magnificent wassail 
is decreed, and Herod Antipas gives entertainment worthy 
of his state to his lords, his high captains, and chief estates 
of Galilee. The whole city swims in luxury, and is dis- 
solved in mirth and wine. The palace resounds with glad 
voices, and gathering crowds recline in order about the tables 
of costly stone that are raised on pillars of gold, and pour 
libations to the divinity of Caesar and all Gods from cups of 
gold. They bind their heads with flowery chaplets, and 
breathe perfumes and fragrant ohitments like a sea of roses 
in some oriental Paradise where the bulbul trills her sweet- 
est notes and the air is balm to heaven. The tables are 
loaded with costliest delicacies from every clime, both from 
land and sea, and a hundred youths like Antinous or Daph- 
nis in gorgeous liveries attend behind their lords, as when 
Hebe or Ganymede waits at the feasts of Olympian Jove. 
A thousand lamps in urns of gold or precious stones give 
light as from the sky. 

The voice of song from many a bard gives work to lyres 
and flutes, and the merry tabor rings through the halls while 
they sing the glories of the Galilean kingdom and his fame, 
that has bound about their capital city with impregnable 
ramparts to illustrate his monarchy, a king and the son of 
a king whose praise shall last forever, and a glorious high 
throne awaits him in the life to come, even in the golden 
house of the Thunderer. A troop of mimes, harlequins, and 
jesters mingle sport, and bind about their limbs with flowers 
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and serpents. Cfladiators mingle contests with the sword, 
and agonists wrestle or wield the heavy casstus with mutual 
wounds. With late night a bevy of almees in loose kirtles 
of cotton flashing with jewels and tfinkling with silver bells, 
come floating past the tables and mix the Paphian dance, 
as in Daphne by Orontes, when the wail ceases for slain 
Adonis and the ship of paper-reeds sent forth without guide 
from the mouths of Nile has touched the Syrian shore. 

The shameless daughter of Herodias comes among them, 
swimming in loose robes of snow-white cotton and glossy 
silk, sparkling in youthful beauty, dazzled over with gems 
and gold, floating like Iris or Tenus in a sea of light, as witli 
nimble feet she leads the dark-eyed daughters of the east 
in their giddy maze, like the star of evening among the lights 
that slope their westering wheel above the Cyclades or the 
Azores. Immeasurably superior in person, mien, and array 
to the choicest beauties of the dance, and conscious of her 
own charms, she throws an irresistible fascination over all 
that behold, as when Ellsler or Cerito or Taglioni sweeps 
zoneless across the scenes of an opera, to astonish inebriate 
women and brainless men. The 'king himself, his eyes 
swimming with drunkenness, beholds in astonishment, and 
thinks her some Goddess playing truant from Paphos or 
Olympus. 

The inebriated king remembers what costly gifts the 
Phrynes and the Aspasias of former days have received at the 
hands of luxurious princes or eflleminate crowds in theatres, 
and resolves in his maudlin and bewildered 'soilkl not to be 
outdone by any Artaxerxes or Sardanapulus, in east or west, 
when a dancing-girl is to receive the reward of her shame. 
Hence he calls the young Thais to his side, and with an 
oath that shall make the earth run blood, engages to give 
her whatever she shall ask, even to the half of his kingdom. 

Now shall he find how sharper than vipers' poison or the 
arrows of Death is the hatred of a shameless woman, and 
how abject beyond hejl is the wretch that sets the throw 
of his eternal well-being upon a harlot's smile. This fair 
sorceress that-has bound him inextricably within the magie 
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circle of her fatal charms, has beea long tratoed with< the 
utmost study and care by her abominable dam for the part 
she is to play. The utmo^ cost has been lavished, and the 
most £aimoas instructors, mak or female, 'that Tyre or Co- 
rinth or Tarsus, that Alexandria, Carthage, or degenerate 
Rome can furnish, have been suborned, to render beauty 
more fascinating by art, and depravity more impudent by 
instruction in the wisdom that causes to err from truth and 
reality ; and all for the sake of encompassing the death of a 
poor man who has it not in his power to |iarm her in body 
or soul, nor has the least wish to do so, and has only said 
what she full well knows a prophet must say when he speaks 
Recording to the laws of God and his country — that her life 
b blameable before Heaven, and must be abandoned, if she 
or her royal paramour will look for true rest here, or for im- 
mortal bliss hereafter. 

The fair young atheist, fully instructed before by her 
mother, replies, " Give me the head of John the Baptist in a 
charger. ' The king, Sadducee and libertine as he is, with 
all the customary belief of his class in ghosts and phantasies 
and apparitions, is overwhelmed with astonishment and grief 
at her request He now finds to his cost who it is that has 
ensnared him, while he thought to favor an almee whose 
trade is to sing and dance and roll the wanton eye in theatres 
and festive halls when kings will have celebrated their own 
vices and their idol-gods' past shame. 

Tainly will he plead excuse and offer the costliest gifts 
to be released from his hard conditions; for he venerates John 
as the holiest man in the world, and doubts not if he can 
but hold his body bound a little longer, he may obtain a dis- 
pensation such as Popes give to serve the lust of kings; and 
with backward mutterings and soothing charms the angels 
of Herddias' nuptial chamber may be quieted so as never to 
avenge her wedlock treachery or disturb their adulterous 
spirits with fears of an hereafter, and God surely will not 
nnieh concern himself as to what his refractory children may 
do here under an inevitable law of sin ; having no such fire 
burning in Gehenna, to devour soul and body, as the grim 
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old prophets have sung ; do deathless worms to feed upof 
the putrified spirit, nor any gnashing of teeth in outer dark* 
ness. But how shall he retract ? He has sworn by heaven 
and earth, and if there be any fear beneath the earth, and 
he must perform it to the fullest extent, or incur the sneers 
and laughter of his boon companions as well as the contempt 
and execration of that vile woman for whose sake he has 
sold himself, soul and body, to works of darkness, and cannot 
escape his bonds. 

But not unavenged shall the prophet die. Devout men 
shall bear him to his burial, and lament him with weeping 
and wailing and fasting through seven days and nights; 
then, purified with atonements and piacular lustrations, they 
renew at certain seasons the ineffable grief. Nor shall any 
nation rise and become great beneath the sun where the 
fame of the blessed eremite shall not come fragrant and pure 
and immortal as if a moist and sweet wind blew over the 
earth from the shores of Paradise, while all nations shall 
despise the imbecility of Herod, and execrate the depravity 
of his hateful paramour. Meanwhile, for a few days, the 
infamous Herodias may embalm and preserve for insult the 
cut-off head, and with her senseless bodkin, day by day, 
pierce through and through the tongue that never uttered 
nor excused a falsehood, never palliated a crime, never com- 
promised good with evil, nor made strong the hands of the 
lawless, by refusing to declare all the truth of God like an 
angel of his presence. O God ! how awfully mysterious, 
how inscrutable are thy ways toward mortals ! A Jezebel 
may reign when an Elijah must flee to deserts from her 
hatred that shall yet become meat for dogs. A Pharaoh 
may load a whole nation with most miserable oppression, 
while Moses pines forty years in solitude, where he can effect 
nothing for the help of his brethren in the captivity they 
bewail before the gods of Nile, until the destined hour that 
shall overwhelm the rout of the Assyrian usurper beneath 
the billows of the Red Sea. Martyrs must bleed while kings 
go to revels, and fair women mingle with effeminate men 
in the sprightly dance to the viol's brisk sound, till the stars 
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fiule and the dawn reddens above the ashes of their Auto- 
de-Fe, that servile hands carefully gather up and fling into 
the current of a river that shall bear them to the sea, and the 
sea shall waft them to distant shores as the seeds of new 
empires destined to flourish in eternal renown, when they 
that wear out the saints of the Most High have left their 
posterity to devour each other with intestine faction, until 
France and Spain and Italy and Portugal and Austria and 
Ireland become fain to send their famished multitudes be- 
yond sea, that they may sweat for their bread as " hewers 
ot wood and drawers of water" for the children of the 
martyrs. 

In a lone and dreary retreat beyond the snow-white Py- 
renees, where the sad sea-waves roll endlessly upon the Can- 
tabrian shores, among a savage and murderous rabble that 
starve on raw fish, and, like Lamias or Lsestrygons, banquet 
upon the flesh of strangers, the accursed pair shall quickly 
end their days, e^^iled and sequestered from all their former 
splendors. There, with unavailing tears, shall they bewail 
the prophet that died in his Galilean prison, and the beautiful 
but despicable Salome that made her grave in the fatal wa- 
ters of Rhone, and left her headless body to be devoured by 
fish. 
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THE SISTEB8. 

BT THE KDirOR. 

Mjoek-kybd and modest as the dawn, 
Jalia and Emma dwell retired, 
Far from the noiae of dusty streets, 
And all the town's gay vanities; 
Like two twin lilies growing fair 
Upon one stock, to live on dew — 
Or two twin cherries blooming red 
Upon one stem — ^they live and breathe. 
And talk and vmlk, and ply their tasks. 
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DEPABTED HOPES. 

WBITTKN BY ONE ON RETaRNINO TO HIS NATIVfi LAND AFTER A LONG aBMHCR. 

I CAMS, but thej had pasA'd away — 

The fair in form, the pare in mind; 
And, like a stricken deer, I stray. 

Where all are stranp[e, and none are kind- 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 

That pants, that struggles for repose : 

that my steps had reached the goal' 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close! 

Years have paas'd o*er me like a dream 
That leaves no trace on memory's page: 

1 look around me, and I seem 

Some relic of a former age. 
Alone, as in a stranger-clime. 

Where stranger-voices mock my ear, 
I mark the lagging course of time, 
/ . Without a wish — a hope— a fear I 

Yet I had hopes— and they have fled ; 

And I had fears were all too true : 
My wishes to6— but they are dead ! 

And what have I with life to do? 
'Tis but to bear a weary load * 

I may not, dare not cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, still abode. 

Where I may sleep as sweet as they— 

As they, the loveliest of their race, 

Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep ; 
Whose worth my soul deughts to trace— 

Whose very loss 'tis sweet to weep ; 
To weep beneath the silent moon. 

With none to chide, to hear, to see . 
Life can bestow no dearer boon 

On one whom death disdains to free. 

I leave a world that knows me not, 

To hold communion with the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 

Where fancy's softest dreams are shed. 
1 see each shade all silvery white — 

I hear each spirit's melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light, 

And the pale morning chills my eye. 

But soon the last dim mom shall rise, 

(The lamp of life bums feebly now,^) 
When stranger-hands shall close my eyes, 

And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 
Unknown I liv'd— so let me die ; 

Nor stone, nor monumental oross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 

AVho sigh'd for gold, and found it dross. • 
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&de and the dawn reddens above the ashes of their Auto- 
de-Fe, that servile hands carefully gather up and fling into 
the current of a river that shall bear them to the sea, and the 
sea shall waft them to distant shores as the seeds of new 
empires destined to flourish in eternal renown, when they 
that wear out the saints of the Most High have left their 
posterity to devour each other with intestine faction, until 
France and Spain and Italy and Portugal and Austria and 
Ireland become fain to send their famished multitudes be- 
yond sea, that they may sweat for their bread as ^' hewers 
of wood and drawers of water" for the children of the 
martyrs. 

In a lone and dreary retreat beyond the snow-white Py- 
renees, where the sad sea- waves roll endlessly upon the Can- 
tabrian shores, among a savage and murderous rabble that 
starve on raw fish, and, like Lamias or Lsstrygons, banquet 
upon the flesh of strangers, the accursed pair shall quickly 
end their days, e^^iled and sequestered from all their former 
splendors. There, with unavailing tears, shall they bewail 
the prophet that died in his Galilean prison, and the beautiful 
but despicable Salome that made her grave in the fatal wa- 
ters of Rhone, and left her headless body to be devoured by 
fish. 



THE SISTEB8. 

BT THE KDirOR. 

Mjoek-kybd and modest as the dawn, 
Jalia and Emma dwell retired, 
Far from the noiae of dusty streets, 
And all the town's gay vanities; 
Like two twin lilies growing fair 
Upon one stock, to live on dew— 
Or two twin cherries blooming red 
Upon one stem — they live and breathe, 
And talk and walk, and ply their tasks. 
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are largely indebted for the better sentiments of the age, and 
for all that, by exciting the passions, leads to eminence and 
renown. This is mainly owing to their prominent principle 
of keeping the mind dissatisfied with common-place things — 
their power of creating images superior, in every respect, to 
reality, which we admire, and would fain imitate — ^and the 
admiration they infuse for what is good and excellent, sub- 
lime and daring. Writers on science have meliorated the 
physical condition of man, enlarged his stock of information, 
and increased his luxuries. In devoting themselves to their 
peculiar studies, they were urged on by the desire of improve- 
ment ; which very desire—the moving spring of all — is in- 
creased by the dblike of standing still, and the spirit of 
ambition which imaginative writers greatly assist nature in 
sustaining. Like the trophies of Miltiades, that would not 
let Themistocles rest, the visions and day-dreams that haunt 
the mind and fill the soul with things better than the world 
and society afford it, by making us discontented, spur us to 
parsue those beyond our reach, and keep us in progression. 

What can some branches of literature effect towards Ihe 
refinements of social life — writers on law, for example? 
They may enable the lawyer to improve his practice, and 
arrive at the end for which he labors — his private profit; 
for, in spite of cant, this is the sole object of the profession. 
For this, the members drudge and dispute on both sides of 
a question, or on either side, just as they are hired ; and their 
efibrts, in plain fact, are alone directed to their individual 
advantage. There is no enthusiasm in the pursuit beyond 
what springs from the love of gain ; and, inasmuch as it is 
for the public good that intricate and contradictory laws 
should be made clear, when they can be made so at all, wri- 
ters OQ law may be merely styled useful, and nothing more. 
A pure legislaUoQ must depend oo civilization ; but this is 
not the lawyer's, but the statesman's calling, and emanates 
from public opinion, expressed by its representatives, and its 
s(Hrii must be governed by the variations of time and circam- 
stances. Writers on grammar, medicine, and Jggbiiical and 
limited arts contribute, indirectly and ' ^fioe- 
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meoL Thoee writers who appeal to reason, make very slow 
progress io imposing conviction, compared with those who 
operate the other way. By the alchemy of association, and 
the power to appeal to the heart through iLs vivid pictures, 
more impression is made by one writer of imagination, than 
by twenty reasoners. Reason will never be any other than 
a regulator. The writer of imagination leads us to better 
objects and desires than the world exhibits to our senses, and 
thereby keeps alive a perpetual wish of improvement by the 
contemplation of what ought to exist, and dissatisfying us 
with what really does. 

Let us examine facts. Writers of imagination, far above 
all others, have been in advance of the time in which they 
Ii?ed. Gifted with a species of intellectual foresight, they 
have appeared to pour forth their effusions as if in the midst 
of times they were never destined to see, but in the more 
refined spirit of which they were fully qualified to partake. 
They breathed a different intellectual atmosphere from con- 
temporaries, and were acknowledged by those of the highest 
refinement in their day, with a respect that could only have 
arisen from a sense of discriminating admiration. Monarchs 
and courts, till late times, associated with poets and romance- 
writers : the court formerly being the most enlightened and 
refined circle in the state, the centre of knowledge and fine 
feeling, there was a natural affinity between them. As a 
portion of the people attained a higher state of mental cul- 
ture, they approached the court itself, and at least equalled, 
aod a numerous body of them surpassed, most of the indi- 
Tiduab composing it, in cultivated intellect. Writers then 
natu/ally felt the tone of a considerable portion of the popu- 
lar feeling to be most in unison with their own ; and the lat- 
ter became to writers of imagination, what courts had been 
in earlier times. Part of the people having become as dis- 
cerning as the individuals whom chance, interest, or caprice 
may have elevated to carry on affairs of state for the mon- 
arch, where talent and intellect should have constituted the 
qnalifieation — talent that, discarding prejudice, would have 
aH--''^^cd things to the light of the age — is one great cause 
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are largely indebted for the better seotiments of the age, and 
for all that, by exciting the passions, leads to eminence and 
renown. This b mainly owing to their prominent principle 
of keeping the mind dissatisfied with common-place things — 
their power of creating images superior, in every respect, to 
reality, which we admire, and would fain imitate — ^and the 
admiration they infuse for what is good and excellent, sub- 
lime and daring. Writers on science have meliorated the 
physical condition of man, enlarged his stock of information, 
and increased his luxuries. In devoting themselves to their 
peculiar studies, they were urged on by the desire of improve- 
ment; which very desire — the moving spring of all — is in- 
creased by the dislike of standing still, and the spirit of 
ambition which imaginative writers greatly assist nature in 
sustaining. Like the trophies of Miltiades, that would not 
let Themistocles rest, the visions and day-dreams that haunt 
the mind and fill the soul with things better than the world 
and society afford it, by making us discontented, spur us to 
pursue those beyond our reach, and keep us in progression. 

What can some branches of literature effect towards the 
refinements of social life — writers on law, for example? 
They may enable the lawyer to improve his practice, and 
arrive at the end for which he labors — his private profit; 
for, in spile of cant, this is the sole object of the profession. 
For this, the members drudge and dispute on both sides of 
a question, or on either side, just as they are hired ; and their 
efforts, in plain fact, are alone directed to their individual 
advantage. There is no enthusiasm in the pursuit beyond 
what springs from the love of gain ; and, inasmuch as it is 
for the public good that intricate and contradictory laws 
should be made clear, when they can be made so at all, wri- 
ters on law may be merely styled useful, and nothing more. 
A pure legislation mu^t depend oo civilization ; but this is 
not the lawyer's, but the statesman's calling, and emanates 
from public opinion, expressed by its representatives, and its 
spirit must be governed by the variations of time and circum* 
stances. Writeirs on grammar, medicine, and technical and 
limited arts contribute, indirectly and remotely, to refine- 
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inenL Thoee writers who appeal to reason, make very slow 
progress in imposing conviction, compared with those who 
operate the other way. By the alchemy of association, and 
the power to appeal to the heart through iLs vivid pictures, 
more impression is made by one writer of imagination, than 
by twenty reasoners. Reason will never be any other than 
a regulator. The writer of imagination leads us to belter 
objects and desires than the world exhibits to our senses, and 
thereby keeps alive a perpetual wish of improvement by the 
contemplation of what ought to exist, and dissatisfying us 
with what really does. 

Let us exi^mine facts. Writers of imagination, far above 
all others, have been in advance of the time in which they 
lived. Gifted with a species of intellectual foresight, they , 
have appeared to pour forth their effusions as if in the midst 
of times they were never destined to see, but in the more 
refined spirit of which they were fully qualified to partake. 
They breathed a different intellectual atmosphere from con- 
temporaries, and were acknowledged by those of the highest 
refinement in their day, with a respect that could only have 
arisen from a sense of discriminating admiration. Monarchs 
and courts, till late times, associated with poets and romance- 
writers : the court formerly being the most enlightened and 
refined circle in the state, the centre of knowledge and fine 
feeling, there was a natural afiSnity between them. As a 
portion of the people attained a higher state of mental cul- 
ture, they approached the court itself, and at least equalled, 
and a numerous body of them surpassed, most of the indi- 
viduals composing it, in cultivated intellect. Writers then 
natu/ally felt the tone of a considerable portion of the popu- 
lar feeling to be most in unison with their own ; and the lat* ^ 
ter became to writers of imagination, what courts had been 
in earlier times. Part of the people having become as dis- 
cerning as the individuals whom chaoce, interest, or caprice 
may have elevated to carry on affairs of state for the mon- 
arch, where talent and intellect should have constituted the 
qualification — talent that, discarding prejudice, would have 
assimilated things to the light of the age — is one great cause 
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of the present feverish feeling of some European nations. Id 
Russia, for instance, where the court is among a dark people, 
it is still the centre of the intellectual refinement of the em* 
pire. Writers of imagination, born with mOre vivid concep- 
tions than other men, have lived in an ideal world, which 
the nature of human desiros led them to portray more perfect 
and noble than the world of reality. Thb gave them more 
independent spirits, more lofty and romantic ideas, and also 
enabled them to reason ; for Locke allows, that it is not 
necessary for men to devote their lives in the study of logic, 
to reason well. Pure thoughts and lofty principles, influ- 
enced by genius, that do not suffer common prejudices to 
affect them, will weigh things with the greatest impartiality, 
and come to the most rational conclusions. In past, and 
even in the present dajrs, how much that the world sanc- 
tions, appears absurd and barbarous in the eye of genius. 
The judges would have burnt all the old women in England 
without compunction, if evidence had been tendered that 
they were witches, in the days of John Milton, and even for 
fifty years afterwards : the poet, we may answer for it, would 
not have condemned one. Dante would never have made 
a hell for many great men of his time, deemed by the multi- 
tude among the mighty and noble, had he looked upon them 
with the eyes of his own age. He contemplated them as 
not of his own time, and with the impartiality of a future 
and wiser generation. Yulgar minds cannot comprehend 
the ideas of men of genius ; they think them audacities or 
chimerical innovations ; but they who contribute to the im- 
provement of mankind, belong but a small part of them 
to the present time — they are the heritage of unborn ages. 
^onest and good men may labor in their world of realities 
in a circle of minute duration, be useful, industrious, and 
virtuous followers in a beaten track, content with what they 
see, and thinking the world precisely as it should be in every 
respect. They, however, are but the wheels of society, not 
the moving causes. Sir Thomas More is a remarkable 
instance among imaginative writers, and seems at first to 
constitute an exception to the foresight, if it may be demon- 
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strated, of that class. But he was bred a lawyer, and suffered 
the pernicious leaven of the profession to neutralize the effect 
of the divine spirit with which he wrote. In his works, More 
eondemned persecution, as not fit for his Utopian state of 
society; but he practised it, from his inveterate obedience 
to custom, when he should have nobly resisted it from prin- 
ciple. 

Writers of imagination, by what is wrongly called decep* 
tion — more properly, fiction — ^send us. in search of better 
things than we already possess. Present and limited use is 
not so much their object as to delight and allure. From 
the spirit of correction and improvement — which originates 
in the desire of possessing better things than we see around 
us — old and bad laws are repeated, the legislative body bows 
to public opinion, and changes old and absurd usages for 
those that are more rational and useful; the commercial 
restrictions of past times are removed ; a more liberal tole- 
ration is sanctioned ; and a system consistent with the state 
of mental culture is introduced. Fixed things are injuries 
to that eternal desire of perfection with which the better 
order of minds is imbued. We must not stand still, but we 
shall infallibly do so, if we have no longing after idealities. 
Our line of action may be uniform — but, notwithstanding, 
we must pursue, if from the expectation of overtaking what 
is better than we have yet come up with. Genius is, most 
of it, that eternal hope ever alive in the mind, of something 
better than present good — the quenchless vestal fire, the 
soul of everything great and noble in this world. Imagina- 
tive writers dwell in a world of spirits, glorious in beauty and 
boundless in extent. Let the tale be a deception — let the 
poem be a fiction — let the metaphysician show his teeth at it, 
and the mathematician snarl and sneer, because he cannot 
lay down its length and breadth ; it is from this very cause 
its beneficial effects arise, and that it is so useful to mankind ; 
it is because it keeps alive better things than their philosophy 
can ^ach, and its elements are so valuable. A touching 
ballad shall make a million of friends to a virtuous object ; 
a hundred sermons shall not procure one^ A "lilibullero" 
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shall uDcrowa a tyrant, before a mathematidan can con- 
struct a fort ia which to shelter himself from his fury. The 
direct effect of works of (he imagination, sometimes seem 
irresistible ; and if any chance to be impugnable on the score 
of principles — ^for all writers will ^ have their imperfectiona^ 
more or less — there is a property mysteriously attached to 
the mass of public opinion, that makes it reject what is erro- 
neous, as it were, by the subtlest intuition, and profit by the 
purer portion. 

Let us examine the earliest writers of imagination, and 
compare them with mere schoolmen : how liberal are their 
views — how refined their sentiments! Matter-of-&ct men, 
who deal only in the tangible, are of the earth, earthly : the 
natural is their sphere — ^they deal in cubes and blocks — they 
must see and touch, to believe. They ever gravitate to the 
centre: their looks are always '^ downward bent," and they 
enjoy no ^ visions beatific ;" their groveling and heavy ima- 
ginations are unequal to mounting with the '< sightless cou- 
riers of the air ;" they see only with ^ leaden eyes that love 
the ground;" and if they dream, they dream by rule and 
compass. The eye that '^ doth glance from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven," is to them the organ of a distempered 
brain. Where should we arrive, if we considered human 
nature only in the mere matter-of-fact way it exhibits itself 
in the world — a thing of petty interests, selfish, over-reaching, 
deceitful, infirm, and perishable — if we always kept to the 
reality of the picture, and contemplated it in its naked truth? 
if we could not mark out nobler destinies for it than its 
realities show, and fill up the defects of what is, with the 
images and desires of what would render existence more 
delightful ? What a glorious light flashes on the offspring 
of imagination, the herald of a more perfect state of things 
existing somewhere ! How they seem imbued with qualities 
of the most redeeming character ! Even in the darker times, 
how they sparkled with native radiance I What a contrast 
they formed to the bigotry, prejudice, and ignorance of eccle- 
siastical writers, and the plodders after the dqgmas of blind 
scholastics ! Before philosophy glimmered, and Galileo was 
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incarcerated by cburchmeQ for promulgating sublime trutbsi 
too vast for the understandings of monks and cardinals, 
writers of imagination bad forced tbeir way for ages^ and 
satirized the crimes of consistories, and the knavery of the 
Apostolic Church — tbus insensibly undermining the Tatican 
fiction, triumphed in the cause of truth, and, opening the 
eyes of mankind, innovated on established order, preparing 
Europe for the reformation. Boccaccio, by exposing the licen- 
tiousness of the clergy in his Decameron contributed to this 
good end nearly two hundred years before Luther appeared. 
There seemed to be such an innate love in remote times, for 
writers of imagination, that they flourished in spite of secular 
and ecclesiastical opposition, secretly applauded by the en- 
lightened among the great, at a time when works of science 
that interfered with superstition, would have been strangled 
in their birth, and their authors burned at the stake by a 
council of the church. 

The direct communication of dry facts would not improve 
mankind, unless all were able to reason impartially and well. 
Alas, how few can ! The best relation of the life of a vir- 
tuous man, accurately given in cold narrative, would not do 
half as much in the cause of virtue as a fictitious character 
of sufTering goodness, worked up with the graces of style and 
the embellishments of eloquence, and written to touch the 
passions. Every-day examples would not move us towards 
what IS excellent There is something more than bare truth 
by which men are to be effected. A stimulant must be ap- 
plied to the mind as well as the body. We must contem- 
plate ideal goodness, if we avoid retrograding. We must 
follow a route, trackless as the eagle's, and, rising above a 
real, keep hope alive by contemplating an invisible creation. 
The reign of poetry and romance is one of a spirit engender- 
ing enthusiasm and inspiration — ^the quality that makes a 
hero of a soldier, an artist of a mechanic, and a martyr of a 
saint. It cannot be enjoyed without a temporary abstraction 
from what is around us, but must rise above the impure ana 
tainted atmosphere of common life. The air-woven delicate 
visions of poetical inspiration will not appear in the clouded 
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the sky seemed in unison with the purity of rapture to which 
her heart was raised. She scarcely read, much less criticised 
the verses ; for to her enthusiasm there hung around the 
lines, and floated ofl*, as it were, from the surface of the words, 
dream-like pictures of feeling which filled her fancy with aa 
intoxicating pleasure. She found that some of the poems 
were addressed to a lady : appropriating the author wholly 
to herself, it never occurred to her thoughts that his interest 
might be engaged in another — and she was only charmed 
to find that the same sentiments which her breast contained, 
could exist also in his. Two or three times subsequently 
she met him in company, and the impression of their first 
interview was strengthened and extended. One evening, 
however, a person acquainted with Mr. Levison's history 
remarked to her that he had for years passionately loved a 
lady to whom many of his poems were addressed, and that 
his aflections were still fixed upon her. 

Miss Percival made no inquiry of her name or the circum- 
stances : the communication fell upon her like the blow of 
death. It was enough that he was devoted to another : the 
dream of her soul was vanished. In the moment in which 
she first realized that she loved him, that love was blasted 
by despair. She hastened home, and locking the door of her 
apartment, sank into her chair, paralyzed, as it were, and 
dumb with grief. 

Long did she sit in silent stupor. Her mind was too much 
oppressed to act upon the case and analyze the extent of 
her woe ; yet that pain pressed sharply upon her nature with 
an obscure but keen distress, which threatened almost to 
drive her to insanity. At last she roused herself: her feel- 
ings, overwrought, revolted against the tyranny of that 
torture. She said to herself, " What has happened to me 7 
Nothing. I loved before : I will love still. My happiness 
was in loving ; nothing can prevent my loiring." Banishing 
the recollection of the reality by a powerful eflbrt, she brought 
up her feelings to the eminence they had stood upon before: 
she flung her soul into passion. 

She took up the poems again : they recalled vividly her 
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▲ TALE. 



Miss Pbrcival bad completed her toilet for Mrs. Mow- 
bray's party, and was sitting by the fire in her chamber, 
waiting for the carriage. Resting her arm on the side of 
the large and luxurious chair she occupied, in a drooping 
mood, her eye was fixed vacantly on the hearth. The splen- 
dor of an exalted beauty was paled by a shade of listlessaess, 
and the fire of pride and passion upon her lofty features 
quenched in melancholy. One who saw that expression 
and manner would have wondered through what peculiarity 
or defect of character it was that her nature failed to respond 
to the bright influences of happiness that were around her. 
Did she feel too much, or too little ? Were her sympathies 
below the inspiration of the scenes that surrounded her, or 
above their vanity 1 Dwelling amidst a luxury that exhaust- 
ed the wishes, and a magnificence that anticipated fancy — 
accustomed from her youth to look upon that as the ordinary 
state of life which quickens ambition and inspires the life of 
hope in others less affluent, perhaps the blessedness of that 
condition had lost its value, and she had ceased to appreciate 
the enjoyments that were so familiar. It had been as diffi- 
cult for herself, perhaps, as for an observer, to analyze the 
causes of that gloom ; nor indeed was she aware of its exist- 
ence. In calmness and inaction the va;rious qualities of our 
nature — ^its faculties and sentiments, aspirations and hin- 
derances — ^lie folded together darkly ; till the breezes of some 
powerful excitement raise and expand them into vigor, as 
the gathered wings of the bird of Juno open in their gorge- 
ousness to the freshening wind. Passion lighting on the 
spirit, its blaze wakes up the sleeping forms of power, and 
its rays, streaming backward, reveal all the hidden qualities 
of the character. 
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Miss PercivaPs father was a man of large and secure 
wealth, and his family had always very fully enjoyed the 
manifold advantages of such a condition. Miss Percival 
early displayed a superiority of intelligence, and an elevated 
spirit, which made her the delight and admiration of her 
friends. Her youth was a recollection of the highest delight. 
Led by the guidance of taste into the enchanting realms of 
poetry, her fancy delighted to wander through the impressive 
grandeurs of Milton, and to contemplate life glorified on 
the pages of Shakspeare. Her summers were passed at the 
family-^eat in the country, and there, in freedom and in soli- 
tude, she breathed the glad excitement of the scenes of na- 
ture. These pleasures in the coming years were changed 
for the still more animating prospect of entering society — 
perhaps the most exquisite anticipation that the mind ever 
enjoys ; for the world then lies before the eyes of the novice, 
glittering in the splendor of an indistinct but wild and end- 
less attractiveness. Her first winter was a sojourn in fairy 
land : her eye was fascinated with a varying succession of 
the brilliance of the drawing-room and the enchantments of 
the ball-room, and her mind was charmed by the elegant 
homage, the delicious flatteries, the goMen promises that 
everywhere awaited her coming. The second winter the 
glory began to fade — and this was the third season. There 
was no abatement of the pleasure that spread before her, 
but the rapture of their influence was departed : everything 
that could stimulate was around her, yet her feelings slum- 
bered amid all. There was no change in her manner ; none 
guessed her weariness— she scarcely stated it to herself; 
good-breeding and kindness of 'heart made her seem still to 
be happy. Yet she felt more and more that society was an 
aflfair of routine : 



** She wore a face of joy, because 
She had been glud of yore." 



As she sat by the fire, her younger sister came in to warm 
her gloves. 
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" Well, Lilly," said the elder, "do you expect a pleasant 
evening ?" 

" Yes, I do ; do you not ?" 

** No, my dear, I expect rather a dull time. Mrs. Mow- 
bray's parties are stupid to a proverb — and, in fact, I think 
all society is degenerating. The beaux this winter are very 
indifferent, and people generally do not seem as bright as they 
used to be. For my part, I wish the party was over." 

The servant at that moment announced the carriage, and 
in a few moments the sisters entered Mrs. Mowbray's draw- 
iog-room. The younger sister joined some of her acquaint 
ance in another part of the room, and MissPercival remained 
conversing with one of her friends. In a few moments there 
came in a young man whose appearance drew her attention. 
He had rather the air of a student than a man of fashion. 
His coantenance bore remarkable traces of energy and ex- 
alted thought, and his high, pale forehead, and large dreamy 
eye blended an inexpressible softness and beauty with the 
strength of its lineaments. It seemed as if the lustre of the 
mind itself became corporeal in the purity and force of those 
features. The moment her glance fell upon him, her curio« 
sity and regard were excited towards him — there was some* 
thing so elevated yet so winning in the animated gentleness 
of his aspect. His face beamed with earnestness, sincerity, 
and the light of intellect. 

Some time after. Miss Percival was sitting on a sofa listen- 
ing to the vacant conversation of one of her acquaintance, 
when she heard the piano sounded, and, looking round, she 
saw this stranger seated at the instrument She understood 
that he was playing something of his own composing. It 
was a piece of rare excellence, and of extraordinary interest 
to one so skilled in the criticism of music as she was. It de- 
veloped the subtlest combinations of harmony, and gave ex- 
pression in the most delicate tones to sentiments of high and 
impassioned beauty. Touching on a hundred tones of melody 
that displayed the fastidious affluence of the author's mind, 
the sounds ran on like a full stream that reflects the radiance 
of the sunbeams, and flows to the murmur of its own varied 
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cadence. Bi^t, the performaQce engaged Miss PerciraTs 
thought less than the face of the performer. It was lighted 
up with all the blaze of that genius of which the music gave 
but broken and imperfect gleams. Its ardor, its ambition, 
its repressed enthusiasm, marked the high workings of a 
sensitive but dauntless spirit, which regarded all that it had 
yet done as but eminences whence greater triumphs could 
be descried. You read therein the secrets of a life full of 
fine and touching interest. 

When he arose, Mrs. Mowbray led him towards Miss Per- 
cival, and presented him to her as Mr. Levison. He told her 
that he had the pleasure of knowing her many years before, 
when he had passed a summer- in his boyhood near the 
country residence of her father. He listened with an air of 
interest to her reply, to see if she retained any recollection 
of their former acquaintance. The name recalled to her the 
image of a boy with whom she remembered to have wander- 
ed years before among the beautiful scenes of her childhood, 
but she could not realize that he was the person now before 
her, or identify the present acquaintance with their former 
familiarity. The circumstance, however, gave friendliness 
and cordiality to their meeting, and to freer confidence to 
their intercourse. Miss Fercival had never listened to any- 
thing so charming as his conversation. At first she exerted 
herself to talk, but afterwards gave herself to the pleasure 
of hearing him. The force, the fire, the glittering wealth 
of his mental resources, the happiness of buoyant strength 
that his character displayed, made his discourse a deep and 
high delight His fancy threw a rich gilding over every 
subject that came under it ; by the action of a nature so ani- 
mated, life seemed quickened and elevated into a thing of 
loftier and more vital interest In the companionship of so 
exquisite a power she felt herself stronger, happier, looking 
upon the world through an exalting mediiun, and triumphant 
over all the annoyances and hinderances of earth. These 
influences were conveyed by a voice more rich, and soft, and 
penetrating than any sounds that her ear had ever received. 
Nothing has a mightier or more mysterious action than the 
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▼otce ; in its strength and in its melting sweetness it reaches 
the soul with an impression that the most piercing thoughts, 
unembodied in language, cannot equal. His voice was clear 
and firm, yet so gentle, that it seemed to break into rich 
melody as it was formed ; it was distinct, but trembling with 
susceptibility and delicate passion. Often her attention wan- 
dered from what he said, in order to di-ink in the mere music 
of his tones. There was too in his features — their ardor, 
yet composure — a witchery that enchained her gaze ; amid 
the glow of the eye and the play of tlie lips his high, pale 
forehead remained motionless, with a calm that gave, as it 
were, an Olympian serenity to the countenance. He remain- 
ed conversing with Miss^Percival until he left the room; 
when he retired, Mrs. Mowbray came up. 

^'Have you read Mr. Levison's poems?" said she. 

'^ No ; has he written any 1" 

" Some of the most beautiful I have ever read. I am sure 
you will be delighted with them." 

When Miss Percival returned home that night, and dis- 
missing her servant, threw herself into her chair beside the 
fire, how different was her aspect, and how far removed from 
her former indifference was the splendid excitement which 
now agitated her mind ! What a tumult of passions looked 
beautiful upon her face ! With what energy and teeming 
life her thoughts were filled ! What golden interest was 
thrown over every thing ! Life sparkled before her gaze in 
the glitter of hope and joy. The secret of her former listless- 
ness was explained. Her sympathies had wanted an object ; 
that object was now supplied ; and in the engrossment which 
it made of all her powers, she felt that delight which results 
from the full stress of the faculties. The tedium of super- 
fluous feelings, the pain of unoccupied emotions, no longer 
weighed down her spirit, but, exhilarated by a purpose and 
an aspiration that drew up all her energies, every part of 
her nature was agitated with gladness. The next morning 
she spent in reading a volume of the poems which Mrs: Mow- 
bray had sent. A fall of snow had taken place during the 
night, and the whiteness of the earth and cloudless blue of 
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the sky seemed in unison with the purity of rapture to which 
her heart was raised. She scarcely read, much less criticised 
the verses ; for to her enthusiasm there hung around the 
lines, and floated off, as it were, from the surface of the woids, 
dream-like pictures of feeling which filled her fancy with an 
intoxicating pleasure. She found that some of the poems 
were addressed to a lady : appropriating the author wholly 
to herself, it never occurred to her thoughts that his interest 
might be engaged in another — and she was only charmed 
to find that the same sentiments which her breast contained, 
could exist also in his. Two or three times subsequently 
she met him in company, and the impression of their first 
interview was strengthened and extended. One evening, 
however, a person acquainted with Mr. Levison's history 
remarked to her that he had for years passionately loved a 
lady to whom many of his poems were addressed, and that 
his affections were still fixed upon her. 

Miss Percival made no inquiry of her name or the circum- 
stances : the communication fell upon her like the blow of 
death. It was enough that he was devoted to another : the 
dream of her soul was vanished; In the moment in which 
she first realized that she loved him, that love was blasted 
by despair. She hastened home, and locking the door of her 
apartment, sank into her chair, paralyzed, as it were, and 
dumb with grief. 

Long did she sit in silent stupor. Her mind was too much 
oppressed to act upon the case and analyze the extent of 
her woe ; yet that pain pressed sharply upon her nature with 
an obscure but keen distress, which threatened almost to 
drive her to insanity. At last she roused herself: her feel- 
ings, overwrought, revolted against the tyranny of that 
torture. She said to herself, ''What has happened tome? 
Nothing. I loved before : I will love still. My happiness 
was in loving ; nothing can prevent my lonng." Banishiog 
the recollection of the reality by a powerful effort, she brought 
up her feelings to the eminence they had stood upon before: 
she flung her soul into passion. 

She took up the poems again : they recalled vividly her 
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fbrnier thoughts and the conversation she had had with him, 
and she was happy. It seemed as if the effect she made to 
restore herself to her former frame, powerfully increased her 
love, and urged her to the utterance of it. She drew near 
to her secretary, and, taking a sheet of paper, began to ex- 
press, in the form of a letter to Mr. Levison, the feelings she 
entertained towards him. The imparting of her emotions 
gave her relief; she returned to the task, and found that 
dwelling upon her passion, and turning it over in various 
lights, was a delicious employment. She covered several 
pages, and when she stopped, she felt as if she could have 
continued the delightful toil for weeks, and derived from it 
an abundant satisfaction. Should she send him the letter? 
She had no such intention at first; but when it was ended, 
she felt that it would be an inexpressible joy to her if he 
could know how much he was beloved ; she thought it was 
due to the earnestness and. purity of her attachment, that he 
who inspired it should be acquainted with it. Accordingly, 
leaving it unsigned, she folded it up, and at nightfall, putting 
on an old cloak and bonnet, and drawing her veil closely 
about her face, this enthusiastic child set out and left it with 
her own hand at his lodgings. When she returned, she felt 
herself but half relieved ; she was under a powerful excite- 
ment that could not rest, but must act : there occurred to her 
a thousand things which she wished to say, better than 
anything she had said. It happened that there was an 
interval of some length, during which she did not meet Mr. 
Levison, and in that period she despatched to him three or 
four letters. 

At length they met at a small party. When she saw him 
approaching her, she felt herself suddenly overwhelmed with 
a sense of humiliation, nay, of degradation ; she was ready 
to sink into the earth with shame and self-reproach. She, 
born so lofty, once so proud, was sunk in hopeless subjection, 
was lost in hopeless love. When he spoke to her, she could 
not answer him ; her face burned with blushes, and her 
senses seemed to melt away. He seemed to note her confu« 
sion, yet to affect not to do so ; and, entering upon an inter- 
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esting cooversation, she gradually recovered her comporare 
sufficiently to attend to him. As he proceeded in his cus- 
tomary strain of lofty and splendid discourse, she satisfied 
herself that it was not love she felt, but admiration of his 
high powers of intellect As she returned home, she thought 
that a genius so elevated deserved to receive every tribute 
of praise that could be rendered to it — and she sat down to 
write him another letter, only to give him that reward of 
commendation which his brilliant faculties deserved. That 
evening, while she sat alone in the drawing-room, with the 
letter in her basket, Mr. Levison was announced. 

His manner was somewhat agitated, and her embarrass- 
ment was excessive. He sat down, and, after a common- 
place compliment or two, remained silent For her life, she 
could not think of anything to say, yet she felt the silence 
to bo distressingly awkward. He took up a volume which 
lay upon the table. Determined to say something, yet not 
knowing what to say, she said, " Will you not read ?" and 
when the words were out of her lips, they seemed so absurd 
that she would have given anything to recall them. 

He took the question up immediately. 

'' Are you fond of literature ?" said he. 

" Very — and especially of poems ;" and again, shocked at 
the indelicacy of the remark, she was still more overpowered 
with confusion. 

*' There is a tale of real life," said he, turning over the 
pages, " which is not without interest Perhaps you will 
permit me to introduce it to you?" 

" Certainly, with a good deal of pleasure." 

He held the book before him, and began as follows : 

"In the neighborhood of there dwelt a boy, the 

son of one who belonged to the middle station of life. From 
his youth he was endowed with feelings of the fini»t texture 
and the most impassioned susceptibility. Under the cope of 
the blue soft sky, amid the waving woods, and beside the 
murmuring streams, his spirit developed itself in all the free- 
dom, an'i depth, and fulness of its power. He delighted to 
linger beneath the smile of nature, yet not alone. His wan- 
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derings had one companion — high-born, more enchanting to 
his heart than the song of the muses ; in the first bloom of 
girlhood, yet exercising a queen-like sway over his bosom. 
When he was with her, he felt nothing but a pure delight ; 
when absent, he thought only of her beauty, for she was as 
bright, and gentle, and lonely, as a seraph. His station was 
beneath her own : when alone with her, that difference was 
not felt, for her sweetness and her condescension banished it ; 
but when they were in company with others, and she was 
approached with the higher courtesies which belonged to her 
rank, he fek his inferiority. As time passed on, and their 
lives drew nearer to the world, that interval was more plainly 
perceived. His natural pride was wounded ; her he would 
have approached boldly — for, by loving her, he was exalted ; 
but his nature revolted from being looked down upon or re- 
pelled by her family. He took leave of her, and, withdraw- 
ing to a dbtance and encompassing himself with solitude 
and toils, a tract of years passed on. Yet, during all that 
time, her memory was the one cheering, inspiring fire of his 
life. His being was dedicated, a votive offering, to her. For 
her were his powers intensely tasked — for her did his lonely 
studies outwatch the morning star. The hope that urged 
also comforted his efforts, and the hours as they passed 
mingled ecstasy with his pains. Touched by the soft hand 
of her ever-present memory, the fountains of poetry opened 
within his heart. He sent his productions out into the world ; 
they were admired, and the anonymous author became fa- 
mous. Every effusion of his muse referred to her, for from 
her they were all derived. He visited the city where she 
was. They met in society. The only thought that occupied 
his inquiry was, ' Did she, could she love him ?' " 
<^ Who — where was this?" interrupted Miss PercivaL 
He laid down the volume and approached her chair. Bend- 
ing before her, he said — 

" Tou are the lady, and I the lover. Did I not tell you 
that we had met before 1 In the story I have related, I have 
not ventured to paint my love. Read it in my life and in 
my nature. My very being b love for you. Could I but 
hope " 
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Miss Percival sank back in her seat, overpowered with 
delight and surprise. He — the object of her UBbounded pas- 
sion, the idol of her heart, whom she had despaired of win- 
ning — felt for her a love that left her own far, far beneath it. 
The glowing verses she had read, were addressed to her; 
she was the goddess of the poet's dreams. It was a happi- 
ness too great for feeling. 

At that moment his eye fell upon (he direction of the letter 
which lay in her basket. He recognized his correspondent 
to be, as he had faintly suspected, the lady whom be so long 
had worshipped. 

He sank upon his knee and pressed her hand to his lips. 
In whispers he said — 

" You have filled my heart with bliss ; and all my hopes 
are tur;^ed to raptures." 



WOMAN 



Yb are stars of the night, ye are gemn of the mom, 

Ye are dew-drops, whose lustre illamines the thora; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When no beam in your eye lights up peace in the breast; 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks de^ in the heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart 

Tis hers o'er the couch of misfortune to bend; 

In fondness, a lover — ^in firmness, a fiiend; 

And prosperitjr's hour, be it ever oonfest, 

From woman receives both refinement sad test; 

Aud adorned by the bays, or enwreathed with the willow, 

Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 
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Who sleeps below T — ^who sleeps below! 

It is a question idle all 1 
Ask of the breezes as tliey blow ; 

Say, do they heed or hear thy caHl ? 
They murmur in the trees around, 
And moek thy voice— -an empty sound ! 

A hundred summer suns have shower'd 
Their fostering warmth and radiance bright ; 

A hundred winter storms have lower'd 
With piercing floods and hues of night» 

Since first this remnant of his race 

Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 

Say, did he come from east? — ^from west!*- 
From southern climes !— or where the pole. 

With frosty scentre, doth arrest 
The howling oillows as they roll ! 

Within what realm of peace or strife 

Did he first draw the breath of life! 

Was he of high or low degree ! 

Did grandeur smile upon his lot! 
Or, bom to dark obscurity. 

Dwelt he within some lonely cot, 
And from his youth to labor wed, 
From toil-strung limbs wrung daily bread ! 

Say, died he ripe, and full of years, 
Bowed down and bent by hoary eld, 

When sound was silence to his ears. 
And the dim eye-ball sight withheld 

Like a ripe apple falling down. 

Unshaken, 'mid the orchard brown : 

When all the friends that bless'd his prime 
Were yanish'd like a morning dream; 

Pluck'd one by one by spareless time, 
And scatterd in oblivion's stream ; 

Passing away all silently. 

Like snow-flakes melting in the sea! 

Or, 'mid the summer of his years, 

When round him throng'd his children young. 
When bright eyes gush'd with burning tean. 

And anguish dwelt on every tongue, 
Was he cut off, and left behind 
A widow'd wife, scarce half resign'd ! 
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Or, *mid the sunshine of his spring 
Came the swift bolt thai dashM him down. 

When she, his chosen, blossoming 
In beauty, deem'd him all her own, 

And forward look'd to happier years 

Than ever blessed their vale of teant 

Perhaps he perish*d for the faith ? — 
One of that persecuted band 

Who suffered tortures, bonds, and death, 
To free from mental thrall the land, 

And, toiling for the martyPs fame, 

£spous*d his fate, nor found a name I 

Say, was he one to science blind — 
A groper in earth's dungeon dark t 

Or one whose bold, aspiring mind. 
Did in the fair creation mark 

The Maker's hand, and kept his soul 

Free from this groveling world's control ! 

Hush, wild surmise ! — ^'tis vain — ^"tis vain-*- 
The summer flowers in beauty blow. 

And sighs the wind, and floods the rain. 
O'er some old bones that rot below: 

No other record can we trace 

Of fame, or fortune, rank, or race ! 

Then what is life, when thus we see 
No trace remains of life's career? — 

Mortal ! who'er thou art, for thee 
A moral lesson sloweth here : 

Put'st thou in aught of earth thy trust! 

Tis doom'd that dust shall mix with dust 

What doth it matter, then, if thus, 
Without a stone, without a name, 

To impotently herald us. 
We float not on the breath of fame; 

But, like the dewdrop from the flower. 

Pass, after glittering for an hour! 

Since soul decays not— freed from earth 
And earthly coils, it bursts away ; 

Receiving a celestial birth. 
And spuming oflf its bonds of clay, 

It soars, and seeks another sphere. 

And blooms through heaven's eternal year! 

I)o good— 4hun evil — live not thou 
As if at death thy being died ; 

Nor error's syren voice allow 
To draw thy steps from truth aside : 

Look to thy journey's end — ^the grave — 

And trust in Him whose arm can save! 
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inqaire the anxious sisters. ** If he were here, our brother 
would not die." The cloud deepens— the dreaded calamity 
hastens — the awful crisis has come-^and the beloired Lazarus 
is dead ! And will not Jesus be there to attend the rites of 
sepulture, and mourn with the bereaved sisters of Bethany ? 
He is not there, and the blow has fallen, like a thunderbdt, 
upon their crushed hearts. Mary, that delicate and loving 
creature, who had sat at the feet of Jesus, is stricken like a 
defenceless thing to the earth. The blow was too much for 
her. She sits now in her disconsolate dwelling, like a motion- 
less statue, dumb with grief. Her heart is breaking with 
sorrow. Martha also is sad — feels deeply her loss; but her 
lofiy faith is turned to Jesus, and patiently does she watt 
his coming. She turns her anxious eye to Jericho, and then 
she looks with a steadfast gaze over the Mount of Olives, 
that she may recognize, amid the numerous passers-by, the 
well-known form of Jesus. At length she beholds, through 
the dim and early twilight, the form of a man. She is told 
that it is Jesus who is coming ; and as soon as she heard 
that, she ran and met him— ^' but Mary sat still in the house." 
Whose heart is now responsive to the coming of her Lord, 
and hastens to express her sublime faith in Him who is the 
resurrection and the life? " Lord," says she, 'Mf thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. But I know, that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, Qoi will give it thee." 
Jesus saith unto her, — " Thy brother shall rise again." She 
doubts not, but says, — " Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world." The intimation that her brother should rise again — 
that he should come back from the land of darkness and 
corruption, and move again in this living world — was too 
strange and joyful news to be kept for a moment in her own 
heart, and she hastens to her disconsolate sister, and says, — 
*'The Master is come, and calleth for thee." At this an- 
nouncement, Mary awakes from her delirium of grief, arises 
quickly, and comes to Jesus. The Jews, who supposed that 
she was going to the grave to yield to the uncontrollable 
passion of grief, followed her. She falls at the fict of Jesu!^ 
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BT SBY. S. D. BVBCBABD. 



Thb mention of places hallowed in Scripture by the 
miraclen or presence of the Son of Grod, calls up a rush of 
old and pleasant memories. The little town of Bethlehem, 
the brook Eedron, the waters of the Jordan, the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, the mount of Olives, the garden of Gethsemane, 
the hill of Calvary, can never fade from the memory of man ; 
and many a pilgrim will visit these places, not because they 
are the home of genius and art, not that they surpass all 
others in beauty of scenery, but that his affections may be 
softened and hallowed by the associations of the past Jesus 
was born there, lived theie, prayed there, suffered there, 
died there. This gives them their chief interest and impor- 
tance. The obscure town of Bethany has been rescued 
from oblivion, because it is associated with the social kind- 
ness of Jesus, with one of his most stupendous miracles, and 
with his ascent to glory. It was situated on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of OUves, about two miles from the city 
of Jerusalem, and was the home of Martha, Mary, and Laza- 
rus. It was a beautiful^and retired spot, to which the Sa- 
viour, in the pauses of labor and oppressed with fatft^ue, was 
wont to repair. Here his wearied human nature sought 
repose ; here his social feelings met a kindly response ; here 
he found (he home and the heart of friendship — a green 
spot recovered from the selfishness of the great, wide world. 
Grieved, as he often must have been, at the stern opposition 
of the men he came to save — ^worn with the toils and fatigues 
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of bis arduous mission — weary with the sights aod sounds 
of a pleasure-Ioviog city, it is no wonder that, at nightfall 
he sought rest amid the more rural scenes and social sym 
pathies of Bethany. Here he always found a welcome, and, 
if anywhere on earth, he may be said to have had a home, 
it was in the family of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. These 
three constituted the family group. They had tasted of 
sorrow — they had mourned over the grave of the loved and 
the lost; they were orphans; and now their hearts were 
linked to each other in beautiful sympathy and affection. 
Though Jews by birth and education, and strongly attached 
to Moses and the prophets, their hearts had been opened to 
^ the truth as it is> in Jesus." They saw that the dispen- 
sation of rites and ceremonies was to give way to a sublimer 
dispensation ; that Moses was to be superseded by Jesus — 
that the type was realized in the presence of the great and 
blessed Antitype. It was therefore a pious family in full 
sympathy with the mission of Jesus. Their whole history, 
as recorded by the different Evangelists, is full proof of this. 
Many and touching are the incidents illustrative of their love 
for the Son of God. Mary anointed his head with precious 
ointment, bathed his feet with her tears, and listened, with 
meekness and docility, to bis iostructions. Martha remem- 
bered his wants, as a man, and honored him by more active 
and wearisome service. Lazarus was midway between the 
two — the conservative party ; he both sat at the feet of Jesus, 
and served. He aided his sister Martha in her toils, and 
sympathized in the quiet love and docility of Mary. These 
different developments of character were the result of natu 
rally different temperaments, yet neither proving the lack, of 
devoted attachment. Martha, the senior of the family, was 
earnest and resolute, doing with her might what her hands 
found to do ; a careful provider, looking well to the ways of 
her household ; sometimes chafed with cares, and " cumbered 
with much serving." She may not have possessed the ami- 
able sweetness or patient meekness of her sister ; but in heroic 
fortitude, in womanly courage, in the elements of endurance, 
she may have surpassed her. Mary was a gentle creature, 
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fall of love and tenderness, whose heart was unased to care, 
who would rather throw off the toils and responsibilities of 
life, and make duty consist in repose, in a quiet and medi- 
tative life. Had she lived in the days of the church's apos- 
tacy, she would not indeed have relinquished her faith in 
Jesus, but she would have made a beautiful recluse~a quiet 
and submissive nun — charmed with the solitudes of a clois- 
ter, and absorbed in the deep meditations of a devoutly 
religious life, Martha would have been the true sister of 
charity — active in relieving the wants of the needy, preparing 
bread for the hungry and clothing for the naked ; cumbered 
siiU with much servings but none the less a Christian. Hei 
Christian character would have developed itself in this way, 
rather than in a passive sentimentalism, which is more beau- 
tiful than useful, more poetic than pious. Piety, in its out- 
ward developments, takes its shape and stamp somewhat 
from the characteristics nature has given us. Some^mes 
it is bold and active ; then again it is timid and retiring : 
sometimes it assumes the aggressive and reformatory aspect ; 
then again it clings, with a loving tenacity, to the present 
and the past. It cannot endure the conflict and commotion 
incident to revolution or change. It sees no good in it, but 
rather hazard, weariness, and unnecessary labor. These 
various manifestations may arise, not so much from different 
degrees of piety, as from aditTerence of original temperament. 
Some men are naturally fond of stir and excitement ; they 
desire to be in motion and to see everything moving around 
them. Monotony — quietism — ^is positively onerous to them. 
They have no patience with a drone or a dreamy sentimen- 
talist. If such persons are converted, they will make a stir; 
there is no danger of a stagnation of the waters agitated by 
their movements But who will say that they are altogether 
indebted to religion for their zeal and activity ? They may 
have no more moral principle than the roan who cultivates 
more the interior life — who is meditative and modest — who 
acta less and thinks the more^-who tills noiselessly the field, 
for which nature, as well as grace, has fitted him. Who 
will venture to say that Peter was more pious than John ? 
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yet he was more active — apparently more zealous. T^e 
fact in, they were naturally different men, and grace did not 
annihilate their idiosyncracies of temperament or character. 
Their piety may have been equal, for aught we know — but 
Peter, from his natural temperament, was more subject to 
temptation than John. It may have cost him a greater 
struggle, more self-denial, to be a Christian, than it did 
the beloved disciple. John's temperament and character 
more readily harmonized with the principles and spirit of the 
gospel He may not have had a quick and irascible temper 
to be <>vercome, or strong passions to be subdued, or peculiar 
susceptibilities to which temptation might powerfully appeal; 
and hence his love and gentleness may not all have been 
moral virtue, but an amiable goodness. Virtue, to be known, 
must be tried — it must come into conflict with temptation 
and vice; it must enter the arena of a moral encounter be- 
fore we can certainly pronounce it genuine. We can con- 
ceive that a naturally irritable and fretful man, who even at 
times hurts his profession by occasional ebullitions of passion, 
may really have more piety than one who is always meek 
and gentle. He may have more encounters with temptation 
and manifest more resistance in a single day, than another 
may have occasion to do in a year. There is really no virtue 
in being or doing that which costs us nothing. The life of 
a Christian is represented in Scripture as a warfare — an 
encounter with ''principalities and powers" — an earnest t 
wrestling with the unseen enemies that war against the 
soul even until the mastery is gained. He who does battle "* 
against an evil temper, and conquers it, has done a noble 
service. " He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he who taketh a city." 
He who has no spirit to overcome, no violent passion to con- 
quer — ^who is naturally amiable and gentle — is not as much 
entitled to this high encomium as he who " finds in him a 
law warring against the law of his mind," and yet who keeps 
his body under, and suffers not his inferior nature to gain 
the ascendency. 

We may not be sufficiently lenient in our indiscriminate 
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censures, or cautious in our unqualified praise, not under- 
standing the different temperaments and ruling passions of 
different men. Thus we apprehend that the religious world 
have not been sufficiently charitable to Martha, forgetting 
the natural bent of her disposition ; and she has been cen- 
sured as worldly, selfish, and irritable. Mary, on the con* 
trary, has been cherished as a model of perfection^-the gern 
of that beloved family. We would be the last to detract 
from her excellence. She also did the Saviour honor ; she 
exhibited the true heart of woman — her whole nature was 
turned to the melodies of love; she made choice of that 
"good part" which shall never be taken from her. But is 
there any evidence that Martha had not chosen the same 
''good part?'' There is abundant proof to the contrary. 
Her love and piety were manifested in receiving Jesus to 
her house, and in aiming to provide suitable entertainment 
for so distinguished a Guest. It was an exhibition of her 
faith and obedience in the mode most agreeable to her active 
and industrious temperament. The bent of Mary's mind 
led her in a different direction. But had both been of the 
same mind, there would have been a fast in the house of 
Bethany, rather than a feast, and Jesus would have hun- 
gered in the family of his friends. He accepts the free-will 
offering of both, and it was only when Martha suffered her 
anxiety, for a moment, to get the better of her charity, 
that she erred, iind received that gentle rebuke, — *' Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things." 
This does not imply any lack of confidence in Martha, any 
distrust of her piety. A written testimonial is given of his 
affection for her^ as well as for the other members of the 
family, — " Now Jesus loved Martha^ and her sister, and La- 
zarus." Behold again their different traits of character when 
sorrow enters their dwelling. Both are anxious, both watch 
beside the patient sufferer, and listen with troubled hope 
to his^ labored breathing. The thoughts of both are turned 
to Jesus ; but he is away — far beyond Jerusalem. Ho returns 
not with the messenger, who had been sent to inform him 
that his friend Lazarus was sick. " Why does he not come V 
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ioqaire the anxious sisters. " If he were here, our broiher 
would not die." The cloud deepens — ^tbe dreaded calamity 
hastens — the awful crisis has come — and the beloved Lazarus 
is dead ! And will not Jesus be there to attend the rites of 
sepulture, and mourn with the bereaved sisters of Bethany ? 
He is not there, and the blow has fallen, like a thunderbolt, 
upon their crushed hearts. Mary, that delicate and loving^ 
creature, who had sat at the feet of Jesus, is stricken like a 
defenceless thing to the earth. The blow was too much for 
her. She sits now in her disconsolate dwelling, like a motion- 
less statue, dumb with grief. Her heart is breaking with 
sorrow. Martha also is sad — feels deeply her loss; but her 
lofty faith is turned to Jesus, and patiently does she wait 
his coming. She turns her anxious eye to Jericho, and then 
she looks with a steadfast gaze over the Mount of Olives, 
that she may recognize, amid the numerous passers-by, the 
well-known form of Jesus. At length she beholds, through 
the dim and early twilight, the form of a man. She is told 
that it is Jesus who is coming ; and as soon as she heard 
that, she ran and met him— ^< but Mary sat still in the house." 
Whose heart is now responsive to the coming of her Lord, 
and hastens to express her sublime faith in Him who is the 
resurrection and the life? "Lord," says she, '4f thou hadat 
been here, my brother had not died. But I know, that even 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of Grod, God will give it thee." 
Jesus saith unto her, — " Thy brother shall rise again." She 
doubts not, but says, — '* Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world." The intimation that her brother should rise again — 
that he should come back from the land of darkness and 
corruption, and move again in this living world — ^was too 
strange and joyful news to be kept for a moment in her own 
heart, and she hastens to her disconsolate sister, and says, — 
*' The Master is come, and calleth for thee." At this an- 
nouncement, Mary awakes from her delirium of grief, arises 
quickly, and comes to Jesus. The Jews, who supposed that 
she was going to the grave to yield to the uncontrollable 
passion of grief, followed her. She falls at the f ^et of Jesus, 
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and says, in the language of Martha, — " Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.'' Mary, Martha, and 
their Jewish friends were all assembled, and weeping with 
inconsolable sorrow. At this sublime spectacle of mingled 
grief and affection, " Jesus wept," and said, — " Where have 
ye laid him ?" He is directed to the mouth of the cave. He 
prays ; earnest and tremulous were the tones of his voice. 

^'He ceased — 
Aod for a minute's space there was a hush, 
As if the anffelic watchers of the world 
Had stayed tne pulses of all breathing things, 
To listen to that prayer.** 

'* Take ye away the stone," said Jesus. For a moment, 
doubt and faith alternate in the bosom of the anxious Mar- 
tha — ^but faith, at length, triumphs. " And Jesus cried with 
a loud voice, — ' Lazarus, come forth V " 

''O God ! what means that strange and sudden sound 
That murmurs from the tomb — ^that ghastly head, 
With funeral filleto bound 7 
It is a living form ! 
The loved— the lost— the toon- 
Won from the grave, corruption, and the worm I 
* And is this the Son of God T 
Thtj whispered ; while the sisters poured 
Their gratitude in tears — for they had known the Lord." 
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I DREAHBD — I saw a little rosy ehild, 
With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing; 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying. 

As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 
rrwas changed. One summer^s day 1 stepped aside, 

To let him pass; his face had manhood's seeming, 

And that fall eye of blue was fondly beaming 
On a fair maiden whom he called '^his Bride.** 
• Once more: 'twas autumn, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding. 

And in the midst I marked the smiling Sire. 
The heavens were clouded: — and I heard the tone 
Of a slow-moving bell: the white-haired man was gone! 
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''It was sold for you," she said, scarce articulately: then 
bursting into a passion of tears, added, '' I know not what 
I say." 

I came forward. I saw that her feelings had made her 
speak against her intention ; but I deemed that an explana- 
tion was indispensable. 

"It is to this admirable person," said I, "that you are be- 
holden for the money you received through me. I myself 
am aware for the first time that the sale of her piano fur- 
nished part of the amount." 

Beaumont fell upon his knee, and pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

" How can I express my obligation for such transcendent 
goodness? In uttering my gratitude, let me add to it my 
unfeigned love. It has always been the passionate wish of 
my heart to be loved sincerely and ardently. I was inter- 
ested in you from the moment I saw you ; and I should have 
expressed my feelings, had it not been " 

"I understand you," said she, interrupting him: "you 
thought me too humble — too base. I am unworthy of you, 
who are so noble." 

" Not so — not so," said he. " But I will be frank with 
you, Clara. Years ago, it was my fortune to meet with a 
young person whose beauty and genius captivated my heart. 
It was in the country ; I told not my love, but left her till 
I could see if such arrangements could be made as would 
permit me to declare myself. When I returned, she was 
gone ; and I have never seen her since. For her sake, I 
would not woo another ; but I am now certain of never find- 
ing her — and you alone are worthy to take that place of 
empire in my aflections." 

It would be impossible to describe the fire of delight, and 
surprise, and pride that kindled her countenance as he pro- 
ceeded. When he had ended, she threw herself into his 

arms, and cried, " I am she — I am she ! You remember " 

but her voice failed. She had fainted. 

When her senses were restored, I took my leave of a scene 
so hallowed to these parties as the mutual expression of a 
passion so profound, so delicious. 
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Thb mention of places hallowed in Scripture by the 
miracles or presence of the Son of Grod, calls up a rush of 
old and pleasant memories. The little town of Bethlehem, 
the brook Eedron, the waters of the Jordan, the lake of Gen- 
Desaret, the mount of Olives, the garden of Gethsemane, 
the hill of Calvary, can never fade from the memory of man ; 
and many a pilgrim will visit these places, not because they 
are the home of genius and art, not that they surpass all 
others in beauty of scenery, but that his affections may be 
softened and hallowed by the associations of the past Jesus 
was born there, lived theie, prayed there, suffered there, 
died there. This gives them their chief interest and impor- 
tance. The obscure town of Bethany has been rescued 
from oblivion, because it is associated with the social kind- 
ness of Jesus, with one of his most stupendous miracles, and 
with his ascent to glory. It was situated on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, about two miles from the city 
of Jerusalem, and was the home of Martha, Mary, and Laza- 
rus. It was a beautiful^and retired spot, to which the Sa- 
viour, in the pauses of labor and oppressed with fatft^e, was 
wont to repair. Here his wearied human nature sought 
repose ; here his social feelings met a kindly response ; here 
he found ^e home and the heart of friendship — a green 
spot recovered from the selfishness of the great, wide world. 
Grieved, as he often must have been, at the stem opposition 
of the men he came to save — ^worn with the toils and fatigues 
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if her soul had become vocal io a harmony as yarious as its 
faculties. 

While the air proceeded, I saw the person whom I bad 
encountered the night before at the ballet^ come forward 
from the other room. He approached the instrument and 
looked at her for a minute or two, and then turned on bis 
heel and went back. When she saw him, an immediate 
change took place in her manner: her voice trembled — 
broke : she finished the piece in a hurried, defective manner, 
then glided away from the piano, and threw herself in a 
large chair near to me in a state of mingled excitement and 
exhaustion. I approached her. 

" The possession of so rich a talent,*^ said I, " must confer 
upon you a happiness that common persons cannot conceive 
of." 

'' I am most unhappy," she replied. 

" It is strange," said I, '' if one who can confer such delight 
on others, does not enjoy it herself." 

"The misery of the heart," said she, "is the inspiration 
of genius. Art is the monument of man's discontent." 

" Ah r said I, " I gather from your song that you are in 
love." 

" I know not what is love. To have lost your soul in the 
being of another — ^to have your spirit kindled into a wild and 
infinite craving, and become a ship that sails an unknown 
sea without a rudder, a bird that soars without a home — 
this is not love ; it is anguish — it is rapture." 

Mrs. B. brought up the gentleman I have spoken of be- 
fore, and introduced him to her as Mr. Beaumont. As he 
approached, her face was suflfused with blushes and her 
head bent down upon her bosom. He conversed with her 
a little while very civilly, but perhaps a little coolly, and then 
withdrew. I spoke to her, but received no answer — and, 
looking at her, saw the tears silently gushing from her closed 
eyes. I tried to rouse her, but she seemed lost in gloom and 
hopeless dejection. I walked away, and spoke to Mr. Beau- 
mont. He was very gentlemanly, and impressed me so 
agreeably, I determined to cultivate him. 
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fall of love and tenderness, whose heart was unased to care, 
who would rather throw off the toils and responsibilities of 
life, and make duty consist in repose, in a quiet and medi* 
tative life. Had she lived in the days of the church's apos- 
tacy, she would not indeed have relinquished her faith in 
Jesus, but she would have made a beautiful recluse — a quiet 
and submissive nun — charmed with the solitudes of a clois- 
ter, and absorbed in the deep meditations of a devoutly 
religious life^ Martha would have been the true sister of 
charity — active in relieving the wants of the needy, preparing 
bread for the hungry and clothing for the naked ; cumbered 
siiU with much servings but none the less a Christian. Hei 
Christian character would have developed itself in this way, 
rather than in a passive sentimentalism, which is more beau- 
tiful than useful, more poetic than pious. Piety, in its out^ 
ward developments, takes its shape and stamp somewhat 
from the characteristics nature has given us. Some^mes 
it is bold and active ; then again it is timid and retiring : 
sometimes it assumes the aggressive and reformatory aspect ; 
then again it clings, with a loving tenacity, to the present 
and the past. It cannot endure the conflict and commotion 
incident to revolution or change. It sees no good in it, but 
rather hazard, weariness, and unnecessary labor. These 
▼arious manifestations may arise, not so much from different 
degrees of piety, as from a difference of original temperament 
Some men are naturally fond of stir and excitement ; they 
desire to be in motion and to see everything moving around 
them. Monotony — quietism — ^is positively onerous to them. 
They have no patience with a drone or a dreamy sentimen* 
talist. If such persons are converted, they will make a stir; 
there is no danger of a stagnation of the waters agitated by 
their movements But who will say that they are altogether 
indebted to religion for their zeal and activity ? They may 
have no more moral principle than the man who cultivates 
more the interior life — who is meditative and modest — who 
acta less and thinks the more-^who tills noiselessly the field, 
for which nature, as well as grace, has fitted him. Who 
will venture to say that Peter was more pious than John ? 
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yet he was more active — apparently more zealou!^. l^e 
fact is, they were naturally different men, and grace did not 
annihilate their idiosyncracies of temperament or character. 
Their piety may have been equal, for aught we know — but 
Peter, from his natural temperament, was more subject to 
temptation than John. It may have cost him a greater 
struggle, more self-denial, to be a Christian, than it did 
the beloved disciple. John's temperament and character 
more readily harmonized with the principles and spirit of the 
gospel He may not have had a quick and irascible temper 
to be overcome, or strong passions to be subdued, or peculiar 
susceptibilities to which temptation might powerfully appeal ; 
and hence his love and gentleness may not all have been 
moral virtue, but an amiable goodness. Virtue, to be known, 
must be tried — it must come into conflict with temptation 
and vice ; it must enter the arena of a moral encounter be- 
fore we can certainly pronounce it genuine. We can con- 
ceive that a naturally irritable and fretful man, who even at 
times hurts his profession by occasional ebullitions of passion, 
may really have more piety than one who is always meek 
and gentle. He may have more encounters with temptation 
and manifest more resistance in a single day, than another 
may have occasion to do in a year. There is really no virtue 
in being or doing that which costs us nothing. The life of 
a Christian is represented in Scripture as a warfare — an 
encounter with ^'principalities and powers" — an earnest < 
wrestling with the unseen enemies that war against the 
soul even until the mastery is gained. He who does battle ^ 
against an evil temper, and conquers it, has done a noble 
service. " He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he who taketh a city." 
He who has no spirii to overcome, no violent passion to con- 
quer — ^who is naturally amiable and gentle — ^is not as much 
entitled to this high encomium as he who " finds in him a 
law warring against the law of his mind," and yet who keeps 
his body under, and suffers not his inferior nature to gain 
the ascendency. 

We may not be sufficiently lenient in our indiscriminate 
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of them came near me ; but be came to me, and spoke in so 
soft a voice, and turned over tbe leaves for me ; and I touch- 
ed bis hand, and felt bis fragrant breath upon my cheek ; 
and I was so happy that I would gladly have died in that 
moment After a little while, the company went in to tea 
in another room, and I came away : and when I had left the 
house, I became so much afraid that I should not see him 
again, that I turned back to speak to him. A servant called 
biro into the entry — but when he came, my voice was gone ; 
and when he asked me what I wanted, I could not speak ; 
but I pointed to a little girl that was with me, and she told 
him I had come back to tell him that if he would come to 
my house the next day, I woultl play a particular piece he 
bad asked for. And he thanked me kindly, and shook hands 
with me, and promised to come. What a flash of joy darted 
through me when I saw him, through the window, coming 
in the next day ! I thought I was happy in expecting him, 
but the thrill of rapture that my frame then trembled with, 
told me how dull and miserable my life had been before. I 
wanted to rush to his arms ; but though he was very kind 
and friendly, he was so cold, so frigid. I played, and as he 
sat beside me, that visit was a long ecstasy. I played on 
^nd on, that he might have no importunity of going away ; 
but at last he rose, and said that he roust leave roe : and I 
remained, exhausted and wretched. I went to my room and 
wept : it was ominous of my fate, for I never saw him again. 
Id after days it was my satisfaction to note all the places 
where he had sat, and I marked the leaves of my music-books 
which he had touched, that I might never forget them ; and 
I tried to find if he had not left something behind him, if it 
were only a straw or a leaf. And often and often did I sit 
beside the brook where I had met him, and picture him 
standing on the bridge ; and it seems to me that then I was 
not wholly waking, but wrapped in a vision, dream being 
mingled into my life. But I was rudely awakened by the 
sudden death of my father. That event, which in other cir- 
cumstances might have prostrated me, roused and strength- 
ened my energies. I at first sank in despair, then my spirit 
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inquire the anxious sistera. ^ If he were here, our brother 
would not die." The cloud deepens — ^the dreaded calamity 
hastens — the awful crisis has come — and the beloved Lazarus 
is dead ! And will not Jesus be there to attend the rites of 
sepulture, and mourn with the bereaved sisters of Bethany ? 
He is not there, and the blow has fallen, like a thunderbolt, 
upon their crushed hearts. Mary, that delicate and loviog 
creature, who had sat at the feet of Jesusj is stricken like a 
defenceless thing to the earth. The blow was too much for 
her. She sits now in her disconsolate dwelling, like a motion- 
less statue, dumb wUh grief. Her heart is breaking with 
sorrow. Martha also is sad — feels deeply her loss; but her 
lofty faith is turned to Jesus, and patiently does she wait 
his coming. She turns her anxious eye to Jericho, and then 
she looks with a steadfast gaze over the Mount of Olives, 
that she may recognize, amid the numerous passers-by, the 
well-known form of Jesus. At length she beholds, through 
the dim and early twilight, the form of a man. She is told 
that it is Jesus who is coming; and as soon as she heard 
that, she ran and met him— ^' but Mary sat still in the house." 
Whose heart is now responsive to the coming of her Lord, 
and hastens to express her sublime faith in Him who is the 
resurrection and the life? "Lord," says she, 'Mf thou hadst 
beeb here, my brother had not died. But I know, that even . 
now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, Gkxl will give it thee." 
Jesus saith unto her, — " Thy brother shall rise again." She 
doubts not, but says, — " Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world." The intimation that her brother should rise again — 
that he should come back from the land of darkness and 
corruption, and move again in this living world — ^was too 
strange and joyful news to be kept for a moment in her own 
heart, and she hastens to her disconsolate sister, and says, — 
*^The Master is come, and calleth for thee." At this an- 
nouncement, Mary awakes from her delirium of grief, arises 
quickly, and comes to Jesus. The Jews, who supposed that 
she was going to the grave to yield to the uncontrollable 
passion of grief, followed her. She falls at the Urii of Jesus, 
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and says, in the language of Martha, — "Lord, if thouhadst 
been here, ray brother had not died.'' Mary, Martha,. and 
their Jewish friends were all assembled, and weeping with 
inconsolable sorrow. At this sablime spectacle of mingled 
grief and affection, '' Jesus wept," and said, — " Where have 
ye laid him T^ He is directed to the mouth of the cave. He 
prays; earnest and tremulous were the tones of his voice. 

"He ceased — 
And for a minute's space there was a hnsh, 
As if the angelic watchers of the world 
Had stayed the pulses of all breathing things, 
To listen to that prayer.** 

"Take ye away the stone," said Jesus. For a moment, 
doubt and faith alternate in the bosom of the anxious Mar- 
tha — ^but faith, at length, triumphs. *' And Jesus cried with 
a loud voice, — ' Lazarus, come forth !' " 

''O God ! what means that strange and sudden sound 
That murmurs from the tomb-^that ghastly head, 
With funeral fillets bound I 
It is a living form ! 
The loved — ^the lost — ^the vwn — 
Won from the grave, corruption, and the worm I 
* And is this the Son of God V 
Thtj whispered ; while the sisters poured 
Their gratitude in tears— for they had known the Lord.** 
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I DBEAjncD— I saw a little rosy child. 
With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing; 
Now stopping here, and then afar on straying. 

As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 
Twas changed. One summer's day 1 stepped aside, 

To let him pass; his face had manhood's seeming, 

And that full eye of blue was focdiy beaming 
On a fair maiden whom he called ''his Bride." 
• Once more: *twas autumn, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youlhful forms surrounding. 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding. 

And in the midst I marked the sniilins Sire. 
The heavens were clouded : — and I heard the tone 
Of a slow-moving bell: the white-haired man was gone! 
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Oh^ sleep not, my babe— -for the mora of to^norrow 
Will hash me to slumbers more tranqail than thine; 

The dark grave will shield me from shame and from sorrow, 
Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty are mine. 



Not long shall the arm of affection enfold 

Not long shalt then hang on thy mother's fond breast; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 

Who watch thee, and guard thee, when I am at rest! 

And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my dearest. 

The pangs of thy desolate parent to see : 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my fetters thou hearest. 

And none but the guilty should moura over me. 

And yet must I wake thee — ^for while thou art weeping, 

To calm thee, I stifle my tears for awhile ; 
But thou smiPst in thy dreams while thus placidly sleeping. 

And, oh, how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile I 

Alas, my sweet babe I with what pride had I pressM thee 
To the bosom that now throbs with terror aitd shame. 

If the pure tie of virtuous affection had bless'd thee. 
And hail'd thee the heir of thy father's high name ' 

But now, with remorse that avails not, I moura thee, 
Forsaken and friendless as soon thou wilt be ; 

In a world, if it cannot betray, that will scora thee— 
Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 

And when the dark thought of thy fate shall awaken 
The deep blush of shame on thy innocent cheek ; 

When by all, but the God of the orphan, forsaken, 
A home and a father in vain thou shalt seek. 

I know that the base world will strive to deceive thee^ 
With falsehood like that which thy mother beguil'd ; 

Deserted and helpless, to whom can I leave thee !— * 
Oh, God of the fatherless, pity my child I 
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A FACT. 



Grace, harmony, and elegance were raying forth their 
splendors for the delight of a nation — for Elssler was on the 
stage. The ballet of the evening was Le Dieu et la Bay^ 
adere. Perhaps the world does not afford a finer or more 
appropriate plot ; and rarely has a beautiful story been mar- 
ried to sweeter music. It does not, to be sure, admit those 
wild, those bewitching flights that make the peculiar magic 
of this surpassing creature ; but still it affords a fine display 
of the powers of the most wonderful pantome that ever 
acted eloquence. Mark how every limb of this airy being 
waves to the melodious music, as if the life that gives them 
motion had its origin and centre in those sounds — as if the 
music were an inspiration, that, like a transfusing deity, 
charged her whole frame with buoyant power. If you saw 
not the orchestra, you might suppose that her limbs gave ofT 
the music. One skilful to translate into sound these hiero- 
glyphics of motion, might write the opera by the eye. She 
sinks, as evening declines along the valleys ; she rises upon 
the sight, like morning dawning on the hills. As she throws 
forth her arms or feet, they seem to melt away into light, 
and to leave behind them a kind of flash. 

But from the dancing— -even from such dancing — my 
attention was diverted towards a young actress who sang 
in one of the chorusses. It was a new face, and surprisingly 
beautiful, and of a most original and engaging style of beau- 
ty, that lay rather in a flashing and sensitive expression 
than in the contour of the features. Her restless, glancing, 
dark eye, and the delicate impatience of her lip, indicated 
a genius that was little in keeping with the commonplace 
creatures around her. Her voice, too, though repressed by a 
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painful timidity, was infinitely superior to every other in the 
company, in a wild, enchanting sweetness. She sec^ned a 
mere child, but one could augur the most brilliant achieve- 
ments for such powers in the future. 

While I was wondering who it could be, and how she had 
got mto such an insignificant position, I saw my tall friend 
Granville making his way through the pit to get at ine, as 
I sat in the centre of it. He had been dining out, and his 
intellects, never of the clearest, were now in a state of the 
most charming confusion. Whether he was diverted at my 
sitting in the pit, or what other inexplicable jest had gotten 
into his head, he was no sooner seated than he began to 
giggle at nie, and, holding down his head, laughed sans 
intermission. He presently looked up at the stage, and 
made all sorts of ridiculous remarks about the performers. 
There was a fellow with long hair who played Bramah, 
and sang vilely. 

"Bramah's locks," said Granville, with a titter, "are 
in great order to-night : I wish his key was half as good." 
Then fixing on my little Malibran, who broke forth at that 
minute, "Hiss her oflT!" he stuttered out : " her voice is as 
cracked as her reputation T' 

"But not quite so false," said a clear voice behind, "as 
your pretensions to the character of a gentleman !'' 

I looked round, and saw the person from whom the voice 
proceeded. He was plainly a gentleman. Granville rose 
in his majesty to such a height, that I thought he was going 
to put his head out of the ventilator to call a constable. 
In a few moments the house was in an uproar — and " Turn 
them out !" resounded from every quarter. Both were ac- 
cordingly handed across the benches, and ejected from the 
door with the most satisfactory expedition. 

Such was my first acquaintance with two persons in 
whom I became afterwards a good deal interested. 

The next morning I went round among my friends, and 
found that the little singer had produced on others the im- 
pression she had made on me ; the manager also seemed to 
have become aware of her merits, for in an opera that was 
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It is many years since I was in a certain neighborhood 
among the mountains of New Jersey, where the riciiest culti- 
vation enhances the beauty of scenery unusually fine, though 
not wild or bold enough for sublimity. It was a valley 
somewhat extensive, bordered on the south by abrupt and 
very high hills, wooded to their summit, except a small strip 
of cultivated land near their base, and terminating on the 
north side in sloping uplands covered with the wealth of 
harvest A quiet stream murmured through the meadows, 
now narrowed between high banks, now expanding into a 
lakelet, near which stood a flour-mill. The house where 
I passed some days at this time, had lawns sloping down 
to the stream ; and I remember there flourished three large 
drooping willows, which I hoped might always escape the 
axe and grow old, as guardians of the crystal water. Their 
exact locality was fixed in my memory by the circumstance, 
that over their tops might be seen a cottage, situated on the 
side of the mountain, just in the verge of the woods and 
about half a mile distant. The loneliness of its situation 
gave it something of romance, and I observed then that what 
bad once been a garden was choked with tall weeds and 
briers, and that a rude screen of boards had been built di- 
rectly in front of the cottage, so as to shut out all view of 
the neighboring dwellings. This strange precaution seemed 
misanthropical; or, was it adopted for the purpose of -con- 
cealing from curious eyes what might pass within doors '2 
To my inquiry who occupied that hermit's hut, the reply 
was, "Walters .'^ 

" The B who married Jane S T 

« The same." 
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if her soul had become vocal in a harmony as various as its 
faculties. 

While the air proceeded, I saw the person whom I had 
encountered the night before at the bcdlei, come forward 
from the other room. He approached the instrument and 
looked at her for a minute or two, and then turned on hia 
heel and went back. When she saw him, an immediate 
change took place in her manner: her voice trembled — 
broke : she finished the piece in a hurried, defective manner, 
then glided away from the piano, and threw herself in a 
large chair near to me in a state of mingled excitement and 
exhaustion. I approached her. 

" The possession of so rich a talent,*^ said I, '' must confer 
upon you a happiness that common persons cannot conceive 
of." 

''^ I am most unhappy," she replied. 

^ It is strange," said I, " if one who can confer such delight 
on others, does not enjoy it herself." 

''The misery of the heart," said she, "is the inspiration 
of genius. Art is the monument of man's discontent." 

''Ah r said I, *'I gather from your song that you are in 
love." 

" I know not what is love. To have lost your soul in the 
being of another — to have your spirit kindled into a wild and 
infinite craving, and become a ship that sails an unknown 
sea without a rudder, a bird that soars without a home — 
this is not love ; it is anguish — ^it is rapture." 

Mrs. B. brought up the gentleman I have spoken of be* 
fore, and introduced him to her as Mr. Beaumont. As he 
approached, her face was suflTused with blushes and her 
head bent down upon her bosom. He conversed with her 
a little while very civilly, but perhaps a little coolly, and then 
withdrew. I spoke to her, but received no answer — and, 
looking at her, saw the tears silently gushing from her closed 
eyes. I tried to rouse her, but she seemed lost in gloom and 
hopeless dejection. I walked away, and spoke to Mr. Beau- 
mont. He was very gentlemanly, and impressed me so 
agreeably, I determined to cultivate him. 
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I 

When Clara appeared in the opera, she displayed a splen* 
dor of voice and a delicacy and precision of execution which 
raised her at one step to the highest eminence of admiration. 
She was under the highest excitement until she had distinct 
tokens of complete and unquestionable triumph ; her manner 
then rose to a calm dignily and a more exalted grace. The 
prima donna was totally eclipsed, and towards the close 
seemed content to play the second part. The town was 
taken as it were by storm ; everybody hastened to heap up 
honor and praises at her feet, and a career was opened which 
promised to outstrip even Malibran's. Her proud, ambitious, 
sensitive spirit seemed not to be satisfied with even these 
tributes ; and however high the homage of society rose, her 
mind seemed still above it 

There was a mystery about her character which interested 
me. I could see at once from her action and her singing 
that she possessed intense and fiery susceptibilities, and a 
heart that experience must have sounded to the depths. Yet 
was she the tenderest youth ; her manner and powers had 
the maturity of a woman, but her light, glancing, unsteady 
countenance was that of childhood. I determined to go 
and see her ; and as I know there is always one way to 
the female heart, I took with me some chains and rings as 
presents. I found her alone at her lodgings. I expressed 
the interest I felt in her, and assured her of the real friendii* 
ness of my wishes ; but it was in vain until I produced the 
gifts : her heart then opened itself, and we became very inti- 
mate and confidential. I told her of my sincere disposition 
to serve her, and that any communication she honored me 
with should be sacredly kept I at last prevailed on her to 
give me a little sketch of her history. 

"My father," said she, ''was a native of Italy, and a 
person of rank. He forfeited his estate for opposition to the 
Austrian tyranny, and came to this country poor. He mar- 
ried, and my mother died soon after my birth. We lived 
alone in the country. My father conceived that I showed 
extraordinary capacity for music ; and being himself pro- 
foundly instructed in that art^ be spent most of bis time in 
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developing the powers of my band and voice. His pride cut 
him off from associates on the one hand, and his poverty 
on the other ; and we lived therefore wholly alone. One 
day — it was one of those bright deep days in June when 
heaven seems to be descended on the earth and to encom* 
pass it — I walked out into the woods along the great road 
that passed near our house. A little brook crossed the way, 
and passed under a small s^one arch. I sat down beside it, 
and leaned over the water to pluck some flowers that grew 
in it. I presently heard a noise above me, and, looking itp, 
I saw standing on the arched bridge the most splendid being 
I ever beheld." She turned her head aside, and continued 
her story with her eyes fixed on the ground. '^ His beaming 
countenance, with his golden locks curling around it, made 
him glorious as the sun. I was dazzled and awed by bis 
beauty as if it had been a terror. My eye shrank from the 
lustre of his gaze, and I was ready to sink into the earth 
before him. He spoke to me, and his voice seemed to pierce 
to my heart and to subdue it : I could not resist it. He ask* 
ed me where I was going ; and I tdd him I was going into 
the forest to sing. He asked me to sing to him — and I tried, 
but could not, for my voice was wholly gone, and I said that 
I. could not sing without my piano. He made me show him 
where I lived, and promised to see me again, for he was then 
hurried. He then left me, and I sat down as one in a dream. 
It was an exquisite and perfect delight, as if a pure and un- 
fading sunlight shone upon my being. I sat there almost 
unconscious, I know not how long ; and it has seemed to md 
that I should not since have been so enslaved to his spirit, if 
I had not then, by meditating so long, imbibed that enchant- 
ment so deeply, and admitted it to the recesses of my bosom, 
and imbued my soul with it The next afternoon, a carriage 
came down from the house of a rich lady who lived at a 
little distance, to bring me up there with some of my music; 
and when 1 reached the place, I found that he wis there, 
and it was he that had told the lady of me, and caused her 
to send for me. There was a small party of young ladies 
in the parlor, and I went to the piano and played, and none 
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of them came near me ; but be came to me, and spoke in so 
soft a voice, and turned over tbe leaves for me ; and I touch- 
ed his hand, and felt his fragrant breath upon my cheek ; 
and I was so happy that I would gladly have died in that 
moment. After a little while, the company went in to tea 
in another room, and I came away : and when I bad left the 
house, I became so much afraid that I should not see him 
again, that I turned back to speak to him. A servant called 
bim into the entry — but when he came, my voice was gone ; 
and when he asked me what I wanted, I could not speak ; 
but I pointed to a little girl that was with me, and she told 
him I had come back to tell him that if he would come to 
my house the next day, I would play a particular piece he 
had asked for. And he thanked me kindly, and shook hands 
with me, and promised to come. What a flash of joy darted 
through me when I saw him, through the window, coming 
in the next day ! I thought I was happy in expecting him, 
but the thrill of rapture that my frame then trembled with, 
told me how dull and miserable my life had been before. I 
wanted to rush to his arms ; but though he was very kind 
and friendly, he was so cold, so frigid. I played, and as he 
sat beside me, that visit was a long ecstasy. I played on 
^nd on, that he might have no importunity of going away ; 
but at last he rose, and said that he must leave me : and I 
remained, exhausted and wretched. I went to my room and 
wept : it was ominous of my fate, for I never saw him again. 
Id after days it was my satisfaction to note all the places 
where he had sat, and I marked the leaves of my music-books 
which he had touched, that I might never forget them ; and 
I tried to find if he had not left something behind him, if it 
were only a straw or a leaf. And often and often did I sit 
beside the brook where I had met him, and picture him 
standing on the bridge ; and it seems to roe that then I was 
not wholly waking, but wrapped in a vision, dream being 
mingled into my life. But I was rudely awakened by the 
sudden death of my father. That event, which in other cir- 
cumstances might have prostrated me, roused and strength- 
ened my energies. I at first sank in despair, then my spirit 
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rose agaiDst the oppression of misery, and I braved and 
triumphed over it. My soul was absorbed in one resolution 
to find the person who had produced upon my feelings so 
ineflfaceable an impression. I said to myself, ' He loves me 
not, because I am poor and obscure ; I will go forth into the 
world ; I have genius, I can toil ; I will grow rich — I will be 
famous — I will subdue the world — I will win his aflTection.' 
I sold all the furniture except the piano ; I moved to the capi- 
tal, and I devoted my days and my nights for three years 
to the ardent prosecution of music. I was resolute, daring^ 
determined to succeed. I was intolerant of failtire ; I was 
incapable of it I offered my services at last to the manager 
of the theatre; and fearing lest I might be embarrassed, 
I appeared first in an obscure piece, unannounced. Since 
then, I have gained all the applause I could have wished for. 
I am famous. But, can I win his love ? I thought not of 
that defeat If I cannot, I am wretched in the midst of ray 
fame — I am overwhelmed in the pride of my triumph." 

I listened with deep interest to the wild and strange nar- 
ration of this child of passion. As she concluded her narra- 
tive, her manner became inexpressibly saddened ; the color 
left her cheek ; and she hung down her head as if in lifeless 
woe. I asked her if she had seen the person that she spoke 
of, since her appearance in public. 

" I have,*' she said, gloomily. 

" Have I your permission to guess who it is?^ said I. 

''Oh, no, no, no!" she cried, stretching out her arms: 
*' yoi^ do not know, and cannot possibly conjecture. You 
would certainly be mistaken." 

I had however no great difficulty in satisfying my own 
mind as to who the person was. I left this ardent and en- 
gaging female, greatly interested in her. 

I subsequently saw a good deal of Beaumont. Our tastes 
and pursuits were much alike, and we took to one another 
a good deal. He spoke of Clara with admiration of her 
genius, but with indifference of feeling. He did not appear 
to remember having seen her before. His affairs afterwards 
fell into some embarrassments. His debts were not large, 
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and would have been perfectly insignificaQt at another time 
tbaD ooe of universal commercial distress. He possessed 
a handsome real estate, but it was one of those seasons of 
prostrated values, when, as the Quarterly Review once said, 
a tailor might cheapen Carlton House. Some difficulty 
about trustees or outstanding titles rendered it impossible 
to mortgage. His creditors were pressing, and his property 
was on the point of being sold, and undoubtedly the state of 
the currency and the confusioo of the title would cause it to 
be sacrificed for a song. I heard these things with regret*— 
for it struck me that December was not a very agreeable pe- 
riod of the year in which to be turned out into the street 

1 was sitting alone in my room on a bleak, tempestuous 
night, when I heard a hurried tap at the door, which was 
opened immediately, and a person wrapped in a black cloak, 
dripping wet, came in. The cloak was thrown aside, and 
revealed the person of Clara Carelli. Her flushed counte- 
nance showed her high excitement She threw a packet 
upon the table. 

" I have heard,'' said she, breathlessly, " that Mr. Beau- 
mont has been arrested for debt. The amount of his debts 
is in money in that parcel. I beg of you that you will at 
once see it applied to the satisfying his creditors and pro- 
curing his release. But I enjoin upon you on no account 
to let hini know from whom incomes." 

I was astonished at thb sincere and affecting display of 
romantic attachment, and gazed for a moment in silence 
upon the beautiful and beaming countenance before me. 

''Do not delay," she cried ; "I ask you as a friend He 
may be at this moment in a noisome prison." 

I groaned inwardly as I listened to the hail driving against 
the windows, and I thought that the storm had never been 
so violent as it was at that moment Though passion might 
render one indifferent to the elements, yet I reflected / was 
not in love with Mr. Beaumont I was sure that she was 
mistaken in supposing that he had been arrested — for I knew 
that no man can be arrested who has property. I was going 
to tell her this, and to suggest that it would be more humane 
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to leave a man in prison than to bring him out of it on such 
a night : but when I looked on the exalted ardor that blazed 
in her animated features, I thought it would be cruel to 
dash her enthusiasm by showing that it was needless, or to 
diminish the glorious satisfaction she must feel in the con- 
sciousness of such a deed. I accordingly ordered a hackney- 
coach, and, having set her down at home, drove to Beau- 
mont's. Her last injunction to me was, not to disclose the 
person from whom the money came. When I reached his 
house, it was as I suspected ; he had not been arrested. 
However, I found that I had come very opportunely. His 
creditors were then with him, and they were arranging for 
the sale of his property. I called him aside, and put the 
money in his hands, with such information as to its source 
as I was permitted to give. He hesitated a long time about 
accepting it, but finally acquiesced. The men were paid 
on the spot, and I had the satisfaction before I left him of 
shaking hands with him as a free man. I drove of course 
at once to Clara's to inform her of the result Beaumont 
was penetrated with gratitude for an act which prevented 
the sacrifice of his property ; and the next day lodged in my 
hands security for re-payment. 

Beaumont and myself had once or twice called on Clara. 
On the occasion of his visits, her manner was generally 
depressed and silent. We called a day or two after this 
occurrence. 

" Ha !" said he, as we entered, '* I want you to sing for us 
that charming little air you gave us last night But — Made- 
moiselle Carelli — your piano is gone ; how is that T 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, with some con- 
fusion, '* It is sold." 

" Sold ! — why it is indispensable to you ! Ah ! ha ! I see ! 
Mademoiselle, you have been extravagant; you have got in 
debt You have been obliged to sell it." 

Her face was turned from him as she sat, and was deadly 
pale. She breathed hard. " No, no," said she. 

" Ah ! it is sold for somebody else, then ; you have some 
lover, perhaps, who is in difficulty." 
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" It was sold for you," she said, scarce articulately : then 
bursting into a passion of tears, added, *' I know not what 
I say." 

I came forward. I saw that her feelings had made her 
speak against her intention ; but I deemed that an explana- 
tion was indispensable. 

'^It is to this admirable person," said I, "that you are be- 
holden for the money you received through me. I myself 
am aware for the first time that the sale of her piano fur- 
nished part of the amount." 

Beaumont fell upon his knee, and pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

'' How can I express my obligation for such transcendent 
goodness? In uttering my gratitude, let me add to it my 
unfeigned love. It has always been the passionate wish of 
my heart to be loved sincerely and ardently. I was inter- 
ested in you from the moment I saw you ; and I should have 
expressed my feelings, had it not been " 

"I understand you," said she, interrupting him: "you 
thought me too humble — too base. I am unworthy of you, 
who are so noble." 

" Not so — not so," said he. " But I will be frank with 
you, Clara. Years ago, it was my fortune to meet with a 
young person whose beauty and genius captivated my heart. 
It was in the country ; I told not my love, but left her till 
I could see if such arrangements could be made as would 
permit me to declare myself. When I returned, she was 
gone ; and I have never seen her since. For her sake, I 
would not woo another ; but I am now certain of never find- 
ing her — and you alone are worthy to take that place of 
empire in my affections." 

It would be impossible to describe the fire of delight, and 
surprise, and pride that kindled her countenance as he pro- 
ceeded. When he had ended, she threw herself' into his 

arms, and cried, " I am she — I am she ! You remember " 

but her voice failed. She had fainted. 

When her senses were restored, I took my leave of a scene 
so hallowed to these parties as the mutual expression of a 
passion so profound, so delicious. 
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Beaumont often labored subsequently to account for his 
not having recognized her. The change of name, of posi- 
tion, of dress, and the great difference which three years^ 
and the development of a mind so ardent and mature had 
wrought, seemed to him to explain the mystery. But Clara, 
satisfied with his later affection, often rallied him on the 
want of depth in his first love. 
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T ASK not if the world unfold 

A fairer form than thine— 
Tresses more rich in glowing gold, 

And eyes of sweeter shine. 

It is enough for me to know 

That thou art fair to sight; 
That thou hast locks of golden flow, 

And eyes of playfiil light 

I ask not if there beat on earth 
A wanner heart than thine— 

A soul more rich in simple worth— 
A genius more divine. 

It is enough for me to prove 

Thou hast a soul sincere— 
A heart well made for quiet love— 

A fancy rich' and clear. 

Already by kind heav*n, so far 

Beyond my wishes blest, 
I would not, with presumptuous prayV, 

Petition for the best 

While thou art wise, and good, and fiiir. 

Thou art that best to me ; 
Nor would I, might I choose, prefer 

A lovelier stOl to thee. 
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It is many years since I was in a certain neighborhood 
among the mountains of New Jersey, where the richest culti- 
vation enhances the beauty of scenery unusually fine, though 
not wild or bold enough for sublimity. It was a valley 
somewhat extensive, bordered on the south by abrupt and 
very high hills, wooded to their summit, except a small strip 
of cultivated land near their base, and terminating on the 
north side in sloping uplands covered with the wealth of 
harvest. A quiet stream murmured through the meadows, 
now narrowed between high banks, now expanding into a 
lakelet, near which stood a flour-mill. The house where 
I passed some days at this time, had lawns sloping down 
to the stream ; and I remember there flourished three large 
drooping willows, which I hoped might always escape the 
axe and grow old, as guardians of the crystal water. Their 
exact locality was fixed in my memory by the circumstapce, 
that over their tops might be seen a cottage, situated on the 
side of the mountain, just in the verge of the woods and 
about half a mile distant. The loneliness of its situation 
gave it something of romance, and I observed then that what 
had once been a garden was choked with tall weeds and 
briers, and that a rude screen of boards had been built di- 
rectly in front of the cottage, so as icy shut out all view of 
the neighboring dwellings. This strange precaution seemed 
misanthropical; or, was it adopted for the purpose of -con- 
cealing from curious eyes what might pass within doors 'Z 
To my inquiry who occupied that hermit's hut, the reply 
was, " Walter B ." 

*• The B who married Jane 8 T 

« The same." 
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Her name called up distant recollections. I had seen 
Miss S. once at a rustic ball. She was a country beauty, 
rather better educated than most of the damsels who were 
her companions. Indeed, her father used to complain that 
she speni too much time in reading. His idea was, that 
after a girl had left school and completed her education, she 
iiad nothing more to do with books. But he rarely inter- 
fered exoept by a little grumbling with her pursuits, espe- 
cially as his house was always in the best order and his 
dinners excellent. Jane was a choice housekeeper, find her 
leisure hours she spent as pleased herself — not heeding her 
father's ominous shake of the head, when he saw her earn- 
estly devouring a book, or noticed the shelves filled with 
books in her little chamber. '^ She will leave off such follies 
when she marries," was hb consolatory remark ; and in truth, 
when the indulged girl did marry, whether she gave up her 
reading or not, she did not suffer it to interfere with her 
household duties. She was the most exemplary wife and 
mother in the country ; and all her neighbors predicted hap- 
piness from her union with young B . His father had 

left him a small farm well stocked, with a house large enough 
for comfort and even elegance ; and few men began life with 
better prospects of contentment. Walter was active and 
ambitious, and wanted to secure something more than a 
competence for old age. My acquaintance with the young 
couple had left them thus, and I was naturally somewhat 
surprised to find them living in a home of so little pre- 
tension. 

'^The only marvel about it," said the friend to whom 
I expressed my wonder, '^ is. that they have a home at alL 
Whea Walter took ta drink, his stock went first, and then 
his farm was neglected, till at last when sold to pay his debts, 
it brought less than half its value." 

Alas! it was the common story of the intemperate man: 
first, moderate indulgence in frequent convivial meetings 
with his friends ; then, occasional excesses that unfitted him 
for work for days, during which time he would vow and 
resolve and pledge hb word to his wife that each should be 
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the last — followed by more frequent returnings to the same 
excess, till the doom of the victim was sealed, and the very 
friends who had led him into the vice, abandoned him in 
disgusL 

Since the desertion of his boon companions, Walter had 
become gloomy and sullen— a mood which, under the ex- 
citement he now daily sought, gave place to wild and savage 
ferocity. The little children ran from him if they saw him 
on the road ; and it was rumored that bis wretched home 
too frequently witnessed his cruel brutality towards his un- 
ofiending wife. But he soon removed to his retired cottage 
on the mountain ; and the screen of boards he built, effec- 
tually excluded all observation. 

I listened to this melancholy history with the deepest sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate girl, now a helpless mother. iShe 
had sought no assistance from the neighbors, and few visited 
her, partly because they dreaded her husband, and partly 
because she herself did not encourage them. But some com* 
passionate persons sent her provisions from time to time. 

While I looked at the little dwelling which was now the 
scene of so much misery, with an aching heart for the count- 
less victims of this dreadful vice, a bright flash suddenly 
shot up from the roof of the hut, while at the same time a 
Ycdume of smoke poured from the chimney and upper win- 
dows. At the same moment a female figure rushed from 
behind the screen before mentioned, clasping an infant to 
her breast, and dragging along a child of about four years 
of age, and rapidly descended the slope of the mountain. 
Not many paces behind, her husband followed, calling upon 
her with shouts and execrations to return ; but his evident 
intoxication rendered it impossible for him to equal the speed 
of his flying wife ; and well was it for her, for a large knife 
was in his hand, which he brandished with frightful mena- 
ces. In less time than it would take to narrate what passed, 
several of the neighbors had run to meet her. Just as she 
reached the stream, through which she rushed with both 
children in her arms, then sank exhausted on the bank, they 
crowded round her with eager offers of assistance. 
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B. now came up, heedless of the men and women, who 
regarded him with looks of fear and horror. He had drop* 
|>ed ihe knife, but bad not changed his threatening tone ; 
ind with shocking imprecations re-ordered his wife to ''get 
ap, and come home this instant !" 

The poor woman uttered no reply — ^indeed she was hardlj 
•mpable of speech ; but the miller, a sturdy man, answered 
br her that she should go no more to the home of a Tillain 
who had nearly killed her. These words provoked B. to 
unbounded fury ; he rushed upon the man who had spoken 
them with such violence as to throw him off his guard, and 
would have strangled him but for the interference of others. 
When he found himself overpowered by superior strength, 
he revenged himself by the most fearful curses, vented espe- 
cially on his poor wife, whom again, with abusive epithets, 
he ordered to ''go home, and not expose herself in this ridi- 
culous manner !" 

"No, Walter," said his wife, rising at last, and confronting 
him with pale but determined face : " no — I will no/ return 
to you. I could have borne, as I have long done, your harsh- 
ness and violence towards me ; but you have this night raised 
your hand against the lives of these children ; and, as it is 
my duty before God to protect them^ I leave you forever !" 

Whatever reply the drunkard might have made, it was 
drowned in the indignant clamors of the bystanders, and he 
was hurried off to jail. His wife was cared for by her sym- 
pathising female acquaintance, and soon provided with a 
permanent situation, where by the labor of her hands she 
could support herself and her little ones. And soon, very 
soon, did her changed appearance bear witness to the im- 
provement. She became contented and even cheerful ; and 
the playful earedses of her children ^beguiled her of many sad 
thoughts. 

When B. awoke from his intoxication in prison, the recol- 
lection of what he had done, overwhelmed him with shame 
and remorse. He sent for one of his neighbors, and entreated 
him to go on his part to his injured wife, supplicate her for- 
giveness, and pledge the most solemn promises of future 
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amendment. Jane wept much ; she forgave him from her 
heart, as she prayed God he might be forgiven ; but she could 
not, dared not trust his oft-violated word, and sacrifice her 
children. Her determination was fixed ; and for weeks to- 
gether, though with a bleeding heart, she returned the same 
answer to the entreaties of her repentant husband. She dared 
not even see him, lest her resolution might be shaken. 

When at last R was discharged from jail, full of indig- 
nation at what he termed the cruel obstinacy of his wife, he 
made no effort to see her or the children ; but — after shutting 
himself pp a month or two in the cottage, which had been 
saved, by timely attention, from being burned on the night 
of Jane's escape — he departed, no one knew whither. He 
left a reproachful letter to his wife, professing himself driven 
to desperation, and laying on her the blame of his future 
crimes. No furniture of any value was found in the house, 
the greater part having been dispfi|ed of to procure food 
and — liquor. 

Two years after this occurrence, (I have the particulars 
from a friend,) a crowd was assembled round the jail in the 

little town of . A murder, under the most appalling 

circumstances, had been committed in the neighborhood : 
a man to whom suspicion attached had been arrested, and, 
after strict examination, committed for trial. Particulars 
that had transpired left no doubt of his guilt on the minds 
of the people ; and it was with suppressed execrations that 
the multitude followed the suspected felon to prison. When 
he disappeared from their sight within the gloomy walls, the 
popular rage broke out in groans and murmurs. One wo- 
man, young and interesting in appearance, who had listened 
with undisguised eagerness to a knot of idlers discussing the 
case, walked away when they ended their conference, and, 
presenting herself at the door of the magistrate who had 
conducted the examination, asked leave' to speak with him. 
It was the wife of B. She had seen her husband led to jail, 
loaded with the most terrible suspicions, and she came to 
have her worst fears allayed or confirmed. The magistrate 
soothed her by assuring her that the evidence against R^ 
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though Strong, was only circumstantial^ and by no means 
absolutely proved his guilt It was impossible to say what 
might be the event of the trial ; but there was ground for 
hope. Poor Jane clung to this hope : " Oh, sir," sobbed she, 
'* if he is guilty, and must die, it is I who have murdered him ' 
I deserted him, when all the world cast him out !" 

When the unhappy wife returned home, it was to give way 
to the bitter anguish of remorse — to weep and sob all night 
as if her heart would break. '* How have I been able to kneel 
night and morning to ask pardon of God," she cried to her- 
self, " when I refuse my aid to save a fellow being from de- 
struction ? And yet — these little ones," and she hung over 
lier sleeping children — the fair boy, with bright cheek shaded 
by his clustering curls ; and the sweet dark-eyed girl, so like 
him before excess had marred his manly beauty ! Could 
she have brought these innocent ones into wretchedness — 
perhaps guilt? Had she not done right to snatch them 
from ruin, even by abandoning their father ? She knelt once 
more, and prayed for guidance, for discernment of the right; 
and her mind was calmed. , 

Before noon the next day, the jail was again visited by 
groups of idlers, gazing into the window of B.'s cell, which 
looked upon the street. It might be that the prisoner was 
maddened by their taunts and derision ; he was leaping about 
with frantic gestures, clapping his hands and laughing im- 
moderately, or thrusting his face between the bars to gria 
defiance at his tormentors. Suddenly a woman — her face 
concealed by a drooping bonnet and thick veil — glided through 
the crowd, and, reaching up to the window, offered a parcel 
to the prisoner. He grasped it eagerly, with a wistful look, 
but the woman did not stay to be recognized. It was ob- 
served, as she hastened away, that her steps tottered, and 
she held down her head, apparently overcome by emotion. 
Well might the fearfully changed countenance of the accused 
appal one who had known him in better days ! 

The parcel contained a portion of food more palatable than 
is usually allowed to prisoners, and a small pocket Bible — 
the book B. had once prized — the gift of his dying mother. 
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His name was written on the first page in her hand. Many 
times in the week, always at dusk, did the same compas- 
sionate visitor stand at the grated window, and offer food or 
books to the prisoner, who was evidently affected by (he kind 
attention. He ceased his idiotic dancing and laughing ;. he 
answered nothing more to the upbraidii:gs of vagrants with* 
out; and those who looked into his window, saw him most 
frequently seated quietly at the table, reading, or with his 
head on his hand in deep thought. .With thankfulness un- 
speakable Jane saw the change ; but her joy was dashed 
with sadness, when on one of her visits the prisoner besought 
her, with piteous entreaty, to bring him a bottle of brandy. 

It now occurred to the wife to do what she had never 
dared when B. was at home — to force on his perusal some 
tracts containing the most awful warnings against intemper- 
ance, and encouragements to the victim to struggle for re- 
covery. He had no other books to beguile the time; he 
could not now, as formerly, rail at, or punish her, even had 
he any suspicion who she was : what might ensue if he read 
them ? Her effort was crowi^ed with success. Not a week 
had passed, when the abject entreaty for liquor — which had 
been urged night after night — was dropped, to be renewed 
no more. Jane's heart throbbed when she thought of this ; 
but, alas I even if he were really reformed, would he live to 
prove himself so ? 

Thus days rolled on, and the time for the trial arrived. 
The prisoner had communicated with his counsel ; witnesses 
bad been sent for ; the principal lawyer engaged in the pro- 
secution had unfolded the chain of evidence by which his 
guilt was to be proved ; the court was to open next morning. 
The accused had received some of his former acquaintance 
during the day — and as night drew near, he was alone. On 
his table lay a letter he had just written. He was pacing the 
room, tranquil, but with a mind filled with painful thoughts. 
The jailer opened the door, announced a name, received 
the prisoner's startled assent ; and the next moment the long 
estranged husband and wife were together. B. did not stir ; 
he was petrified by surprise ; but Jane rushed to him ; her 
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arms were round his neck, and she wept aloud. Her hus- 
band was moved, but struggled apparently with his pride : 
he unclasped her ajms, stepped back a little, and looked 
earnestly at her. 

Sad indeed the contrast between the two : the man almost 
spectral in aspect, haggard, wan, emaciated — not even the 
shadow of his former self; the woman blooming in the fresh* 
ness of almost maiden beauty ! No unhallowed vigils, or 
excess, or evil passions, had stamped their traces on her brow, 
or marred the symmetry of her form ; and the very purity 
and tenderness that shone in her expression rebuked the 
conscious dinner as loudly as if an angePs tongue had pro- 
claimed his degradation ! As he shrank back and stood thus 
silent, Jane stretched out her hands beseechingly — '^Oh, 
Walter !" she cried, " have you not yet forgiven me V 

" Forgiven you, Jane ? Oh, Heaven, what a wretch am I !" 

"1 was wrong, Walter, to desert you, even at the worst; 
but oh, say you do not bear hard thoughts toward me P 

"Tell me, Jane — is it you who brought me these?* — 
pointing to the books. 

" Yes, Walter — ^for I thought you would read them now ; 
and " 

She was interrupted by the sobs of her husband : he sapk 
on his knees as if to thank her ; but to prevent that, she 
knelt with him, and prayed for him in the deep emotion of 
her heart. 

When B. was sufficiently calm he asked after his children, 
and, pointing to the table, said — "There, Jane, is a letter 
I had written you, in a better spirit, I (rust, than the lasu 
If it were God's will I should live longer, I might make a 
better husband and father; but I dare not think of that 
now." 

Jane longed to ask one question, but her tongue refused 
to utter the words. Her husband seemed to read the mean- 
ing of her anxious look. 

"Before high Heaven,** said he, "I declare to you that 
1 am innocent of the crime for which I shall be tried to-mor- 
row I" 
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A shriek of joy, scarce suppressed , burst from the wife : 
she clasped her hands and raised them upwards ; gratitude 
denied her speech. 

" Then you will live !" she gasped at length. 

'< No, Jane, I dare not hope it : and I deserve to die, I am 
guiltless of murder — but what have I been to you and my 
children? What have I been these last years? — a reckless 
outcast — my own destroyer — the enemy of God ! I tell you, 
Jane — I have long looked to the gallows as the end of my 
career, and I have come to it at last ! But I have mastered 
the tyrant that brought me to this — yes, I have!" He 
laughed convulsively as he said this — and his wife turned 
pale. " Look here, Jane — look here !" — and, lifting up the 
coverlit of his bed, he produced several bottles of brandy and 
whiskey. They were fuU t 

"I asked you to give me liquor," he continued, *'and you 
would not ; but others, less merciful, brought these to me ! 
Do not shudder, and grow so pale, Jane. I swear to you, 
I have not tasted one drop, though I have had them a fort- 
night ! Those books saved me, for I read of even worse cases 
than mine. I took an oath, Jane, on the Bible you brought 
nie the first night — my mother's Bible — that I would never 
taste liquor again : and I kept these, to try if I covld keep 
my resolution." 

*^ Oh, Walter !*' was all the sobbing wife could say — but 
her tears were those of joy. 

'' You know, Jane, I was always fond of books ; and if I 
had not been a slave to drink, I might have been fit society 
even for the judges who are to try me to-morrow. Oh, if 
I could only live my life over ! But it is too late now ; yet 
it is something, is it not," — and his pale face kindled — ^' to 
think that I can^ that I hone overcome the fiend at last? — 
that I shall not die a drunkard! Remember that, and let 
everybody know it I have it written here in your letter. 
God will remember it, will he not, when my soul stands be- 
fore him in judgment?" 

'' Oh, my husband, yoa shall not die I" cried the wife, as 
with streaming tears she clasped him again to her arms 
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worship, blended with the rites of heathenism. They pro- 
fessed great reverence for the five books of Moses, but reject 
ed the Prophets ; and their religion therefore was a mixture 
of perverted Judaism and idolatry. 

As Jesus '^ sat thus on the well," a stranger, covered with 
the dust, and weary with the toik of travel, 'Uhere cometh 
a woman of Samaria to draw water." Cherishing the anti- 
pathies and the prejudices of her people, and perceiving from 
the appearance of the stranger that he was a Jew, she cast 
upon him a suspicious and scornful look, and was about to 
accomplish her task and retire, when Jesus ventured to ad- 
dress her and to say, " Give me to drink " She had not 
learned that a cup of cold water given in the name of a dis- 
ciple would secure a reward ; and she immediately commenced 
an attack upon his peculiarities as a Jew, and expressed her 
marvel that he should ask a favor of her, being a Samaritan. 
Political causes first, and religious difierences afterward, 
had conspired to produce a deep and bitter animosity between 
the two nations. The Jews were accustomed to regard the 
Samaritans as more hopeless even than the heathen, and 
refused them the courtesies and common civilities of life. 
But Jesus, though a Jew, had no prejudices to gratify and 
no animosities to express. He loved, with equal warmth, 
the race, irrespective of national or social distinctions. He 
came to break down the division-walls, and unite the human 
family in the bonds of a loving brotherhood. He perceived 
that there was an opportunity, through the instrumentality 
of this degenerate daughter of an apostate people, of forward- 
ing the designs of his mission. She was a humble woman, 
and, as the sequel of her history shows, a bad woman ; but 
still, she needed what she had no intention of receiving — she 
needed water, not froAi Jacob's well, but from the well-springs 
of eternal life. At this juncture, Jesus gives her sone inti^ 
mation of the nature of his person and the design; «f bis 
mission ; " and said unto her, < If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee. Give me to drink, thou 
wouldest hate asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water.' " He employed the beautiful and expressive 
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figure of water to represent the parity, the freeness^ the 
refreshiug and purifying influence of the blessing he was * 
able to confer. But the saying of Jesus was dark to her ; 
she had no conception of better water than could be drawn 
from Jacob's well ; he himself had drank there, his children, 
and his cattle. She prided herself upon being a descendant 
of Jacob ; and this well had come down, through ttironging 
and cherished associations, as a gift and a blessing from the 
venerable patriarch to the Samaritans. She felt almost 
indignant at the suggestipni that he, a wajifarer a^d a Jew^ 
should presume to furnish water purer and fresher than that 
which she 'was accustomed to draw. And besides, if he 
thought to diaw from this well, he was destitute of the neces- 
sary means: "Whence, then," says she, "hast thou that 
living water?" Jesus now introduces a beautiful contrast 
between the water of Jacob's well and that which he was 
able to furnish : " Whosoever drinketh of this water, shall 
thirst again." It only affords a temporary relief — a momen-; 
tary gratification. It is neither a satisfying nor a permanent 
good. " But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be in him a well of water springing up into 6ver-> 
lasting life." Here there is a real good, a permanent bless* 
mg. The selfish desires of the woman are excited, but still 
she has no conception of: the rich bestowment Her mind 
is carnal, her thoughts are groveling and. earthly, and sh^ 
saitb unto him, "Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not| 
neither come hither to draw" This language implies that 
she had no just apprehension of the meaning of the Saviour's 
words, and no preparation of heart for the reception of the 
blessing which he came to bestow. She would like to be 
relieved from the fatigues of her daily toil. She would like 
a water possessing such remarkable qualities as to supersede 
the annoyance of thirst, and the necessity of repairing to 
the well for the purpose of meeting her urgent and every^^y 
wants. But we doiibt whether she bad any confidence ia 
Jesus, as being able to furnish such water, and her request 
was probably the language of irony ratfier than the simple 
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and* earnest desire of her heart Jesus now with the most 
- consummate skill, and without any apparent design, proceeds 
to expose her guilt and her manner of life. ^* Qo/* says he, 
**catl thy husband, and come hither." With a cashless 
indiflerence she replied, /'I have no husband." Jesus said 
unto her, ''Thou hast well said, 'I have no husband ;' for 
thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now hast 
is not thy husband ; in that saidst thou truly." The woman 
is startled at this announcement ; not that it is strange or 
new to her, but that a stranger, whom she had casually met, 
who had no intercourse with her countrymen, and conse- 
quently could not have been Informed of the facts of her 
previous history, should thus be able to mirror forth the char- 
acteristic features of her life. Though he was gentle and 
unostentatious, yet there was an earnest and quiet dignity 
in his manner which gave tremendous power to this reve- 
lation of her guilt. She felt condemned for her sin, and 
overwhelmed with the conviction that she was in the presence 
of One who knew her whole life. She could not deny the 
allegation touching her present criminal connection, or her 
past irregular conduct; and hence, with troubled emotions, 
she feplied, " Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet," — a per- 
son gifted with superior knowledge, and favored with secret 
revelations from the Most High. Stung by self-mortificatioQ 
and reproach, she desired to divert the mind of the Saviour 
from conversation so painful as that touching her personal 
guilt, and endeavored to draw him into a controversy as to 
the appropriate place of worship. "Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship." This bad long been a vexed 
question between the Jews and Samaritans — the former 
maintaining that Mount Zion was the spot on which the 
temple was to be erected. Accordingly, after their return 
from their captivity in Babylon, and by the authority of God, 
they set about the work. The Samaritans, at first, proposed 
to assist them; but the Jews, perceiving that they were 
actuated by political motives rather than from any love for 
true religion, declined their offer. This greatly exasperated 
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the Samaritans, and, with Sanballat at their head, endeavor- 
ed to defeat the efforts of Nehemiah in building the walls. 
Foiled in this, they at length obtained leave of the Persian 
monarch to build a temple for themsfves. This was erected 
on Mount Gerisim, a short distance from Sychar ; and the}^ 
strenuously contended, that that was the spot designated by« 
Moses as the place where the nation should worship. Priests 
were selected irrespective of the Levitical order, rites were 
celebrated, and thus the religion of the Samaritans was per- 
petuated, and became, of course, a constant source of quarrel 
and alienation between the two nations. The Saviour, how- 
ever, was not to be drawn into an unimportant matter in 
relation to the place or the formalities of worship. His aim 
was to impress the mind of the woman with the importance 
of personal religion — spiritual wcrskip — superior to any 
which consists in mere outward form or ceremony. Hence 
his reply : '' Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father." The dispensation of forms and onerous services 
is about to close — a new and better one is about to commence, 
when " the true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship him.'' 
He needs no ecclesiastical pomp of pillars and fretted roof as 
the place^ or golden censers and gorgeous vestments as the 
means of acceptable worship. He demands the worship of 
the inner man ; and he 4s the most acceptable worshipper 
who presents to him '^ the offering of a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 
The broad, all-brilliant arch of heaven, or the quiet grove, 
vocal with the carol of bird-voices, or even the humble cot- 
tage, may be the temple where such sacrifices are offered. 
In addressing the true worshippers, the apostle says, " Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you ? For the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are." There were^ those in the days of our Saviour 
who were continually chanting the praises of the temple ; 
whose religion consisted in a heartless observance of forms 
and outward display ; and there are those in these latter days 
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who are efftr speaking of the Aurc^ — the beauty of its wor- 
ship and the regular succession of its priesthood. Now, Je- 
sus, by his reply to the womaa of Samaria, would teach us, 
that forms aad chants and regular successions are of vastly 
less importance than the worship of the heart. Not that he 
Vas indifferent to an appropriate form ; for everything in his^ 
kingdom must be done decently and in order. He recognized 
the Hebrew ritual as of Divine appointment — as adapted 
to facilitate the purposes of worship, and through which, a 
knowledge of God could be secured and retained. The form 
of the Samaritan worshiji had never received the Divine 
sanction, and its tendency was only in the direction of dark- 
ness and error. Hence he says to the woman, '^ Ye worship 
ye know not what : we know what we worship ; for salvation 
is of the Jews." God had selected them out of all the nations 
of the earth as the depositories of bis word, as the honored 
agency for preserving and perpetuating the knowledge of 
himself in a dark and degenerate world. The Samaritans^ 
on the contrary, had received no such honor, but were aliens 
from the truth, and had built a temple, and adopted a cor- 
rupted form of worship, without Divine authority. Our Sa- 
viour, therefore, indirectly though really, settled the question 
at issue as to the place of worship ; yet so settled it, as to 
leave the impression that place and form were of less conse- 
quence than the moral state of the affections. ^ 

The woman, though she recognized the weary traveler 
before her as a prophet, seems not to have been satisfied with 
his exposition, and said unto him, " I know that Messias 
Cometh, which is called Chrbt ; when he is come, he will 
tell us all things.'^ The Samaritans receiving, as they did, 
the Pentateuch, cherished the expectation of a coming Mes- 
siah. They believed that he would instruct them more per- 
fectly as to the manner of their faith and worship. The 
conversation had now reached that point when a sublime 
and startling announcement might be made. The mind of 
the woman had become interested ; she had acknowledged 
that the Person speaking to her was a prophet, and hence 
truthful and worthy of confidence ; she had confessed her 
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belief iQ the Messiah ; and Jesus coold s%y to h^r what he 
could not say to the Jews^ for they were not able to bear ic, 
^ I that spwfc unto thee am As." The truth flashed upon 
her mind as from a thousand mirrors. She bowed to his 
Divine authority, and believed; and, forgetful of everything 
else, and in an ecstasy of joy, "she left her water-pot, and 
went away into the city, and saith to the men, ' Come, see 
a man that told me all things that ever I did ! Is not this 
the Christ V " She was doubtless converted to the faith of 
Jesus ; yet she states her faith modestly, in the form of an 
inquiry, lest she should appear to dictate in a matter, of all 
others ^the most important, and deserving the highest con- 
sideration. In the streets of the city she boldly declared, 
that— 

"He told me of things that I deemed were unknowii 
Save unto myself and my chosen alone; 
And all that I knew he perused In my soul, 
As it bowed to bis will, and confessed his control. 

'"A Prophet! a Prophet!* I uttered, amazed; 
'Our Giod for bis people a Prophet bath raised! 
An Angel hath come from the light of his throne, 
The Messiah at last to the world to make known!* 

'^Cyerawed'by his words, from hb presence I tnmed. 
With my heart full of thought, as it flntter*d and burned 

• With the weight of the manreU I heard and I saw. 
By that fountain whose water I wandered to draw. 

''Thus, thus have I told what so lately befel 
My wondering soul at the Patriarch's well; 
Where the waters, though sweet, as the wayfarer sip?, 
Yet sweeter the words of that bright Strangfer*s lips.** 

This simple testimony of the woman produced no little 
excitement in the city of Sychar. She preached Christ unto 
the people, and their hearts seemed to have been opened to 
receive the truth ; for they assembled in multitudes at Jacob's 
well, and heard from the lips of Jesus himself the wonderful 
works of God ; and many believed on him, not from the say- 
ing of the woman merely, but they heard for themselves, 
and knew that he was indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. 
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From this insfractive oarraiiye some important leaaons 
may be learned. 

We see manifested the two natures of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He appeared, as he sat weary upon the well, as a man. As 
such, he was subject to human infirmities. He wearied as 
a man ; he thirsted as a man ; he hungered as a man, ^' for 
his disciples were gone away into the city to buy meat ;" he 
possessed social sympathies as a man. If we pass beyond 
the simple record of the narrative, we find the proofs of his 
humanity scattered all along his history, from, his birth to his 
death. He increased in knowledge and wisdom and stature 
as a man ; he toiled and was tempted and sufiered and died 
as a man. But he was not merely a man. He was '< God 
manifest in the flesh." He knew the character of the woman 
of Samaria, as God ; he knew the thoughts of men, as God ; 
he cast out devils, he healed the sick, and raised the dead, 
as a Divine Being. He confidently pointed to his works, 
and said to his accusers, ^ These are my witnesses," and they 
bore ample proof of the divinity of bis mission^ And when 
the woman of Samaria expressed her belief in a coming Mes- 
siah, he positively declared, " I that speak unto thee am he." 
Could he have been mistaken 7 Did he not know his own 
nature, offices, and work ? He then, who sat on the well 
and talked thus with the woman, was Cfod-man — **the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world." 

We see the nature of true religion. . It is not a mere form, 
or outward ceremony. It is represented under the figure of 
water — <^ a well of water, springing up into everlasting life.^ 
It is a purifyinff principle — it makes men better, holier, 
cleansing them of the impurities of an unholy life. It is an 
open and ample fountain, in which all may wash and be 
clean. It is a satisfying principle — " Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst" .Men 
drink at other fountains — the fountain of sensual pleasure — 
the fountain of earthly abundance and popular applause — 
and thirst again. They are not satisfied with temporal good ; 
it does not ftiake them happy. Give them all that their 
greedy imaginations may have coveted — wealth, fame, and 
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sensual gratificatioa — and they are continually thirsting for 
more. Nothing short of true religion can meet the deep, 
strong, earnest desires of the human soul. This too is an 
active principle; this well of water is continually "spring- 
ing up into everlasting life." The water never becomes stag- 
nant and still, and consequently impure and unhealthy. It 
IS a Uving fountain — ^making verdant and fruitful every- 
thing around it. 
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WHAT THOUGH ILL BETIDE US. 

BT 0. D. aXVABT. 

• 

01 WHAT though ill betide ns^ 

If those we love are nigh, 
To soothe the brow of sorrow, 

And calm the heaving sight 
One loving smile will banish 

The cloads of care and pain; 
One loving word will bring us 

Joy's sunshine back again. 

The darkest storm that sadness 

E*er cast upon the heart, 
Is but a fleeting shadow, 

Which love can bid depart: 
No weight of wo can 'thrall us, 

If those we love are near, 
To soothe the drooping spirit, 

And diy the falling tear. 

Our best and brightest treasure, 

Our balm for every pain, 
Is in the hearts tliat love u»— 

A linked and golden chain. 
And with that chain to guard 

A charmed and shining mail — 
O! what though ill betide us, 

It cannot long prevail. 






HOME AND WOMEN. 

Our homes — what is their corner-stone but the virtue of 
women ? And on what does social well-being rest, but on 
our homes ? Must we not trace all other blessings of civilized 
life to'tbe door of our private dwellings 7 Are not our hearth- 
stones — guarded by the holy forms of conjugal, filial, and 
parental love, (the comer-stones of church and state) — 
more sacred than either — ^more necessary than both 7 Let 
our temples crumble, and our academies decay — let every 
public edifice, our halls of justice, and our capitok of state, 
be leveled with the dust — but spare our homes. Man did 
not invent, and he cannot improve or abrogate them. A 
private shelter to cover in two hearts dearer to each other 
than all ihfi world — high walls to seclude the profane eyes 
of every human being — seclusion enough for children to feel 
that mother is a peculiar name — this is home, and here is 
the birthplace of every virtuous impube, of every sacred 
thought Here the church and the state must come for their 
origin and support Oh, spare our homes ! The love we 
experience there, gives us our faith in an Infinite Goodness ; 
the purity and disinterested tenderness of home is our fore- 
taste and Our earnest of a better world. In the relations 
there established and fostered, do we find through life the 
chief solace and joy of existence. What friends deserve the 
name compared with those whom a birthright gave us? 
One mother is worth a thousand friends — one sifter, dearer 
and truer than twenty intimate companions. We who have 
played on the same hearth under the light of smiles — ^who 
date back to the same season of innocence and hope — in 
whose veins runs the same blood — do we not find that years 
only make more sacred and important the tie that binds us? 
Coldness may spring up — distance may separate — dififerent 
spheres may divide ; but those who can love anything, who 
continue to love at all, must find that the friends who God 
himself gave are wholly unlike any we can choose for our- 
selves, and that the yearning for these is the strongest spark 
in our expiring affection. 
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[The following story is founded upon facts which occurred during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. The leading incidents are 
•till in the memory of many of the inhabitants of Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania.] 

Elizabeth Wilson was of humble though respectable 
parentage. From infancy she was remarked for beauty and 
a delicate nervous organization. Her brother William, two 
years older, was likewise a handsome child, with a more 
sturdy and vigorous frame. He had a gentle, loving heart, 
which expended its affections most lavishly on his mother 
and little sister. In their early years Lizzy was his constant 
shadow. If he went to the barn to hunt for eggs, the little 
one was sure to run prattling along with him, hand in hand. 
If he pelted walnuts from the tree, she was sure to be there 
with her little basket, to pick them up. They sat on the 
same blue bench to eat their bread and milk ; and with the 
first jack-knife he ever owned, the affectionate boy carved 
on it the letters W. and E. for William and Elizabeth. The 
sister lavishly returned his love. If a pie was baked for her, 
she would never break it till Willie came to share ; and she 
would never go to sleep unless her arms were about his 
neck. 

Their mother, a woman of tender heart and yielding tem« 
per, took great delight in her handsome children. Oflen^ 
when she went out to gather chips or brush, she stopped to 
look in upon them, as they sat on the blue bench, feeding 
each other from their little porringers of bread and milk 
The cross-lights from a side-window threw on them a reflec- 
tion of the lilac bushes, so that they seemed seated in a flow- 
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eriDg-grove. It was the only picture the poor woman had : 
but none of the old masters could have equalled its beauty. 

The earliest and strongest development of Lizzy's charac- 
ter was love. She was always caressing her kitten, or twi- 
ning her arms about Willie's neck, or leaning on her mother's 
lap, begging for a kiss. A dozen times a day she would look 
earnestly into her mother's eyes, and inquire, most beseech- 
xn^ly^ *' Does you love your little Lizzy ?" And if the fond 
answer did not come as promptly as usual, her beautiful eyes, 
always plaintive' in their expression, would begin to swim 
with tears. This ''strong necessity of loving," which so per- 
vades the nature of woman, the fair child inherited from her 
gentle mother ; and from her, too, inherited a deficiency of 
firmness, of which such natures have double need. To be 
every thing, and do every thing, for those she loved, was the 
paramount law of her existence. 

Such a being was of course born for sorrow. Even in 
infancy, the discerning eye might already see its prophetic 
shadow resting on her expressive countenance. The first 
great afBiction of her life was the death of her mother, when 
she was ten years old. Her delicate nerves were shattered 
by the blow, and were never afterwards fully restored to 
health. The dead body of her beloved mother, with large 
coins on the eye-lids, was so awfully impressed on her ima- 
gination, that the image followed her everywhere, even into 
her dreams. As she slept, tears often dropped from her 
tremulous eye-lashes, and nightmare visions made her start 
and scream. There was no gentle voice near to soothe her 
perturbed spirit ; none to throw an angel's shining robe over 
the hideous spectre that lay so cold and stiff in the halls of 
memory. Her father fed and clothed his children, and caused 
them to be taught to read and write. It did not occur to him 
that any thing more was included in parental duty. Of 
clothing for the mind, or food for the heart, he knew nothing, 
for his own had never been clothed and fed. He came weary 
from daily toil, ate his supper, dozed in his chair awhile, and 
then sent the children to bed. A few times after the death 
of his wife, he kissed his daughter ; but she never ventured 
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to look into his eyes, and ask, " Does you love your little 
Lizzy ?" Willie was her only consolation ; and all he could 
do was to weep passionately with her, at everything which 
reminded them of their mother. 

Nature, as usual, reflected back the image of the soul that 
gazed upon her. To Lizzy's excited mind, everything ap- 
peared mysterious and awful, and all sounds seemed to wail 
and sigh. The rustling of the trees in the evening wind 
went through her, like the voice of a spirit ; and when the 
nights were bright, she would hide her head in her brother's 
bosom, and whisper, *' Willie, dear, I wish the moon would 
not keep looking at me. She seems to say something to me, 
and it makes me afraid." 

All susceptible souls have felt thus, particularly when un* 
der the influence of grief: ' 

" The snow of deepest silence 

0*er everything doth fall ; 
So beautiful anaquiet, 

And yet so like a pall — 
As if all life were ended, 

And rest were come to all." 

Such a state of feeling, long indulged, could not be otherwise 
than injurious to a bodily frame originally delicate. The 
sensitive child soon became subject to fits, the severity of 
which at times threatened her life. On coming out of these 
spasms, with piteous tones and bewildered looks she would 
ask, "Where is my mother?" 

At the end of a year an important change came over the 
lonely household. A strong, active step-mother was intro- 
duced. Her loud voice and energetic tread, so different from 
her own quiet and timid mother's, frightened poor Lizzy. 
Her heart more than ever turned back upon itself, and listen- 
ed to the echoes of its own yearnings. Willie, being old 
enough to work on the farm, was now absent most of th^ 
day ; and the fair girl, so richly endowed by nature with al^ 
deep feelings and beautiful capacities, so lavish of her aflTee 
lions, so accustomed to free outpourings of love, became 
reserved, and apparently cold ^and stupid. When the step- 
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mother gave birth to an infaat, the foaatains of feeling were 
again unsealed. It was her delight to watch the babe, and 
minister to its wants. But this development of the affections 
was likewise destined to be nipped in the bud. The step- 
mother, though by no means hard-hearted, was economical 
and worldly-wise. She deemed it most profitable to employ 
a healthy, stout niece of her own, somewhat older than Eliza- 
beth, and to have her step-daughter bound out in some family 
where she could do light labor. It was also determined that 
William should go to service ; and his place of destination 
was fifty miles from that of his sister. 

The news of this arrangement was very bitter to the chil- 
dren. Both answered their father, very meekly, that they 
were willing to go; but their voices were deep, sad, and 
almost inaudible. Without saying another word, the boy 
put on his hat, and the girl her sun-bonnet, and taking each 
other by the hand, they went forth, and roamed silently to 
their mother's grave. There they stood for a long time, 
still— still — and their tears dropped fast on the green sod. 
At last, Elizabeth sobbed out, " Oh, if dear mother was alive, 
Willie, we should not have to go away from home." But 
Willie could only answer by a fresh outburst of grief A 
little clump of wild flowers nodded over the edge of the 
mound. The aflectionate boy cut two of them, and said, 
" Let us keep these, Lizzy, to remember mother by." 

The flowers were carefully pressed between the leaves of 
Lizzy's Testament, and when the sorrowful day of parting 
came, one was nicely folded in a paper for Willie. " Now, 
dear sis, give me that nice little curl," said he, putting his 
finger on a soft, golden-brown ringlet, that nestled close to 
her ear, and lay caressingly on her downy cheek. She glanced 
in the fragment of a glass that served them for a mirror, and 
with eyes brimful of tears, she answered, " Oh, Willie, I can* 
not give you thai. Doyn't you remember how dear mother 
used to wet my head all over with cold water, to make my 
hair curl? She used to laugh when I shook my head, and 
made the curls go all over my forehead ; and she would 
kiss that little curl in particular. She said it was such a 
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darling little curL" Thus childishly did the innocent ones 
speak together. The brother twisted the favorite curl round 
his finger, and kissed it too; and a bright tear fell on it, and 
l^iittered in the sunshine. 

William lefi home a few days earlier than his sister, and 
bitterly did the lonely one sob herself to sleep that night 
She shuddered in the dark, and when the moon looked in 
at the window, its glance seemed more mournful than ever. 
The next morning, she fell from the breakfast-table in a fit 
more severe than usual. But as she soon recovered, and 
as these spasms now occurred only at distant intervals, her 
step-mother thought she had better be in readiness to depart 
at the appointed time. 

The wagon was brought to the door, and the father said 
to her, " Lizzy, put on your bonnet, and bring your bundle. 
It is time to go." Oh, how the poor child lingered in her 
little bed-room, where she and Willie slept in their infant 
days, and where the mother used to hear them say their 
prayers, and kiss them both, as they lay folded in each 
others arms. To the strong step-mother she easily said 
good bye ; but she paused long over the cradle of the babe, 
and kissed each of his little fingers, and fondly turned a little 
wave of sunny hair on his pure white forehead. Her heart 
swelled, and she had to swallow hard to keep down the sobs ; 
for it was her cradle, and she was thinking how her mother 
used to sing her to sleep. Her father spoke to her in a tone 
of unusual tenderness, as if he too remembered her infancy, 
and the gentle one who used to rock her in that cradle. 
'< Come, Lizzy," said he, " it is time to ga You shall come 
back and see the baby before long." With blinded eyes she 
stumbled into the wagon, and turned and looked back as 
long as she could see the old elm-tree by her bed-room win* 
dow, where ijl the summers of her young life she had watch- 
ed the swallows come and go. 

It is a dreary iate for a loving and sensitive child to be 
bound out at service among strangers, even if they are kind- . 
hearted. The good woman of the house received Lizzy in 
a very friendly manner, and told her to make herself at home. 
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But the word only sent a raournful echo through her heart. 
For a few days, she went about in a state of abstraction that 
seemed like absolute stupidity. Her step-mother had pre- 
pared them for this, by telling them there was something* 
strange about Lizzy, and that many people thought her fits 
had affected her mind. Being of coarser and stronger na- 
tures, they could none of them imagine that the slow stag- 
nation of the heart might easily dim the light of intellect 
in a creature so keenly susceptible. But by degrees, the 
duties required of her roused her faculties into greater activi- 
ty ; and when night came, she was fortunately too weary- 
to lie awake and weep. Sometimes she dreamed of Willie, 
and her dreams of him were always bright and pleasant ; 
but her mother sometimes fondled her with looks of loye, 
and sometimes came as the pale cold spectre. Thus the 
months passed slowly away. Her father came to see her at 
distant intervals, and once in a great while a letter came 
from Willie, in a large stiff hand. Unaccustomed to writing, 
he could not through that medium tell much that was pass- 
ing in his heart. That he wanted badly to see his sister, 
and often kissed the flower they plucked from the dear mo- 
ther's grave, was the substance of all his epistles. 

In the mean time, Lizzy was passing into womanhood. 
Childhood and youth kissed each other, with new and glow- 
ing beauty. Her delicate cheeks mantled with a richer color, 
and her deep blue eyes, shaded with long fringes of the 
darkest brown, looked out upon life with a more earnest and 
expressive longing. Plain and scanty garments could not 
conceal the graceful outline of her flexile figure, and her mo- 
tions were like those of some pretty timid animal, that has 
always stepped to sylvan sounds. She was not aware of her 
uncommon loveliness, though she found it pleasant to look 
in the glass, and had sometimes heard strangers say to each 
other, " See that pretty girl !" 

There were no young men in the immediate neighborhood, 
and she had not been invited to any of the rustic dances or 
quilting frolics. One bashful lad in the vicinity always con- 
trived to drive his cows past the house where she lived, and 
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eagerly kept watch for a glimpse of her, as she went to the 
barn with her milkitig-pails. But if she happened to pass 
near enough to nod and smile, his cheeks grew red, and his 
voice forsook; and she could not know or guess that he 
would lie awake long that night, and dream of her smile, 
and resolve that some time or other he would have courage 
to tell her how handsome she was, and how the sight of her 
made his heart throb. She did not yet know that she could 
love anybody better than she had loved Willie. She had 
seen her darling brother but twice during their three years 
of separation ; but his image was ever fresh and bright in 
her memory. When he came to see her she felt completely 
happy. While he gazed upon her with delighted eyes, her 
affectionate nature was satisfied with love ; for it had not 
yet been revedfed to her in the melting glance of passion. 
Yet the insidious and unquiet power already began to fore* 
shadow itself in vague restlessness and romantic musings ; 
for she was at an age — 

'^To feel a wont, yet scarce know what it ia; 
To seek one nature that is always new, 
Whose glance is warmer than another*s kias : 
Such longing instinct fills the might)r scone 
Of the young heart with one mysterious hope." 

At last, an important event occurred in Lizzy^s monotonous 
existence. A young girl in the village was to be married, 
and she was invited to the quilting party. It was the first 
invitation of the kind she had ever received, and of course 
it occupied her thoughts day and night Could she have 
foreseen how this simple occurrence would affect her whole 
future destiny, she would have pondered over it still more 
deeply. .The bridegroom brought a friend with him to the 
party — a handsome dark-eyed young man, clerk of a store 
in a neighboring town. Aware of his personal attractions, 
he dressed himself with peculiar care. Elizabeth had'never 
seen anything so elegant ; and the moment his eye glanced 
upon her, he decided that he had never seen anything half 
so beautiful. He devoted himself to her in a manner suffi* 
ciently marked to excite envy ; and some of the rich farmer^ 
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daughters made critical remarks about her dress, which thay 
concluded was passably genteel, for a girl that lived out at 
service. However, Lizzy was queen of the evening, by vir- 
tue of nature's own impress of royalty. When the quilt was 
finished, romping games were introduced, according to the 
fashion of the times ; and the young men took care that the 
forfeits paid by the pretty girls should generally involve kiss* 
ing some of their own number. Among the forfeits required 
of the dark-eyed stranger, he was ordered to beg on bis knees 
for the identical little curl that Willie had asked of his sister. 
In the midst of her mirthfulness, this brought a shadow over 
her countenance, and she could not answer playfully. How- 
ever, this emotion passed away with the moment, and she 
became the gayest of the gay. Never before had she been 
half so handsome, for never before had shI been half so 
happy. The joyful consciousness of pleasing everybody, and 
the attractive young stranger in particular, made her eyes 
sparkle, and her whole countenance absolutely radiant with 
beauty. 

When the party were about to separate, the young man 
was very assiduous about placing her ^awl, and begged 
permission to accompany her home. But little was said du- 
ring this walk ; yet enough to afford entrance into both hearts 
for that insidious and unquiet passion, which tangles the 
web of human life more than all the other sentiments and 
instincts of our mysterious being. At parting he took her 
hand, to say good night; but he continued to hold it, and, 
leaning against the gate, they both stood, for a few moments, 
gazing at the clear, silvery orb of night. Ah, bow different 
the moon seemed to Lizzy now ! Earth's spectral robe had 
changed to a veil of glory. Her bonnet had fallen back, 
and the evening breeze played gently with her ringlets. In 
soft, insinuating tones, the young man said, "Will you not 
give me that little curl I asked you for?" She blushed 
deeply, and answered, in her child-like way, " I cannot give 
you that, because my mother used to kiss it so often." ^' No 
wonder she kissed it," he replied ; " it looks so roguish, lying 
there on the pretty cheek." And before she was aware of it, 
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ke had kiased ii too ! Trembling and confused, she turned 
10 open the gate, but he held it fast, until she* had promised 
that, the next time he came she would give him one of her 
curls. , 

Poor Lizzy went to bed at night with an intoxicated 
hearL When she twisted her hair at the glass, noxt morn* 
ing, she smiled and blushed, as she twined the favorite ring* 
let more carefully than even She was so childishly happy 
with her pretty little curl I The next Sunday evening, as 
she sat at the window, she heard the sound of a flute. He 
had promised to bring his flute \ and he had not forgotten 
her. She listened — it came nearer ani nearer through the 
wood. Her heart beat audibly, for t was indeed the hand- 
some dark*eyed stranger. . 

All summer long, he came every Sunday afterpoon; and 
with him came moonlight walks and flute — warbUngSi and 
tender whisperings, and glances^ such as steal away a wo- 
man's heart. This was the fairy^land of hor young life. She 
had somebody now into whose eyes she could gaze, with 
all the deep tenderness of her soul, and ask, *' Do you love 
your own Lizzy ?" 

The young man did love, but not as she loved hini ; for 
hes^s was a richer nature, and gave more than he could 
return. He accompanied her to her father's, and they were 
generally understood to he betrothed. He had not seen her 
brother .William, but he was told a thousand aflfectionate 
anecdotes of his kind and good heart. When they returned 
from the visdt to the homestead, they brought with them the 
little blue bench marked W. and R Lizzy was proud of 
her genteel lover; ciod the only drop which it now seemed 
possible to add to her cup of happiness, was to introduce .him 
to Wiffianib Bui her brother was far ofi*; and when the au- 
tumn cam^ heribejLrothed announced the necessity of going 
to a distant city, to establish himself in business. It was a 
bitter, bitter parting to both. The warmest letters were hot 
a cold substitute for those happy hours of mutual confidence ; 
and after awhile, bis letters became more brief and cooL 
The fact was, the young man was too vain to feel deeply ; 
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and among his new acquaintance in the city, was a youo^ 
good-looking widow, with a small fortune, who early evinced 
a preference for him. To be obviously and at the same time 
modestly preferred, by a woman of any agreeable qualities, 
is what few men, even of the strongest character, can with- 
stand. It is the knowledge of thb fact, and experience with 
regard to the most delicate and acceptable modes of express* 
ing preference, which, as Samuel Weller expresses it, makes 
" a widow equal to twenty-five other women." Lizzy's lover 
was not a strong character, and he was vain and selfish. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that his letters to the pretty girl who 
lued out at service, should become more cool and infrequent. 
She was very slow to believe it thus ; and when, at last, 
news reached her that he was positively engaged to be mar- 
ried to another, she refused to listen to it. But he came not 
to vindicate himself, and he ceased to answer her letters. 
The poor deluded girl awoke to a full consciousness of her 
misery, and suflfered such intensity of wretchedness as only 
keenly sensive natures can suflTer. William had promised to 
come and see her the latter part of the winter, and ber heart 
had been filled with pleasant and triumphant anticipations 
of introducing to him her handsome lover. But now the 
pride of her heart was humbled, and its joy turned into 
mourning. She was cast off, forsaken ; and, alas, that was 
not the worst. As she sobbed on the neck of her faithful 
brother, she felt, for the first time, that there was something 
she could not tell him. The keenest of her wretched feel- 
ings she dared not avow. He pitied and consoled her as well 
as he could ; but to her, it seemed as if there was no conso- 
lation but in death. Most earnestly did he wish that he had 
a home to shelter her, where he could fold her round with 
the soil wings of brotherly love. But they were both poor, 
and poverty fetters the impulses of the heart. And so they 
must part again, he guessing but half of her great sorrow. 
If the farewell was sad to him, what must it have been to 
her, who now felt so utterly alone in the wide world 7 Her 
health sunk under the conflict, and the fits returned upon 
her with increased violence. In her state of gloomy abstrnc- 
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lion and ia'difference, she hardly noticed the significant 
glances and busy whispers of neighbors and acquaintance. 
"With her, the agony of death was past. The world seemed 
to her too spectral for her to dread its censures. At last, she 
gave birth to a dead infant, and for a long time her own life 
trembled in the balance. She recovered, in a state of con- 
firmed melancholy, and with occasional indications of im- 
paired intellect 

" A shadow seemed to rise 
From out her thoughts, and turn to dreariness 
All blissful hopes and sunny memories." 

She was no longer invited to visit with the young people 
of the neighborhood ; and the envy excited by her uncom- 
mon beauty, showed itself in triumph over her blighted repu- 
tation. Her father thought it a duty to reprove her for sin, 
and her step-mother said some cutting words about the dis- 
grace her* conduct had brought upon the family. But no 
kind Christian heart reminded her that weakness is not 
always crime, or strengthened her with the assurance that 
one false step in life might be retrieved. Thus was the lily 
broken in its budding beauty, and its delicate petals blighted 
by harsh winds. 

Poor Lizzy felt this depressing atmosphere of neglect and 
scorn ; but fortunately with less keenness than she would 
have done, before the brain was stultified and heart congealed 
by shame and sorrow. She no longer showed much feeling 
about anything, except the little blue bench marked W. 
and E. Every moment that she could steal from household 
duties, she would retire to her little room, and, seated on 
this bench, would read over William's letters, and those 
other letters which had crushed her loving heart. She would 
not allow any person to remove the bench from her bedside, 
or to place a foot upon it. To such inanimate objects does 
the, poor human heart cling in its desolation. 

Tears passed away monotonously with Elizabeth ; years 
of loneliness and labor. Some young men, attracted by her 
beauty, and emboldened by knowledge of her weakness, 
approached her with a familiarity which they intended for 
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flattery. But their profligacy was too thinly dis^iaed td* 
be dangerous to a nature like hers. She turned coldly from 
them all, with feelings of disgust and weariness. 

When she was about twenty-three years old. she went to 
Philadelphia, to do household work for a family that Wished 
to hire her. Important events followed this change, but it 
veil of obscurity rests over the causes that produced Ihem.- 
After some months* residence in the city, her health failed 
more and more, and she returned to the country. She was 
still competent to discharge the lighter duties of household 
labor, but she seemed to perform them all mechanically, and 
with a dull stupor. After a time, it became obvious that 
she would again be a mother. When questioned, her an^- 
swers were incoherent and contradictory. At last she gave 
birth to twins. She wept when she saw them; but they 
seemed to have no p6wer to withdraw her mind from its 
disconsolate wanderings. When they were a few months 
old, she expressed a wish to see Philadelphia ; and a lad 
belonging to the family where she had remained faring her 
illness, agreed to convey her part of the way in a wagom 
When they came into the public road, she told him she couM 

' walk the rest of the way, and begged him to return. H^ 
left her seated on a rock near a thick grove, nursing her 
babes. She was calm and gentle, but sad and abstracted 
as usual. That was in the morning. Where or how she 
spent the day was never known. Toward night she arrived 
in Philadelphia, at the house where she had formerly lived. 
She seemed very haggard and miserable : what few words 
she said were abrupt and unmeaning ;'and herattittides and 
motions had the sluggish apathy of an insane person. 

The next day there was a rutnor afloat that two strangled 
infants had been found in a grove on the road from Chester. 

« Of course this circumstance soon became connected with her 
name. When she was arrested, she gave herself up with 
the same gloomy indifference that marked all her actions. 
She denied having committed the murder ; but when asked 
who she supposed had done it, she sometimes shuddered and 
said nothing, sometimes said she did not know, and some 
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times answered that the children were still living. When 
conveyed to prison, she asked for pen and ink ; and in a short 
letter, rudely penned, she begged William to come to her^ 
and to bring from her bed-room the little blue bench they 
used to sit upon in the happy days of childhood.' He came 
at once, and long did the affectionate couple stand locked in 
each others arms, sobbing, and without the power to speak. 
It was not until the second interview that her brother could 
summon courage to ask whether she really committed the 
crime of which she was accused. 

^<Oh no, William,^' she replied, ''you could not suppose 
I did." 

''You must indeed have been dreadfully changed, dear 
Lizzy,'' said he ; " for you used to have a heart that could 
not hurt a kitten." 

" i am dreadfully changed," she answered, " but I never^ 
wanted to harm anything." 

He took her hand, played sadly with the emaciated fin** 
gers, and after a strong effort to control his emotions, he said, 
in a subdued voice, " lizzy, dear, can you tell me who did 
doit?" 

She stared at him with a wild, intense gaze, that made 
hire shudder. Then looking fearfully toward the door, she 
said, in a strange muffled whisper, " Did what 7" Poor WiU 
Haiti bowed his head over the band that he held in his own, 
and wept like a child. 

During various successive interviews, he could obtain no 
satisfactory answer to the important question. Sometimes 
she merely gazed at him with a vacant, insane expression ; 
sometimes she faintly answered that she did not know; and 
sometimes she said she believed the babes were still alive. 
She gradoaUy became more quket and rational under her 
brother's soothing influence; and one day, when he had 
repeatedly assured her that she could safely trust her secrets 
to bi3 faithful heart, she said, with a suppressed whisper, as 
if she feared the sound of her own voice, " £& did it" 

" Who is he ?" asked the brother, gently. 

" The father," she replied. 
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*'Did you know be meant to do it 7* 

*' Na He told me be would meet me and give me aome 
money. But when I asked bim for something to support the 
children, he was angry, and choked them. I was frightened, 
and fell faint I don't know what I did. I awoke up, 
and found myself on the ground alone, and the babies lying 
among the bushes." 

** What is his name, and where does he live ?" inquired the 
brother. She gave bim a wild look of distress, and said — 

'^ Oh, don't ask me. I ought not to have done so. I am 
a poor sinner — a poor sinner. But everybody deserted me ; 
the world was very cold ; I had nobody to love ; and be was 
very kind to me." 

^ But tell me his name," urged the brother. She burst 
into a strange, mad laugh, picked nervously at the handker- 
chief she held in her hand, and repeated, idloUcally, ^^Name? 
name ? I guess the babjes are alive now. I don't know — 
I don't know — but I guess tliey are." 

To the lawyer she would say nothing except to deny that 
she committed the murder. All their exertions could wring 
from her nothing more distinct than the story she had briefly 
told her brother. During her trial, the expression of her 
countenance was stupid and vacant. At times she would 
drum on the railing before her, and stare round on the crowd 
with a bewildered look, as if unconscious where she was. 
The deranged state of her mind was strongly uiged by her 
lawyer ; but his opponent replied that all this might be as- 
sumed. To the story she had told in prison, it was answer- 
ed, that her not telling of the murder at the time, made her 
an accomplice. After the usual display of legal ingenuity 
on both sides, the jury brought her in guilty of murder, 
and the poor forlorn creature was sentenced to be hung at 
Chester. 

The wretched brother was so stunned by the blow, that 
at first be couM not collect his thoughts. But it soon oc- 
curred to bim, that the territde doom might still be arrested, 
if the case could be brought suitably before the goTemor. 
A petition was accordingly drawn up, setting forth the alien- 
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ation of mind to which she had been subjected, in conse- 
quence of fits, and the extreme doubtfulness whether she 
committed the murder. Her youth, her beauty, the severe 
sorrows of her life, and the obviously impaired state of her 
reason, touched many hearts, and the petition was rapidly 
signed. When William went to her ceil to bid her adieu, 
be tried to cheer her with the hope of pardon. She listened 
witB listless apathy. But when he pressed her hand, and 
with a ipournful smile said, " Good bye, dear Lizzy ; I shall 
come back soon, and I hope with good news," she pointed 
tearfully to the little blue bench, and said, '^Let what will 
happen, Willie, take care of that^ for my sake."- He an- 
swered with a choked voice ; and as he turned away, the 
tears flowed fast down his manly cheeks. She listened to 
the echoes of his steps, and when she could hear them no 
longer, she threw herself on the floor, laid her head down 
on the little blue bench, kissed the letters carved upon it, 
and sobbed as she had not sobbed since she was first deserted 
by her false lover. When the jailor went in to carry her 
supper, he found her asleep thus : rich masses of her glossy 
brown hair fell over her pale but still lovely face, on which 
rested a sefene smile, as if she were happy in her dreams. 
He stood and gazed upon her, and his hard hand brushed 
away a tear. Some motion that he made disturbed her 
slumber. She opened her eyes, from which there beamed 
for a moment a rational and happy expression, . as she said, 
"I was out in the woods behind the house, holding my little 
apron to catch the nuts that Willie threw down. Mother 
smiled at me from a blue place between two clouds, and 
said, ' Come to me, my child.' " 

The next day a clergyman came to see her. He spoke 
of the penalty for sin, and the duty of being resigned to the 
demands of justice. She heard his words as a mother hears 
street sounds when she is watching a dying babe. They 
conveyed to her no import When asked if she repented of 
her sins, she said she had been a weak, erring creature, and 
she hoped that she was penitent ; but that she never com- 
mitted the murder. 
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'* Are you resigned to die, if a pardon should not be 
tatned T he asked. 

^ Oh, yes," she replied, ^' I want to die." 

He prayed with her in the spirit of real human love; and 
this soothed her heart. She spoke seldom after her brother^a 
departure; and often she did not appear to hear when she 
was spoken ta She sat on the little blue bench, gaziag 
vacantly on the floor, like one already out of the body* 

In those days there was a briefer interval between seotenco 
and execution than at present The fatal day and hour 
soon arrived, and still no tidings from the governor. Men 
came to lead her to the gallows. She seemed to understand 
what they said to her, and turned meekly to obey their 
orders. But she stopped suddenly, gazed on the little blue 
bench, and said, in a gasping tone, "Has William come?* 
When they told her no, a shudder seemed to go over her, 
and her pale face became still paler, A bit of looking-glass 
hung on the wall in front of her; and as she raised her 
head, she saw the little curl that had received her mother's 
caresses and the first kiss of love. With a look of the most 
intense agony, she gave a loud groan, and burying her face 
in her hands, fell forward on the shoulder of the sheriflT. 

Poor William had worked with the desperate energy of 
despair; and the governor, after a brief delay, granted a 
pardon. But in thode days the facilities for traveling were 
few ; and it happened that the country was inundated with 
heavy rains, which everywhere impeded his progress* He 
stopped neither for food nor rest ; biH everywhere the floods 
and broken roads hindered his progress. When he eame to 
Darby Creek — which was usually fordabie-^it was swoHen 
loo high to be crossed, and it was some time before a boat 
could be obtained. In an agony of mind he pressed onward, 
till his horse fell dead under him. Half frantic, he begged 
for another at any price — mounted, and rode furiously. From 
the tqp of a hill he saw a crowd assembled round the place 
of execution. He waved his handkerchief-^he shouted— 
he screamed ; but, in the excitement of the moment, he was 
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not heard or noticed. All eyes were fastened on the gallows ; 
and soon the awful object came within his own vision. Fa- 
ther of mercies ! there are women's garments floating in the 
air ! There is a struggling, a quivering — and ail is stilL 

With a shriek that pierced the ears of the multitude, the 
desperate rider pltinged forward. His horse fell under him, 
and, shouting *' A pardon !•— a.pardon !" he rolled senseless 
on the ground. He came too late The unhappy Elizabeth 
itasdead. She had gone to r. 

** Him who made the heart, 
And who alone' decidedfy can try it ; 
Then at the balance. let*a be mute— 
We oever can ac^aat it 
What's done, we partly may compute, 
Bnt know not wfaat'a renHidJ* 

Pale as a ghosi, with hair suddenly whjtened by e^^ce^B 
of aiiguish, the wretched brother bent over the corpse of that 
beautiful sister whom be had loved so well. : They spoke to 
him. of resignation to God's will He answered, not — for^it 
was not clear to him that the cruelty of man ift the will of 
God. Reverently and tenderly he cut front that fair, brow 
the favorite little curl, twined abput with so many sacred 
memories, and once a source ofigirlish, inftoceot joy to the 
yearning heart that slept so calmly. now. Hcv took the little 
bench from its cold corner in the prisop, aod, gathering to- 
gether his small personol property, he retired to a lonely cave 
in Dauphin county. Heshunped.all iotercoujese with his 
feltow-meOy and, when spokeQ to^ answered briefly and 
solemnly. There be died, a |ew. years ago, at an advanced 
age. He is well remembered in the region round about, as 
William, the Hbrmit. 
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The more honesty a man has, the less he aflTects the air 
of a saint The affectation of sanetity is a blotch on the 
face of piety. 



EMBALMING AMONG THE BaTPTIAN& 



The Elgypiians, of all nations of antiquity, are moBi d» 
serving of our attention. To this wise and ingenious people, 
who made such advances in arts and science, in commerce 
and legislation, succeeding nations have been indebted for 
whatever institutions civilize mankind and embellish human 
life. The priesthood of this very religious people — to whom 
knowledge was eij^clusively confined, being wholly free from 
anxiety about secular matters, as they were provided for 
by the state — devoted themselves to the service of the com- 
munity. Their time was divided between the performance 
of their sacred duties and the improvement of the mind. 
Study was their business, the good of the people was their 
sole object, and whatever could contribute to the political 
or moral welfare of their country, was pursued with a zeal 
worthy of imitation in Chrbtian societies. It is not then 
surprising that they made such amazing progress in physic 
and other occult sciences. And though the art of embalm* 
ing, as practised by them, is now obsolete, and the medicated 
herbs which they used, may not now be ascertained, yet we 
may gather from the custom what study and attention they 
employed in discovering the virtues of simples, though the 
science of medical chemistry was probably unknown at that 
early period. The art of embalming the dead was peculiar 
to the Egyptians ; they alone knew the secret of preserving 
the body from decay. In the Pentateuch| we find that when 
Abraham and Isaac died, they were simply buried ; but Ja- 
cob, and afterwards Joseph^ were embalmed, because those 
two patriarchs died in Egypt This mysterious trade de- 
scended from Ceitbtr to son, as an hereditary and sacred 
privilege. The embalmers were held in high repvte, con- 
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Tersed with the priests, aod were by them admitted into the 
inner parts of the temples. Embalming may have been 
practised in Asia, but as there is not any authority for this 
presumption, it may be inferred that the custom prevailed 
among the Chaldeans, on account of the proximity of their 
country to Egypt, and the similarity of pursuits and doc- 
uines : an intercourse no doubt subsisted between these two 
philosophical nations from the earliest ages. After the 
death of Alexander the Great, the Egyptians and Chaldeans 
were ordered to dress the body in their own way ; but this 
event was many hundred years after the times when Egypt 
flourished under the Pharaohs. The washing and dressing 
of the bodies, alluded to by Greek and Roman writers, was 
merely an external application of unguents, performed with 
facility and dispatch, not for the purpose of preserving the 
corpse, but in hpnor of the deceased. The ceremony among 
the Egyptians was sacred and solemn, and the process te- 
diousy intricate, and expensive. In the patriarchal history, 
the sacred writer tells us that forty days were employed in 
preparing the body of Jacob for sepulture. ''And Joseph com- 
manded his servants the physicians to embalm his father: 
and the physicians embalmed Israel.'' — Gen. ch. 60, v. 2. 
And here it is to be observed, that the officers called phy- 
sicians did not profess the art of curing ; for physic, as it is 
now called, was not at that time a professional pursuit : not 
a word is said of physicians being called in during Jacob's 
sickness. Besides, the Hebrew word is rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint, by those who prepare the body for burial. It is true, 
the author of the Pentateuch does not particularize this 
ceremony ; but Herodotus and Diodorus are dear and diffuse 
in everything relative to this interesting country. The Egyp- 
tians believed that the soul was immortal, or rather, that it 
was eternal : they imagined that it not only was not subject 
to death, but that it had existed from all eternity, having 
neither beginning nor end. They thought' that as it was 
immaterial, it was increate ; and as it was increate, that it 
was a part of the Divine Spirit, and coexistent with that 
Being from whom it emanated. In order to substantiate this 
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doctrine, they asserted that the soul bad been in a state of 
pre-existence, and at the dissolutioii of' the outward maoy it 
passed into various states; and, after a circuit of three thoo- 
sand years, it returned to reanimate the human body* Pyifaa- 
gorus first transplanted this dogma, from ESfrypt ioto Greece , 
and, though no works of that philosopher are now extant, yet 
we may gather from later writers the essential tenets of the 
Pythagorean sect. Plato, after the death of Socrates, incul- 
cated the same principle, in order to validate the primary 
tenet of the Socratic school — the immortality of the aoal. 
Virgil has shown himself very sedulous in propagaUpg the 
same doctrine among the Romans. These two nations were 
of opinion that death separated the soul from the body ; 
they were therefore no longer concerned about the perishable 
part of man ; and being enlightened by the rays of rational 
philosophy, through the mists of error and superstition, they 
looked forward to a future state as a reward for the virtuous 
and a punishment for the wicked. The Egyptians, on the 
contrary, were more s(rficitous to preserve the material part 
from putrefaction and injury, conceiving that the soul was 
inse|)arable from its body, so long as the latter was free ftwn 
corfuption. Inspired by this superstition, they studied and 
put n\ practice every means of preserving the human frame : 
they^ applied to the study of natural history to discover the 
virtues of simples, and provided buildings of the greatest 
magnitude and durability, as depositories for the dead, which 
still remain the most stupendous monuments of human labor 
in the world. That the pyramids were built as sepulchres 
for the kings, there appears no reason to doubt ; this is fully 
testified by modern travelers. Besides, Diodorus says ex- 
pressly, that Chemnis and Cet>hron constructed them for this 
purpose. The principal 'care of the Egyptians was turned 
to the preserving the dead ; they looked opoa their houses 
as temporary dwelling!^ but to their cemeteries they gave 
the name of the eternal mansions. 

Among the three modes of embalming, that adopted by 
the rich was very %Kiious in its process, and expensive in iu 
preparation. As soon as a man of any oonstdevation- died, 
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the relations of the deceased,* after the most tioienft eixpres* 
sions of grief, seot for the'eiitbalmer, who carried away the 
corpse. The first part of the operation was io extract the 
brains through the nostrils, with a crooked iastrcmnent of 
iron ; for the more ready performance i of which, the medium 
septum of the nose was cat away ; the vaouities were then 
filled up with perfumes and aromatic composition. After 
this, the body wasx>penied with much ceremony ; for this pur- 
pose Che priest madeia.'maric en the left side,, just Above the 
hip^ to sbow'huw fUr )thii * iacisiea was ttoibe mada A par- 
ticular officer made an. opening ^wtlb'Sl tety.ish^rp £k)iiopiaD 
stone. As soon as the people saw this, they pelted him with 
stones, and pursued him with maledictions — for the Egyp- 
tians looked with abhorrence upon any one who offered vio- 
lence to a human body, either dead or alive. The embalmer 
then inserted his hand, and drew out all the viscera, except 
the heart and kidneys, while the bowels were washed with 
odors. The entrails were not restored to the abdomen, 
but, from a religious motive, they were thrown in the Nile. 
Afterwards the belly was fiUed with cinnamon, myrrh, and 
other odoriferous drugs ; and then the orifice of the wound 
was closed. The body outwardly was anointed with the 
oil of cedar, and other preservatives, for thirty days. This 
length of time was necessary to administer the preparations 
for drying it and preventing its putrefaction. At the expi- 
ration of this term the corpse was again washed, and wrap- 
ped up in many folds of linen, painted with sacred charac- 
ters, and seasoned with gums and other glutinous matter. 
This renders the cloth so durable, that it has preserved its 
consistence even to the present day, as specimens exhibited 
in this country and in England fully testify. These swathes 
of cere-cloth were so manifoU, that there are seldom less 
than a thousand yards of filleting about one body; and so 
ingeniously were the wrappings managed, that the linea- 
ments of the deceased were easily discernible, even though 
the face was covered with a kind of mask filled with mastic. 
On the breast was spread a broader pj^ce of cere-cloth, on, 
which was inscribed some memorable sentiment ; but, for 
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the most part, haviDg a figare of a woman with expanded 
arms. The embalmer having done his duty, the mummy 
was sent back to the kindred of the defunct, who deposited it 
in a wooden coffin made of a species of sycamore, called 
in Egypt, Pharaoh's fig-tree. Some few coffins have been 
found of solid stone. The top of the wooden coffin, or mum- 
my chest, was carved in the shape of a woman's head ; the 
face had been richly painted ; the rest of the trunk was 
adorned with hieroglyphics, and the lower end was broad 
and flat like a pedestal, on which the coffin was placed erect 
in the place designed for its reception. 
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It is the stilly hoar of eve, 

When all the blossoms seem to grieve, 

And mourn in tears the day's decline, 

While on their petals dew-drops shine. 

Each setting sun that fades away. 

But warns them of their own decay. 

Alas! when some few suns are o'er, 

They'll revel in the beam no more-— 

But wither on their lowly bed, 

like some lone maid whose beauty's fled. 

The breeze that slumber'd through the day, 

Now whispering, kisses every spray 

In yonder fragrant jasmine bower. 

And fans to health each languid flower. 

The nightingale is warbling now 
Responses to the lovei^s vow. 
There's music in the grove, the brake; 
Nay, music in the sleeping lake ; 
For every zephyr's wanton sigh 
Fills the air with melody; 

And every sound 
At eve like this, 

That floats around. 
Breathes balmy bliss. 
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the most part, baying a figure of a woman with expanded 
arms. The embahner having done his duty, the mummy 
was sent back to the kindred of the defunct, who deposited it 
in a wooden coffin made of a species of sycamore, called 
in Egypt, Pharaoh's fig-tree. Some few coffins have been 
found of solid stone. The top of the wooden coffin, or mum* 
my chest, was carved in the shape of a woman's head ; the 
face had been richly painted ; the rest of the trunk was 
adorned with hieroglyphics, and the lower end was broad 
and flat like a pedestal, on which the coffin was placed erect 
in the place designed for its reception. 
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It is the stilly hoar of eve, 

When all the blossoms seem to grieve, 

And monrn in tears the day's decline, 

While on their petals dew-drops shine. 

Each setting sun that fades away. 

Bat warns them of their own decay. 

Alas ! when some few sans are o*er. 

They'll revel in the beam no more—* 

But wither on their lowly bed, 

Like some lone maid whose beanty*s fled. 

The breeze that slumber'd through the day, 

Now whispering, kisses every spray 

In yonder fragrant jasmine bower, 

And fSms to health each languid flower. 

The nightingale is warbling now 
Responses to the lover's vow. 
There's music in the grove, the brake; 
Nay, music in the sleeping lake; 
For every zephyr's wanton sigh 
Fills the air with melody; 

And every sound 
At eve like this, 

That floats around. 
Breathes balmy bliss. 
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MABY MAGDALENE. 



BT RBV. B. D. BVBCBARD. 



**NoT she with traitVoas kiss her Saviour stung; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue : 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave- 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.** 

Woman has acted a very promiDenC part in the great 
drama of this world's affairs. Given to man as his solace 
and the sharer of his joys, she soon proved the occasion of 
his ruin. But if, through her, Paradise lost the beauty of 
Its vernal bloom, through her the curse shall be removed, 
and earth restored to the joy of its primeval state. It is 
written, " The Seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's 
head." If she was first in transgression, she has never been 
last in attempting to heal the breach and remove the evil. 
If she has occasionally been seen like a fallen angel, despoil- 
ed of her virtue, treading the walks of pollution and shame, 
with her crown of glory trailing in the dust, she has again 
risen to her proper sphere as the companion of man, the joy 
of his heart, and star of his hope. 

Honorable mention is made in the Old Testament of the 
names of Sarah, Rachel, and Rebecca ; of Hannah, Esther, 
and Ruth ; of Deborah, Abigail, and the woman of Shunem. 
They were the heroines of their age — the lesser lights of a 
dark dispensation — maintaining their faith and fealty to 
truth amid conflicting scenes of fabehood and error. They 
are an ornament to Jewish history, and their courage, forti- 
tode, and heroic faith are enshrined in immortal memory. 
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but woman emerges from the older dispensatioo, where 
mysterious shadows swept over the moral landscape, into a 
calmer and brighter region, illumined by a clearer sun — ^and 
here she appears in her true dignity, with her brow radiant . 
with the hope of a better and a happier life. What immortal 
honor was put upon the virgin of Nazareth, when the start- 
ling salutation from the lips of an angel fell upon her ears, 
awakening all the slumbering echoes /of her soul: "Hail, 
thou that art highly favored ! the Lord is with thee ; blessed 
art thou among women< Behold, thou shalt conceive, and 
bring forth a Son, and shalt call his name Jesus P 

As we trace the historic record, the name of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, stands first in the list of female worthies 
who were distinguished for the part they acted in favoring 
the mission of the Son of God. They often attended him 
in his pilgrimages — were his companions in sorrow — were 
co-laborers in his toils — were witnesses of his last sufferings, 
and the heralds of his resurrection. They were true women, 
"of whom the world was not worthy" — a galaxy of stars, 
that shed their mild light upon us even in these far ages of 
the church. But of all the women of the New Testament, 
perhaps the history of none is more thrilling or interesting 
than that of Mary Magdalene. Her name is derived from 
Magdala, the place of her residence, a small town on the 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias. She is first introduced to our 
notice as a sinner; some have supposed a notorious and 
abandoned sinner, from whom was cjist by our Saviour seven 
devils. It is inferred that a heart which was the abode of 
so many evil spirits must have been notoriously corrupt, and 
that her life was correspondingly wicked and abandoned. 
The evil spirits are made to personify and represent co many 
bad passions of her depraved nature, such as lust, pride, 
vanity, envy, avarice, jealousy, and revenge. Such a group 
of evil spirits, it is supposed, had excluded from the heart 
every good and generous impulse, and (hat she was a person 
who was lost to all sense of shame, and cherished no secret 
desires for the good and true. This may be, butthe evidence 
from Scripture is not sufllciently satisfactory. We are raliber 
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iaclined to the belief, that she was afflioted, aa many in the 
daya of oar Savioar were, UieraUp with evil spirits ; that she 
was a demoniac — and more to be pitied than blamed. This 
does not preclude the idea that she was a sinner — for such 
she 13 positively declared to have been. Her peculiar afflicliort 
may have been a chastisement for previous sin. Bui 4>iir 
Savioar in casting out the evil spirits, also healed her of her 
moral malady, and made her a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
Touched with a sense of gratitude for so inestimable a bleash 
log, she was ready, at all times, to express her affection for 
the Son of God. Accordingly, when he was invited by $• 
mon, an opulent Pharisee, to dine with him, and while he 
sat at meat, or rather was reclining, after the custom of the 
east, behold, Mary Magdalene is seen standing behind him, 
expressing her mingled emotions of penitence and gratitude, 
by tears falling, like rain-drops, upon the Saviour's feet. 
Her beautiful offering was not yet complete, and she Ihere^ 
fore took an alabaster box of very precious ointment, which 
she had previously prepared, and anointed the feet of her 
Benefactor — swollen, perhaps, with the fatigue of going upon 
his frequent pilgrimages of mercy. What an exhibition of 
love and humility is here I 

** With tears she washed his sacred feet, 
And wiped them with her .flowing hair; 
And freely took the ointment sweet. 
And ponred the costly fragrance there." 

This beautiful token of affection, instead of exciting the 
admiration of the proud Pharisee, awakened the suspicion 
that his distinguished Guest could not be a prophet, or that 
he was not sufficiently cautious in his deportment He was 
indignant that a woman of her reputation should have ob- 
truded herself into his house, much more that she should 
have made familiar with his Guest. 

Though our Lord accurately marked the revolving thoughts 
of the Pharisee, he did not directly charge him with the 
want of justice and charity, but had recourse to his usual 
mode of conveying instruction aad reproof, by a parable {d 
two debtors, who owed different sums to the same creditor, 
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yet received ftbm him an equal and ample discharge. Si- 
mon,' on being asked which of these two would feel the 
warmest love for so genefous a benefactor, readily admitted, 
that he who had received the greatest favor was the most 
lilcely to express the strongest sense of gratitude. In malcing 
this acknowledgment, he was not aware that he condemned 
his own want of liberality, and gave a powerful testimony 
in favor of the penitent woman who had been the object of 
his unjust censure. Jesus made an application of the parable, 
to the deep mortification of the Pharisee and the approval 
of the conduct of Mary. "And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, 'Seest thou this woman? I entered 
into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet ; but 
she hath washed my feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss; but 
this -woman, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Where- 
fore I say unto thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; 
for she loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little.' " 

This act of Mary in anointing the feet of Jesus, was the 
fiVst public testimonial of her love — the first of a series of acts 
that continued until her Lord's ascension to glory. She often 
attended him in his travels — administered to his earthly ne- 
cessities — stood by him in the hour of peril — went with him 
on his last journey to Jerusalem — witnessed his arrest, his 
trial, his crucifixion. The apparent disgrace of Jesus — the 
cruel aspersions which wicked men aimed to cast upon his 
character — did not weaken her confidence, neither did the 
bristling array of Roman soldiery, or the violence of the mob, 
awaken her fears, and lead her to abandon her Saviour in 
the hour of his greatest trial. Her courage and heroism are 
equal to her love. She is not to be intimidated or driven 
from her purpose to see the end of her Saviour's agonies ; 
and while stouter hearts failed and trembled with fear, 
Mary's heart is steady and true as a needle to the pole. 
Woman's love ! we are constrained to say, how strong it is ! 
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''Many waters cannot quench it, neither can the floods 
drown it.' 

*'0h, woman's love! at times it may 
Seem eold, or clouded, bat it biinui 
With true, nodeviattng ray, 
Nor never from its idol turns.** 



Such was the love of Mary. She had been forgiven much, 
and she loved much. But the crucifixion scene has passed. 
The convulsions of nature have ceased to agitate the earth — 
the exciled and angry multitude retire from the Hill of Cal- 
vary to Jerusalem, to rejoice in what had been done, and 
indulge in their insane and heartless revelry — the night- 
shadows are settling down upon the city, until all at length 
is hushed and stilL But where is Mary? She is not un- 
mindful of the body of her Lord, and has gone to prepare 
sweet spices and ointment, that she may perform the last 
sad offices of affection to One whom she had so tenderly 
loved. Having done thb, she '' rested on the sabbath-day, 
according to the commandment." 

'' Now upon the first day of the week, yery early in the 
morning, while it was yet dark," Mary, in company with 
others, starts upon her mission of love. On their dark and 
perilous way to the sepulchre, they said among themselves, 
'^ Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre?*' At this suggestion, Mary Magdalene — more 
courageous than the rest, unprotected and alone, and regard- 
less of the danger of meeting the Roman soldiers — presses 
forward and reaches the sepulchre first, and finds the stone 
rolled away, and the body of Jesus gone. Astonished and 
distressed, " she ran to Simon Peter, and that other disciple 
whom Jesus loved," who were on their way to the sepulchre, 
and said unto them, " They have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid 
him." Startled at this announcement, they hasten, and 
found as Mary had said unto them. By this time, Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome — the companions in Mary 
Magdalene's toils and trials — had reached the sepulchre, and 
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had seen an angel, who had announced to them the fact 
that Jesus was not there, but had risen as he said ; and they 
silently left the sepulchre, for they were sore afraid. The 
disciples also had gone again to their own homes. "But 
Mary stood without at the sepulchre, weeping ; and as she 
wept, she stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre, and 
seeth two angels in white sitting, the one at the head and 
the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. And 
they say unto the woman, ' Why weepest thou ?'" Nothing 
terrified by the voice or appearance of these strange celes- 
tials, and though desefted by her companions and disciples, 
she replied, ^^ * They have taken away my Lord^ and I know 
not where they have laid him ;' and when she had thus said, 
she turned herself back," and discovered in the haze of the 
morning twilight the outlines of a man, and heard a voice 
addressing her, '<' Woman, why weepest thou? whom seek- 
est thou?' She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith 
unto him, ^ Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.' ^ Forgetful 
of self, unmindful of her unprotected condition, she seems 
engrossed in thfe one all-absorbing thought of securing the 
body of her Lord. It was, with her, a moment of deep per- 
plexity and trial ; and Jesus discovering the trembling anxiety 
of her heart, addressed her by her own familiar name, '- Ma- 
ry !" She recognized the tones of that well-remembered 
voice, and, in an ecstasy of joy, responded, " ' Rabboni V 
which is to say, My Master." 

* Weeper! to thee how bright a mom was given 

Alter thy long, long vigil of despair. 
When that high voice which burial rocks had riYen, 

Thrilled with immortal tones the silent air! 

Never did darion^s royal blast declare 
Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 

As the deep sweetness of one word could bear 
Into thy heart of hearts, O woman ! bowed 

By strong affection*s anguish ! One low word— 
* Mary 1* — and all the triumph wrung from death 

Was thus revealed! and thou, that so hadst erred, 
So wept and been forgiven, in trembling faith 

Didst cast thee down before the all-conquering Son, 

Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had won.** 
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Thus we see that Mary Magdalene, once a sinner, became 
the honored of the Saviour — to whom he first appeared after 
bis resurrection, and who was commissioned to announce 
this great fact first to the anxious and trembling disciples. 
She loved much, for she had been forgiven much, and great 
is her reward in Heaven. Reader — 

*Thon that hast slept in error'a sleep, 
Oh! would'st ih&u wake in Heaven? 
like Mary, kneel — ^like Mary, weep — 
Lo9e mudk-— and be forgiven.'* 
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A BROOK went dancing on its way. 

From bank to valley leaping; 
And by its sunny mar^n lay 

A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purlin? stream 

Broke not the spell whicn bound him— 
like music breathing in his dream 

A lullaby around nim. 

It is a lovely sight to view 

Within this world of sorrow. 
One spot which still retains the hue 

That earth from heaven may borrow; 
And such was this— a scene so fair, 

Arrayed in summer brightness; 
And one poor being rest^ there— 

One soul of radiant whiteness. * 

What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 

To cast their sunshine o*er iheet 
What oord unites that soul to heaven. 

Where visions glide before thee! 
For wandering smiles of cloudless mirth 

O'er thy glad features beaming, 
Say, not a thought — a form of earth, 

Alloys thine hour of dreaming! 

Mayhap, afar on unseen wings, * 

Thy silent spirit soaring. 
Now hears the bursts from golden springe, 

Where angels are adoring: 
And with the pure heliacal throng, 

Around their Maker praising. 
The joyous heart may join the song 

Ten thousand tongues are raising! 
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RESTLEsa Twe! who ne'er abideet— 
Driver ! who life's chariot guideat 
O'er dark hills and vales that smile — 
.Let me,iet me breathe awhile: 
Whither dost thou hasten ? say f 
Driver ! but an instant stay ! 

What a viewless distance thou, 
Still untired, hast travel'd now ! 
Never tarrying — rest unheeding-— 
Over thorns and roses speeding, 
Through lone places unforeseen— 
Cliff and vast abyss between. 

Five and twenty years thou'st pass'd. 
Thundering on uncheck'd, and fast ; 
And, though tempests burst around. 
Stall nor stay thy coursers found : 
I am dizzy — ^faint— oppress'd— 
Driver ! for one moment rest ! 

Swifter than the lightning flies. 
All things vanish from my eyes; 
All that rise so brightly o'er me. 
Like pale mist-wreaths fade before me; 
Ever^ spot my glance can find, ' 
Thy impatience leaves behind. 

Yesterday, thy wild steeds flew 
O'er a spot where roses grew; 
These I sought to gather blindly, 
But thou hnrriedst on unkindly > 
Fairest buds I trampled, lorn. 
And but grasp'd the naked thorn] 

Driver! turn thee quickly back 
On the self-same beaten track I 
I, of late, so much neglected. 
Lost — ^forgot— contemn'd — rejected^- 
That I still each scene would trace : 
Slacken thy bewild'ring pace I 

Dost thou thus impetuous drive. 

That thou sooner may'at arrive 

Safe within the hallow'd fences 

Where delight, where rest commences? 

Where then doat thou respite crave ?^ 

All make anawer^ — *^ At the grave f V. D 
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BT THX AUTHOR OF THB ''WIDOW OF BEITOBS.** 



A KOTABLR German Baron was the Adolphe Yon Helm* 
Bted, a kind-hearted, merry little mao, who laughed from 
morning till night, and whose mirth was so contagious that 
all within the sound and influence of it laughed also. The 
Baron had a fair castle, with deep thick woods surrounding 
it; and he could stand on a high hill near, and all the land 
which his eyes beheld was the Baron Yon Helmsted's own. 
Scores of horses stamped in his stables, myriads of hounds 
roamed through his grounds, and the Baron's purse was as 
deep and full and unfathomable as Rosalind declareth is the 
Bay of Biscay. There was no wife to sound her shrill pipes 
in his ear — there were no children to tear and rend his heart. 
No: a happy, care-free bachelor was he; and such would 
he have lived and so died, smoking his pipe on the cushion 
of contentment, and at last, laying peacefully and quietly 
in his grave, as all his fathers did, had it not been for a cer- 
tain Ernest Yon Helmsted, who had the honor to be — the 
Baron's nephew. 

Now this nephew Ernest was certainly not the kind of 
character that appears on the stage in novels and romances, 
in a martial, swaggering attitude, breaking father's, guar- 
dian's, and loving kinsman's hearts. Dame Margery — the 
Grossest of women, who held the house-keeping keys at the 
castle — lifted up her hands and eyes at the mention of his 
name, and declared, ''A kind, sweet-spoken, civil gentleman 
b master Ernest Yon Helmsted." Many a gentle, pretty 
maiden had rested her bright eyes approvingly upon him, 
sighed, and murmured, " A right handsome, noble, gallant- 
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looking youth is master Yon Helmsted." The ruling authorir 
ties at divers universities all had written, "Brave, strong- 
hearted, wise, and learned ; an honor to his blood and hif 
race, is master Ernest Yon Helmsted.'' And the Baron, a? 
he was suffered to win game after game of backgammon 
in the long winter evening — and the Baron, as he listened to 
merry conceits and quaint old stories — and the Baron, as he 
held the strong arm which night after night made the ascent 
up the old stair-case easy, acknowledged, with tears in his eyes 
and a swelling at his heart, " A kind, gentle, loving nephew 
18 this nephew of mine, this Ernest Yon Helmsted." Yet was 
this same Ernest the thorn in the merry old gentleman's flesh, 
which checked the sound of his laughter for full half an hour 
at a time, and composed his countenance to a most sad and 
melancholic aspect, while the clouds of blue smoke floated 
in fantastic, dreamy wreaths around his head. All this be- 
cause^ the worshipful master Ernest totally refused to enter 
the holy estate of matrimony — ^would as soon have beheld 
his Satanic majesty as anything in the shape of a petticoat — 
and crossed himself involuntarily whenever be chanced to 
encounter a pair of large dark eyes. The reasons for which 
remarkable obliquity in master Ernest being, first, that he 
was distressingly modest and diffident ; secondly and lastly, 
he was somewhat indolent, somewhat melancholy, and loved 
nothing better than roaming through the woods, peopling 
every tree with hermadryads and fauns, and dreaming of 
fairies and mysterious influences, with perhaps pale, slender, 
willowy heroines, half moonshine, half vapor, with not a 
sensation in common with the vanity-given maidens of this 
vanity-loving world. The Baron Yon Helmsted talked, and 
the Baron Yon Uelmsted swore, and exerted all the elo- 
quence with which nature had gifted him — which, sooth to 
say, was not a superabundant quantity — and^all to no pur- 
pose. His nephew listened at first with amazement, thea 
with weariness, and at length, after two or three years had 
passed and the lectures were not discontinued, grew horribly 
indignant thereat ; and would rush forth into the woods to 
escape, where with his nymphs and dryads he soon got calm 
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again. At length the Baron hit upon a desperate expedient. 
He applied to a female relative ; and she, with some three or 
four damsels — to give master Ernest a fair field for choice — 
came and took up her abode at the castle. 

Heavens ! what a siege the poor Baron had ! Dame Mar- 
gery went almost frantic with rage at this unheard-of inno- 
vation on her territories, and her detestable voice sounded 
in his ears from morning till night. The ladies, too, with 
their maids and their toilets, their niceties and their frivoli- 
ties, their airs and their minaudries, turned the old house 
topsy-turvy, and confusion reigned from one end to the other 
thereof. As for master Ernest, who was the prime cause 
and mover, although the most unwitting and innocent one 
of all this hubbub — master Ernest entirely evacuated the 
premises and fled to the woods, where he took up his abode 
entirely with his fauns and nymphs, satyrs and hobgoblins. 
At length the feilriale relative and her retinue, (perceiving 
how useless the task) grew weary of the dreary old castle, 
and the poor afflicted Baron could not repress a sigh of relief 
as the gates closed upon them one fine summer's morning. 
The nephew returned, the cross housekeeper grew quite 
amiable, and the Baron Yon Helmsted for a time appeared 
to surrender himself to an inevitable destiny. 

But again he evinced signs of restlessness — again he ap- 
peared on the eve of a great undertaking ; and so he was*^ 
for the Baron Von Helmsted, who had resided peacefully 
and contentedly on his territories for the last thirty years, 
as a wise man should, he was absolutely going a journey. 
Again did Dame Margery lift up her hands and eyes, and 
this time she exclaimed, ''The Baron Yon Helmsted is cer- 
tainly bewitched !" As for the Baron, he went away. A 
month passed, then two and three, when some workmen 
came, despatched by his orders to model and renew one entire 
side of his castle. And then, when numberless tasteful and 
fairy-like apartments had been prepared, the most recherche 
and exquisite furniture in the world arrived to occupy and 
adorn them. A letter at length reached the castle, in which 
Ernest (to his intense astonishment and infinite merriment) 
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learned, that his uncle failing in bis attempts to induce him 
to enter the holy estate, had been driveu to it himself, and 
would be there with his bride on the morrow. Ernest was 
amused at the evident embarrassment which peeped out 
from every part of the worthy old Baron's letter ; the idea 
of the whole matter was infinitely ludicrous to him, and ha 
laughed where most young men would have sworn, for Er- 
nest Von Helmsted was to have been his uncle's heir. The 
morrow came, the noon, the night ; brightly the fires gleam- 
ed', brightly the lights flashed; and amid rain, storm, and 
tempest, a carriage dashed violently up to the door, and in it 
were the Baron Yon Helmsted and the Baron Yon Helm- 
sted's bride. Ernest had, for some reason or other, pictured 
the lady as a tall, gaunt, bony-looking woman, on the shady 
side of fifty, as entire a contrast to his uncle as could possibly 
be conceived. As she stood enveloped in her cloaks and 
mufflings, he saw that she was quite small, and a little, 
withered, meagre visage presented itself to hb fancy. OflT 
the coverings and disguises fell, and stepping from among 
them, shaking some lovely, £Eiir golden curls from her lar]ge 
bright eye, stood a petite, ethereal,, fairy figure, looking 
much more like an angel than any creature of mortal mould. 
Never was there such a snowy skin, such faultless features^ 
such a perfect tout-ensemble, as had Florise, the Baron Yoa 
Helmsted's little bride- 

As he beheld the intense astonishment which was depicted 
on his nephew's visage, the little German Baron, with his 
hands on his sides and his mouth elongated to a most alarm- 
ing extent, laughed so long, so loud, and so merrily, that the 
roof of the old castle rang again. And such was the con- 
tagion of his mirth, that the little bride, with a sweet, ring- 
ing, delicious sound, was fain to join therein ; then she bound- 
ed to the fire, and ensconcing herself in a large armchair, 
chattered till late that night as fast as her little tongue could 
move, now at the German Baron, now at his nephew, while 
ever and anon from her lovely lips broke the same musical 
laughter. In good sooth it was a pretty picture. The 
charming face emerging from its shower of golden lock^ 
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with its sweet, sunny eyes, rose-flushed cheeks, and rich 
exquisite lips, parted and embellished by alternate smiles 
and dimples ; now holding up one little foot to the bright 
blaze, and anon the other, while her lovely hands in the 
earnestness of her discourse were sometimes clasped, then 
thrown up, then down, and in all and every direction, look- 
ing for all the world like flakes of snow lined with rose-leaves. 
It was a pretty picture, I say ; so thought the German Baron, 
and so, I ween, his nephew, for instead of visions of pale, 
shadowy, grief-bound maidens wringing their long hair and 
waving their white hands, which were wont to recreate his 
slumbers, he had the large bright eyes and bewitching figure 
of his uncle's little wife. Months flew. The delicate, petted, 
lovely little lady was ensconced in the apartments prepared 
for her reception — meet for so fair a gem — and worked so 
great a change in the whole' household as had never been 
worked in a crazy old castle before. She was like a gleam 
of sunshine — she was like a hidden strain of music — she was 
like everything most sweet, cheering, and charming. Under 
her influence. Dame Margery waxed kind and benignant, 
the careless servants neat, the Baron infinitely merrier than 
of yore, and as for his nephew, he was at the same time 
most happy and most miserable. Pleasantly passed the 
dark, gloomy winter days, fleetly the long, lingering summer 
hours, and the Baron discovered that it was a mighty agree- 
able thing to have a lovely head peeping over his shoulders, 
and a soft voice sounding in his ear, as he smoked ; and his 
nephew, that to be greeted alway with a bright smile and 
a merry welcome, was a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished. Pray Heaven the German Baron recover again 
his senses, for his nephew was fast losing the possession of 
his. There certainly never was a blinder, more infatuated 
little Bajon than this same Yon Helmsted. Instead of im- 
muring his bird in her own fair bower, waiting on her him- 
self, and allowing her eyes to rest on none other than his 
comfortable countenance, he permitted, nay, commanded 
the handsome nephew to walk with her, ride with her, read 
with her, and sing with her, till that nephew loved her more 
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arJently and devotedly than was ever little aunty, who had 
usurped the affections of a wealthy old uncle, loved before. 

But Ernest Yon Helmsted was a noble and honorable 
youth, and wrongfed not the trusting, tender confidence of 
his uncle, nor the child-like simplicity of his uncle's wife ; 
and, after wrestling with his affections in vain, he determined 
to bid forever an adieu to the old castle. Frankly and hon* 
estly did he declare all to his uncle — and never was there 
such a torrent of indignation, never such a torrent of abuse 
and vituperation, from a worthy old Baron before. He cut 
short all Ernest's protestations, he smothered all his appeals, 
and swore if his nephew was not married and disposed of 
within the course of an hour, that nephew should never 
leave the castle alive. From whence the bride was to come, 
poor Ernest did not heed, for he was shocked and overwhelm- 
ed ; whether Dame Margery or one of the village maidens 
wedded the heir of castle Yon Helmsted, it moved him noL 
The Baron almost drove him before him into the chapel — 
and calmly and demurely by the Baron s side walked his 
little bewitching helpmate. Strange to say, when they ar- 
rived before the altar, she was the only feminine object to 
be seen ; and stranger still, she stood by the side of master 
Ernest, and, after he had performed his part in the pageant, 
tremblingly vowed to be his wife — she, the Baron Yon Helm- 
sted's little spouse ! How the old German Baron laughed 
and how he roared, till the roof rang and the earth shook, 
it would be impossible to tell, for it was all a ruse of the 
cunning old Baron's to lure his nephew to matrimony. And 
as charming, as sweet, as loving a wife did Florise make the 
old German Baron's nephew, as she ever pretended to make 
the kind, merry old Baron. 
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Life, that, ever needs forgiveness, has for its ^rst duty 
to forgive. 



PHENOMENA OF THOUGHT. 



Every object in the external world is sufScient to excite 
our wonder. If we proceed to examine the elements of any 
body, we are soon obliged to abandon our enquiries, without 
ascertaining its real essence. If we institute a new exami- 
nation respecting its susceptibilities, or how it affects other 
bodies, and is affected by them, here again we have forced 
upon us a most humbling conviction of the limited extent of 
oigr capacities and knowledge— for until we know how that 
infinitude of substances of which the material universe is 
composed, affects a. particular body, and how this particular 
body affects this infinitude of substances in every possible 
combination, our knowledge even of the minutest atom of 
matter that can be presented us through the aid of micro- 
scopic power, must be imperfect. Such are some of the won- 
ders of the universe that surrounds us. Let us leave this 
outer court, and enter the inner temple — the universe of 
thought and feeling within us. 

Necessity confines the attention of men, during the first 
periods of their existence, to external objects ; and it is not 
till their wants can be easily supplied, and leisure is furnish- 
ed for speculation, that they begin to direct their attention 
to the wonders of their intellectual frame, if frame it may be 
called, which frame has none. But men, whose thoughts 
and emotions of pleasure are awakened only by sensible ob- 
jects, are like those who have chosen a little spot in a desert, 
whilst an Egypt of plenty was within their reach ; or like 
those who traffic on some creek or bay, and never dream 
that there is an ocean whitened with the commerce of a 
world. And hence it is, that those phenomena of thought 
which are worthy of their sublimest contemplations, fail to 
excite their wonder and their admiration. But what is 
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thought ? Hasit length, and breadth, and thickness ? What 
has that to do with extension, which is ahsolotely one and 
indivisible? Where does it reside ? is it in the centre of the 
nervous system ? why fix the throne of its empire here, whilst 
it is on the Alps, the Andes, or tracing the course of the Ama- 
zon, the Danube, or the beauties of some Arcadian land- 
scape ? and then again as though it possessed the attribute 
of ubiquity, glancing to those bright orbs which rule the day 
and the night, or those glowing sapphires which gild the 
firmament. It is circumscribed only by that circle whose 
centre is everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere. 
The universe of matter and mind is its home. Through 
this, it darts, and [days, and ranges. What is it that ab- 
sorbs the lonesome mariner, whilst, stiffened with cold, he 
careers in his frail bark on Polar Seas ? 

In an instant, quicker than the light, he in (bought crosses 
the fathomless deep — re-visits his native village — its green 
pastures and gra2ang herds — its lakes — its vales — meets his 
neighbors — receives the embraces of his children, and wipes 
the tears of joy from his Helen's beaming eye, till he forgets 
that be is in a region illuminated only by those streams of 
light which occasionally flash from the pole, and whose min- 
strelsy is the winds and the waves. Again: trace those 
streams of thought that are sent forth from the gushing 
fountain of maternal love. Whilst the fond mother watches 
the couch of her infant beauty, and the image of its manly 
sire is reflected on her vision, how do her thoughts stretch 
forward to its future fame, and worth, and filial love, the 
sunshine of which is to enlighten and cheer her descent to 
the tomb ; and when the green mound shall rise that points 
out the place of her slumbers, how does she fancy him visit- 
ing it with a tear, and thinking of all the solicitude and care 
with which she has blessed him. Thought is a vigil in a 
mother's breast ; it paints its bow of promise on the prospects 
of the infant slumberer, before it has learned to lisp a name. 
But it will be said, that there is nothing strange or wonderful 
in these processes or phenomena, and that it is owing to the 
peculiar state of the inclinations. 
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We acknowledge that it is the ioclinatidDs which put in 
operaUoQ these trains of thought ; but our inquiry b into 
the nature of that principle which is susceptible of such ope- 
rations — into the structure of that intellectual machine that 
is capable of producing such astonishing results — not into 
the cause or power that puts this machine in motion. And 
tell us, ye who fabricate the web of metaphysics, what are 
the parts of this machine ? Has it joints and tenons, and 
mortices? how is it put together? how does it operate to 
make a thought ? or does it resemble in structure the cor- 
poreal frame ? has it bones, and muscles, and arteries, and 
▼eins ? show them to us. Can inert matter think ? prove it, if 
it does. But if it does not, and you still forbear to satisfy our 
enquiries, quarrel not with our philosophy, if we pronounce 
these phenomena of thought wonderful, duarrel not with our 
philosophy, if we pronounce strange, yea, and passing strange, 
that the sunny hills and plains that were trodden by the 
feet of our childhood, and streams that made the heart leap 
as they rolled sparkling in sunshine, should, after a long 
lapse of years, be arrayed in all instant with all their fasci* 
nations before the mind. It was the opinion of the illustrious 
Bacon, that the mind possesses in itself principles which 
inseparably connect it with the whole series of its past ope- 
rations. This seems to be corroborated by facts ; for occur- 
rences are often happening, which bring to our recollection 
circumstances and events which have not been before thei 
mind perhaps for years. And in our dreams, thought rang- 
ing among the numberless series of our past affections, recalls 
things which have escsped, and probably would have eth 
caped us forever. The same phenomena have also occurred 
in fevers and in nervous excitements. And the statements 
of those who have narrowly escaped a watery tomb, tend to 
confirm the credibility of this opinion ; for they testify, that 
whilst actually suffering the agonies of dissolution, their 
mental operations were powerfully quickened, and that the 
incidents of their whole past lives have come rushing &imul- 
taneously on the field of their intellectual vision, in the mi- 
nuteness with which ibey were originally observed. And 
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why may not some enliTening or qutekeniog ftootm be ^mi* 

ployed to bring every thoi^ght and feeKiig of our past llTee 

before the mind with a fearfbl diatinctneaa a€ that final revl- 

aion of our characters which revelation toAehes oe to expeei? 

And may we not enquire whether the prominent distiiiction 

between the finite and Infinite Mind be not this, that while 

the former can recall only a few of its paat operations, the 

latter is capable of embracing its own and the operations of 

all other minds through the whole range of eternity, and of 

concentrating the whole, the past, the present, and the future^ 

in one fixed point, constituting the eternal bow of Him, who 

is, and was, and is to come. O, what is this invisible, intan* 

gible, and immaterial something called thought ? How do 

we come by the thought of a landscape f The rays of light, 

it is said, are refiected from it, so that they enter the eye^ 

and, undergoing several refractions by the lenses, they finally 

paint a picture of the landscape iaverted on the retina. Bili 

what resembiance is there between the picture of a landscape 

and the thought of a landscape f How then do we corns 

by the thought of a landscape? It is said that the retina, 

which is an expansion of the optic nerve connecting the back 

part of the eye with the brain, conveys an impression of it 

to the brain. But who knows that there is an impressioQ 

of it conveyed thither? and supposing there l>e, who has ever 

ascertained how it is disposed of, afUr it has reached the 

orain? What is this retina? It is a subetance precisely 

the same with the nerves which are dtflTused throughout the 

system, some of which form the organs of hearhfig, others of 

touch, taste, and smell. But it the organs of sensation are 

all composed of the same material, why do not the rays of 

light, when they come in contact with the organ of touch, 

or any of the other organs of sense, produce fn the mind the 

sensation of vision 1 Why are ws not all eyes, like the liviiig 

ones in the Apocalypse ? Why are we net alt hearing, all 

feeling, all smelling, alt tasting ?^ Hew then do we conse 

by thought, O ye, who have searched the penetration of the 

intellectual temple, tell us. But poetry and oriMory fumisb 

us with the most happy and surprisiog eabibitions of thought. 
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indeed, all the arte and RiaoceBara ooly diflfereni modes pf ic 
The Irakis of thotiff^t in every miad are under ibe influeDce 
of two or three primary laws, deaominaljed the ia wa of a$Bo- 
dalfoB or suggostien. The roost important of these are 
aoalogy, and contiguity in time and place : aooording as the 
iofliMnce of the farmer or the latter of these laws predomi- 
ftates, the character or quaUty of the thoughts is varied. 
Analogy is the principle thai gOveme the trains of thought 
in the mind of the original poet, and oontiguity of time and 
place in that of the mere originator. The latter, after alf 
his ^flferts to reach some PamaBsian summit, will only add 
one name aaore to the long catalogue of those who havo 
inttered and fatten in their attempts to soar to these giddy 
heights ; whilst the former, when he sweeps the harp, fills 
every bosom with tha harmony of his notes. Like Milton, 
he visiu creation^s early dawn, when the morning stars tubed 
their first anthems ; soars over the Aonian mount, through 
chaos and the world unborn; asserts eternal Providenoe^ 
and justifies the wajrs of God to men ; or like Pollok, he rolls 
hie harmonious numbers down the tide of time ; or like Byroa, 
he treads on an empire's dust, muses on lorn ocean's roar, 
on Leman's placid bosom, and Usteos to the gra^opper 
longing near ; and then again leaps with the live thunder 
among the Alpine crags. But how is it, or why is ii, that 
we find all Ms diflbrence in these unaccountable phenomena 
of thought ? Why, ft is said, that it must be attributed to 
nature — ^which means, simply, that wo know nothing about 
it Witness a^ain the orator charming •vory thought of the 
crowds that surround him to some particular sentiment. He 
speaks, and be melti ihem into pity-^-enkindles their indig* 
nation-'HM' by the strength and vividness of his desoriptiott| 
fills them with all the pleasing emotions of beauty^ gran* 
deur, and sublimity^ He speaks^ and conviaion flashes from 
Of ery sentence, wMlst the goddess of persuastoo follows with 
her golden fetters. But how is it that thought poMsasea tha 
wonderful power or susceptibility of being concentrated, or 
eonsentmting tteeif, so as to produce the effects that result 
from the efforts of the omtor ? Who can tell 7 Another of 



 '. 
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Uie Dpculiariiies of thought, is the power whidi it 
' of tracing, analogies as means in reference to a partidular 
end, which power b the foundation of all that ia denominated 
science. AH the great truths or propositions in any science 
are evolved by a process of thought called reasoning, which 
process is nothing but a series of felt analogies or relations. 
Certain data are taken, and the relations traced among these 
data to some final result ; which is still nothing but a felt 
relation, which, when logically expressed, is called a propo- 
sition. In a series of propositions which constitute reasoning, 
there is a relation felt throughout, and this relation is thai 
of a part to a comprehending whole, since the predicate in 
each preceding proposition of the series, is made the subject 
of the following. The predicate of the last proposition in 
the series, therefore, must be some property or quality of the 
subject of the first. And the first proposition in the series 
must be an axiom, or a proposition that can ultimately be 
reduced to one. This is that process of thought which has 
presented to our ravished views so many fields of science, 
and is destined to enlarge not only those now before us, 
but to open still new fields, not a glimmer of which has yet 
reached ^our intellectual ken. It is this process of thought 
that constitutes a genius for scientific investigations. It was 
with this that Bacon was familiar, who by the fire of his 
intellect consumed those veils which so long hung before the 
temples of truth, and lighted up the avenues which conduct 
to it, so that the devotee who now wishes, may enter and 
worship before her burnished throne. It was this that urged 
Newton, that priest of nature, onward in those investigations, 
the results of which have contributed so much. to enlarge 
the bounds of thought. How interesting was that single 
effort of his in which he went from link to link in a chain 
of reasoning, till he arrived at the sublime conclusion that 
the planets were stayed in their orbits by the same force {hat 
confines a pebble to the shore. He has, as it were, filled all 
space with suns and worlds,* so that you may enlarge your 
perceptions tilt you have embraced all which the telescopic 
tube will bring within your reach, and imagine ocean on 
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oodAB of suns and worlds beside ; and all these will be no 
mora in comparison with the countless oceans which still 
roll on the bosom of infinity beyond, than a grain of sand 
to the numberless atoms that constitute the globe. O, what 
have been the achievements of thought ! How unfettered 
in its. range ! how inconceivable in its rapidity ! It fixes 
upon all that is dreary, wild, and waste in nature, all that 
is beautiful, grand, and sublime. Mountains, plains, deserts, 
solitudes, rivers, and oceans, winds and tempests, are its 
home. It finds a companion in every star, dwells on infinity 
itaelf, then rises to that Being who sits upon a throne that 
is Ktgh and lifted up, and whose brightness fills the heaven 
of heavens. O, what is thought? Something that baflies 
expression — an immortal principle — an emanation of the 
Deity — a celestial firOi destined to burn and to glow for- 
ever I 
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«T 0. D. STVAXT. 



Tax tnmiiMr days may mile agsiOi 

The flowers may blouom bright» 
And earth may wear o*er bill and plain 

Her robe of golden light ; 
Soft winda may sight and birds may mg, 

la vain ia nalnie*a ari— 
If love be cold, ahe eannot btfa^ 

A aunmer to the heart ! 

Tb only amflea of love ean warm 

The qMi'a flowefs to life ; 
Tia frimdahip'a voice ean qaeU the stonSt 

And soothe the spirit's strife. 
When smiles of love and (nendship*a volee 

Forsake as and depart, 
'^ongh summer days the earth rsjoloe, 

Tis winter fai the heart 
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TUE gaj ftlftlto danoM 

Wbeie trowdft the ratti hold; 
The ipiitnag UMow gtiUMt 

ia Inn of liqiM goMs 

Afoond %fu ymml f^. 

At onward, awifUj glfalingi 

Sho wittfl her easy way. 

The glowing imya have fhded-* 

The hieeie hM died swiy*" 
And lofty domea are shaded 

In iwiUghi*a mantle grey. 
The rflvef beam of Hbsper 

Above the wave is flnn^^ 
The beUa thai eall lo Ves^, 

Along the shore have rung. 

As e*er the wave mtteatinfi 

We fiOntiy hsi^ aln^ 
BettM oar fai eadenae heatiair 

To late or eofi gdtar ; 
B«t» eoeb aa wvenii^ etoeaif 

Those sonnda aio hsaad no m 
The 

Along hia 
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"When fiathe fliea abroad on Falsahood'a wiH> 
Short ia her life, and impotent her sting; 
Bat, when to Troth allied, the wonnd aha gHee 
fiUnka deep, and to remo^at agea Uvea^* 



THB POW»B 0» tOVH. 



Thb aeelimeiii af Isfa m l«o «thsn Bnidtf Hght «f : that 
wfaioh i« (be most potent aftocf af tbi» eaith-^tbat wMoll 
h«3 haen the central ire ef many ef those revel vtione, is 
Dockiofly refecred te^ as if it were a sobjeot for trifling. But* 
love in a woman bas a true meaiiiog. Love in a man 
is an ennobllof passion ; it is as dew upon the flowers^as 
purple dawn iipon ibe sky-*^8 tbe quiet streamlet in the 
vaUey — as an orebard resplcttdent with early bloseoms ; it is 
a mere morning prayer^ it is an evening bymn — it is as a 
ehOd asleep dreaming of heaven. It may be as a dehige 
thai spreads around a viewless wa8t% without a dove, olive^ 
branch, or rainbow ; it may be as a iriMtful fleid withered 
with a poisoned wind ; it may be ae a delsctaUe mouataini 
thrown asunder by the inward ire ; it may be as the heme- 
sicicness of the exile ; it nii^ be despair ; It may bs insanityi 
that sings long and melancholy airs ; it may be insanity, that 
laughs aloud, and then expires^ Love, while its object Hvee 
in purity, makes a poet of him* with whom it dwi^lb* The 
plow-boy in the field — the sailer in bis shrouds, bas hisdrsame 
and glories; he bas in bis own way tbe most passionate ima« 
gination ; it kindles up tbe dormant fecidtiea— -it loosens the 
tongue of the stammerer^t lends the most illiterate, speech 
and eloquence-wrepssssea sensuality — and tames even the 
savage : it gives joy, and fear, and happiness ; it renders 
even the men heroic, and fiUs them with self-respeoi. Out 
of the visions ef youtb may hsnre come the flames that have 
•llumined the path to greatness. Tbe captain in bis floating 
castle — the general in his tented fieId-*-tbe magistrate in 
his duties^may each, if he wiU» look bank and find in k>ve 
tbe impulse that led him on to power. 



FEMALE INFLUENCE AND ENEBOT 



''I HAVE noticed/' says Washiogton Irving, "that a mar- 
ried man falling into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his 
situation in the world than a single One— -chiefly because his 
« spirits are soothed and relieved* by domestic endearments, 
and self-respect kept alive by finding that, although abroad 
be darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little world 
of. love at home of which he is a monarch. Whereas a 
single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect — ^to fall to 
ruins, like some deserted mansion, for want of inhabitants. 
I have often had occasion to mark the fortitude with which 
women sustain the most overwhelming reverse of fortune. 
Those disasters which break down the spirit of man, and 
prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the energies 
of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to 
their character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness and dependence, 
and alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the pros- 
perous path of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the 
comforter and supporter of her husband under misfortunes^ 
abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of 
adver&ity. As the vine which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and has been lifted by it in sunshine, 
will, when the hardy pl^nt is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
brow ; so, too, it is beautifully ordained by Providence, that 
woman, who is the ornament and dependent of man in his 
happier hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten 
with dire and sudden calamity — winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting his droop- 
ing head, and binding up the broken heart'' 
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